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Making a Success of the Machine Shop 


How Avoidable Losses May Be Pre- 
vented—When to Buy a New Machine— 
Where Profits Are Injudiciously Sunk 


BY STUART DEAN 


7—Thorough Inspection. Know absolutely that every 
machine shipped is perfect. This will give you a reputa 
tion for fine machinery, which is the best and cheapest 
advertisement you can have. Inspection of parts will save 


or “He hit it just right.” Luck is not the cause of success. 
Success is due to management and nothing else. One of 
the largest wagon makers in this country started business 


at a time when other wagon firms were failing. 

A wheel works, on the point of failing, was taken over 
by the bookkeeper and a foreman. The two men in time 
paid off all the debts, and each made a large fortune and 


expense in assembling, and that will reduce your manu 
facturing costs. 

ss Making a Fortune 

The object of every enterprise is to make money—to 


retired while still comparatively 
young men. This was manage- 
ment—not luck. Authorities 
on the subject say Rockefeller 
would have been successful no 
matter what business he might 


have adopted, because he had 
great managing ability. 

To achieve success, seven 
factors must be kept in mind. 
Attention must be given to all 


of them. These factors are: 


The Seven Points of Success 


_ 1—Publicity. Keep your 
firm’s name, its location and its 
product in every possible buy- 
er’s mind. 

2.—Selling Price. Lower the 
selling price as business gets 
dull, Raise it as you get busy. 
Kix the selling price at a point 
high enough to turn only one- 
quarter of your inquiries into 
orders. ; 

3—Buying. Save all you can 
in buying, both in price and in 
(uantity. Keep as small a stock 
ot material on hand as _ pos- 
sible. 
_ 4—Employees and Assistants. 
Surround yourself only with 
capable men. 
_ 5—Design. Design the parts 
ot your product so that the 


Shop and Foundry 
Management 


The accompanying article introduces 
a series of nine or ten contributions on 
machine shop operations. It continues 
four articles dealing more particularly 
with the foundry and appearing in the 
issues of September 19 and 26 and Oc- 
tober 10 and 17. The two series com- 
bined cover what may be termed 


Shop Methods That Paid Dividends 


and represent twelve years’ observations 
of the author as superintendent of the 
Dean Brothers Steam Pump Works, In- 
dianapolis, in his aim: i—to reduce 
cost of production; 2—to increase plant 
capacity through greater efficiency; 3— 
to secure quick deliveries; 4—to make 
a perfect product. 

The articles yet to appear are to dis- 
cuss in part: Design and specifications 


for metal working machines; the super- 
intendent and his duties; men and their 
treatment; wage-payment systems; fac- 


tory systems; machine shop methods; 


cost keeping; purchasing power, adver- 
tising. 


make a fortune, if possible— 
for the owners. Luck plays a 
small part in its ultimate suc- 
cess or failure. Good manage- 
ment and the observance of all 
the seven points of success de- 


termine the final result. 

Years ago our forefathers 
moved from rugged New Eng- 
land, with its fields full of” 
boulders, into States farther 
west, where the virgin soil 
raised immense crops and made 
many people rich. The genera- 
tion following looked back and 
said, “What opportunities there 


were then!” Each succeeding 


generation still looks back on 
the preceding one, and says, 
“What opportunities the former 
had.” 


To-day we look back at the 
prices secured for our product 
30 years ago, and say “What 
am opportunity there was for 
making money then.” At that 
time the price of manufactured 
machinery was 50 to 100 per 
cent. higher than it is now, for 
the same machinery. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the opportunity for 
making money at the present 
day is greater than it ever was. 
A firm manufacturing a com- 
petitive article can make a com- 


machine work and assembling will take the least possible 


time. Continue to change the design as long as improve- 
ment can be made. 

_ 6—Low Manufacturing Cost. Never allow the time 
‘or making a piece to be greater than the shortest record 
ume for this piece. If it takes longer, make the foremen 
explain why, and if there is a fault in the machine tool, jig, 
or material, correct the fault. This will bring profits. 


fortable fortune in from 10 to 20 years, if it car sell to the 
full capacity of the plant and get the full output of the 
machines, tools and assemblers. 
Running Machines to Capacity 
The average machine shop operates at about 30 per 
cent. of its capacity. If you doubt this in your own case, 


*Capyright, 1912, by Stuart Dean. 
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just step out into your shop. How many machines are 
running one speed slower than they should? The tool 
should be cutting at the rate of 60 to 100 ft. per minute 
for outside turning of steel and cast iron; at 40 to 60 ft. 
per minute when boring on inside work; and at 70 to 100 
ft. per minute when milling. 

Drills of high speed steel should be spinning at a fast 
rate. A %-in. drill should be revolving so fast that you 
cannot see the flutes. The modern type of twist drill will 
drill through 30 in. of cast iron in a minute, or through 
4 in. of steel per minute. Are you drilling that fast? The 
answer will be “No” every time. You should be. To show 
how the new tool steel has changed conditions, the highest 
speed on a radial drilling machine, bought 8 years ago, is 
too slow for a %-in. drill. 

Are you trying to turn work on long, slim arbors? It 
is impossible to take a heavy cut on an arbor unless it is 
short and thick. Either the work will slip or the arbor 
will spring. 

Look at your steel and cast-iron borings. Are all the 
steel borings blue in color from the heat generated by the 
high speed at which the machine was running? Are your 
cast-iron chips the size of grains of wheat and corn, 
showing that heavy cuts have been taken? Or are they a 
pile of iron dust, showing that fine feeds have been used? 
The feed on all machines should be so heavy that the cutter 
chatters on the roughing cut. Let the finishing cut tak« 
out the chatter marks. 


Where to Look for Avoidable Losses 


Are the jigs and fixtures such that it takes less than 
2 minutes’ shut down of machine between the end of the 
finishing cut on one piece and the start of the first cut 
on the next piece? 

Do you use drill spotting marks in the castings to 
locate the point of the drill, thus avoiding the use and 
expense of jigs, and saving the expense of laying out the 
holes? 

Examine the design of your product piece by piece. 
You will.find by redesigning it that 20 to 30 per cent. of 
the labor cost can be eliminated. 

What amount of finish is allowed by the pattern maker? 
Is it so heavy that the machinist is forced to take three 
cuts to bring the work to size? He should take but two 
cuts. 

Watch your vise hands. What tools do they use the 
most, the wrench or the hammer, chisel or file? Parts 
should come to them from the machines so that erecting 
is merely a bolting-together process. No chipping, filing, 
hand tapping, hand studding, hand scraping, drawing over 
of holes, patching or shimming should be allowed. When- 
ever a man uses a hammer and chisel, or a file, it means 
that a blunder has been made somewhere. A mistake has 
been made in the machine shop, pattern shop or in the 
drafting room. 

Look down the main aisle of the plant. Isn’t there a 
gang of men tramping up and down, some of whom 
should be working? At the tool room is not the group of 
men standing there greater than necessary? Are there 
not places where two men are working at half speed where 
one man could do the work of the two? 

Watch the foremen. Are they not doing too much 
clerical work and not enough overseeing? They are 
hired for overseeing. 

If your plant is driven by electricity, take meter read- 
ings at your generator every 15 minutes for one day. 
Note the slow start in the use of power in the morning, 
also the let down in the late afternoon. 

Have all the designing rules that look to economy been 
followed? Are you eliminating all brass work possible 
from your designs? Is your design such that you are 
doing a lot of unnecessary machine work which by closer 
foundry work could be entirely eliminated? Look at a 
cast-iron lock. Nearly all the parts in-it are just as they 
came from the foundry. They have practically no machine 
work on them, yet they work perfectly and last indefi- 
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nitely. See how ingeniously hardware and agri 
machinery are designed in this respect. 


Saving in the Foundry 

Look at the pile of scrap rejected by the machin: 
on account of bad foundry work. This can be redu 
On the most difficult kinds of casting this loss can b 
down as low as 5 per cent., which means that only 
cent. of the castings of a difficult nature machined by 
machine shop will prove defective on account of bad fo 
dry work. 

Is the jar ram molding machine used on all lary: 
molds? Is the making of a mold divided into parts, 
skilled men working on the skilled part of molding onl 
Are all other parts of mold making done by handy men? 
Is the squeezer type of machine that makes both cope and 
drag at one squeeze used on small work? On medium 
sized and large work the jarring machine will reduce the 
molding time 60 to 75 per cent. The squeezer will cut th 
small molding cost 40 to 50 per cent. 

Time your best squeezer molding machine man and 
your best bench molder on making one mold. Figure at 
this rate how many molds he should have made. If he 
is making no unnecessary motions allow him, say, 20 per 
cent. leeway for resting and other incidentals that inter 
fere with the steady run of the work. Is he putting up a 
good day’s work? 

Are you running 66 to 75 per cent. scrap, or its equiva- 
lent, in off-grade pig iron in the cupola? This is abso- 
lutely practicable no matter how fine a grade of castings 
is being made. Does your iron come glistening white hot 
from your cupola, thus eliminating dirt and bubbles in 
your machined faces? 

Are you using a mixture with as high a percentage of 
lead and zinc in it as is permissible on your work? Zinc 
and lead are very low-priced metals as compared to copper 
and tin, and the use of them will reduce your brass cost. 


Eliminating False Movements 


Are the men making false movements Is their work 
arranged so that they have eliminated all the unnecessary 
steps? Instead of giving each man a book of rules and 
regulations, it might be better to give him a little book 
teaching him the correct cutting speeds and feeds for dif- 
ferent metals, the use of the micrometer index dials on the 
machine feed screws for duplicating work, and how to 
eliminate false movements. 

Are the total tons output of the plant each year higher 
than the previous year, without any increase in the hours 
of labor? There should be an improvement in this respect 
each year. 

Take advantage of all these points, because the profits 
lie in these small savings throughout the plant. A plant 
that does not save on all the smallest details will run at a 
loss, or, at best, just break even. A competitor who just 
breaks even sets the selling price on your article. He can- 
not sell any cheaper and continue to exist. Your profit 
then, if you sell at his price, is what you can save in the 
little leaks here and there that he neglects. 


A 24-lb Pump of 18 Pieces for $1 


A small hand pump is a good illustration of what can 
be done in economical manufacturing. It is about down 
to the rock-bottom limit for manufacturing cost. A No. 2 
iron cistern pump, with a 1%4-in. suction pipe, weighs 24 
lb., and is sold by the manufacturer to the dealer for $1 
This is at the rate of 4 cents per pound. 

The pump is made up of 18 pieces, counting the bolts 
but not the nuts. The pieces are: Handle; spout; 3-in. 
cylinder; base; forged sucker rod; piston; piston fol- 
lower; cup leather; leather suction valve; leather suction 
valve weight; leather suction valve screw; leather suction 
valve washer; suction pipe reducer; two bolts in handle: 
one bolt for holding on the spout; two bolts for holding 
the cylinder to the base. Every piece has machine work 
on it. The sucker rod has forge work on it. The cylinder 
is bored and polished its full length, 
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st analyze what. the $1 that the manufacturer gets 
his pump has to cover. We will assume that the profit 
ents on the pump, or about 10 per cent. of the cost. 
n gr cents must cover all expenses. Assuming the 
rial and casting cost at 2 cents per pound, which is 
mely low, gives a total of 48 cents for the 24 lb. of 
rial. This only leaves 43 cents, about 134 cents per 
nd, to machine, to assemble and to pay office expenses, 
rtising, overhead expenses and bad debts. 
lhe assumption of 2 cents per pound for the castings, 
‘ts and other material is low for this work. The cheap, 
vy handle would be offset by the cored cylinder and 
hter pieces. It can be done, though, as foundries sell 
irnace work at 2%4 cents per pound, stove plate at 2.4 
‘nts per pound and the lighter work at 234 cents per 
sind when pig iron is $17.50 per ton. The foundry’s 
ists are lower than these. 


Manufacture for a Bottomless Selling Price 


low would you like to sell your product for 4 cents 

pound? Go at your manufacturing proposition as 

ugh this were the case, and you will make your fortune 
so fast you will not know where to invest your money. 
n’t assume that the selling price of a product has 
reached its bottom; it has not. Firms are making money 
manufacturing bicycles to-day and selling them to the 
ealer at $10 apiece. They used to be sold at $50 apiece. 

This shows what can be done in price cutting if enough 
ressure is brought to bear on a product. The output per 
man in the machine and erecting shop of a certain com- 
any increased 84 per cent. and in the foundry 34 per cent. 
per man in three years. This concern did not take full 
\dvantage of its improved position. It was satisfied; 
satisfied people never do their best. It did not push the 
sales as it should. It sold more each year, but the sales 
did not increase as fast as the plant capacity increased 
from improved methods. The nearest the sales got to 
the manufacturing capacity in one year was 75 per cent. 
The number of employees dropped from 230, working 
vertime, to 165 with no overtime. To-day machines and 
vises are standing empty, although the business is larger 
than it ever was before. The interesting thing about this 
ompany is that the increase was made purely by manage- 
ment and not by getting in new machinery. In fact, nine- 
tenths of the machine tools were so old that the com- 
panies that had made them had gone out of business. It 
took the firm about 25 years to get rich, whereas it could 
have done it in 10 or 15 if it had sold to capacity each year. 


Spending Money for Equipment 


The above is a good example of that type of success- 
ful management which lies in working old equipment to the 
limit, thus increasing the output of the plant without 
idded equipment expense. It is management and not 
equipment .that makes the money. Generally speaking, 
more money can be made from old machines that are paid 
for than by borrowing money for new machines to re- 
place the old ones. The heaviest old machines will safely 
ut 10 cu. in. of cast iron per minute from a casting. This 
5 a good rate. 

The old machines have their place. On the lighter 
lasses of work they can keep right up with the modern 
tools so far as output is concerned. All that is needed is 
here and there a heavy, high-powered, modern machine 

do the hogging work of the plant. New equipment 
should be of a durable nature, and also of a sort that re- 
quires little attention. But no matter what be the economy 

f a machine or an appliance, if it takes more than usual 
ittention to keep it going, or to keep it in repair it is not 
practical, and all the advantage of the economy is lost. 

A plant full of old tools, which are run up to their 
limit, will require a big repair gang. Gears will wear out, 
parts will be constantly breaking, and the machines them- 
selves will get out of line. When the expense of mainte- 
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nance and repairs exceeds the interest on the cost of a 
new machine, then it is economy to make replacement, but 
not before. 


When a New Machine Is Warranted 


Often there is a temptation to persuade oneself that 
money is being lost on account of a plant being crowded. 
This may be true, but the interest and depreciation on each 
square foot of idle floor space probably would amount to 
more than the extra labor would cost due to being over- 
crowded. Floor space, including the roof overhead, costs 
on an average $3.25 per square foot. Depreciation, inter- 
est, repairs, light, heat, insurance, etc., at 10 per cent. 
makes an annual charge of 32.5 cents for each square foot 
of new floor space, which the new equipment will have to 
earn before you can come out even. Therefore don’t en- 
large until you actually have to. Many a firm that has 
had money in the crowded state has failed after enlarging. 

If the interest on the money paid out to make a change 
in equipment and the depreciation on the tools equal the 
saving made, nothing has been gained. Suppose a new 
machine tool is bought to replace an old one. This new 
tool, costing $5,000, will have to average $2.50 profit per 
day more than the old machine, and continue to earn this 
through dull times as well as good, because this $5,000 
could have been put at interest at 5 per cent. with no de- 
preciation in the principal. Depreciation on the tool 
should be charged at 10 per cent.; interest and deprecia- 
tion together would be 15 per cent. of $5,000, or $2.50 per 
working day. 

Improvements do not always pan out as well as ex- 
pected, so never buy a machine tool that is to be purely a 
replacement unless the saving effected by it will pay for 
the new tool in two years. Follow this rule and you will 
play safe and still make plenty of improvements, 

In making radical and expensive changes, write out a 
plan in detail and shelve it for a while. New ideas will 
suggest themselves as time goes on. If possible, go and 
see the plan or machine where it has been in operation for 
a year or more. 


Buy Equipment in Dull Times 


Do all your equipment buying in dull times. They | 
come around often enough. You can get concessions then 
in price that will make it easier for your equipment to pay 
for itself. An offer of 5 to 10 per cent. below the regular 
price will be invariably accepted in hard times. 

Choose new machinery carefully. The difference in 
the durability or in the possible output between two differ- 
ent machines is great. Too much thought cannot be 
given to this matter of selection. The best is none too 
good, no matter what the price. New things are changed 
in some detail after being on the market for a year be- 
cause weak points ‘develop in the first design. Let the 
other fellow do the experimenting on the new idea. 

The pay roll is the big expense, and can be cut down by 
means of the best machine. A fine machine need turn 
out but very little more than a poorer one to pay the dif- 
ference in the first cost, because the life of a machine tool 
being long, this difference in price is distributed over 
many years, making the extra charge for each year small, 


Put Only Part of the Profits Into Improvements 


A certain portion of the profits should be put back into 
the business in the shape of improvements, brit only. a 
portion. Otherwise, a manufacturer is liable to live his 
life putting all his earnings back into his works. All he 
has at the end is a large works. Neither he nor his family 
have ever enjoyed any of his earnings. Suppose a firm’s 
yearly profit equals 10 per cent. of the value of the plant, 
and suppose this firm increases its plant 10 per cent. yearly ; 
then all profits are returned to the plant and none go to 
dividends. A competitor will forge ahead of a firm that 
has over-built because the interest and depreciation on idle 
equipment and idle space absorb profits. 
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Go through the plants of some of our immense corpo- 
rations and note the idle cranes and other equipment that 
are eating up money in interest and depreciation. This is 
why they have trouble paying dividends. Fortunes are 
made by the medium-sized manufacturers with seemingly 
poor and old equipment, whereas some of the big corpo- 
rations have a hard task at the end of their fiscal year 
trying to avoid showing a deficit. 

Are you putting money into equipment that never pays 
a cent on the investment? A poor manager will want to 
spend thousands of dollars for machinery, jigs, tools, 
changes in buildings, etc., before he can get started. This 
is the dodge of a man who is not going to make good. The 
writer knows a manager who is a wonderful and ingenious 
mechanic who leaves ruin behind wherever he goes. When 
he takes charge of a plant he spends so much money for 
tools and equipment that the firm never survives the finan- 
cial strain. He is always getting the plant ready to manu- 
facture. He never arrives at the manufacturing point. 
There is always something more to do. 


Equipment Which Is a Constant Expense 


A good illustration of an expensive equipment that 
makes no saving but is 
handling and mixing equipment in some of the newer 
foundries. We still have to see one that actually de- 
creases the number of foundry laborers. Yet thousands of 
dollars are tied up in this equipment, and thousands more 
are spent in power, repair bills and attention just to keep 
the apparatus running. Each of these equipments takes as 
much shoveling to get the sand into them and out of them 
as to cut over the sand by hand. A few husky laborers 
will cut up a lot of sand in a foundry during the night, with 
no interest: or depreciation charge. 


a constant expense is the sand- 


At a foundrymen’s meeting the principal speaker of 
the afternoon read a paper on “Modern Foundry Prac- 
tice.” He was the manager of a completely equipped 
foundry, and said: “To turn out castings economically 
you must have electric traveling cranes in the foundry and 
in the yard, overhead trolleys, power boom-derricks, inter- 
shop tracks and cars, mold ovens, sand-mixing machinery, 
sand conveyors to each floor, open gratings in the floor 
to shake molds out over, lockers for the men’s clothing, 
shower baths, etc. Later, in a discussion on the selling 
price of castings, this same speaker said: “Something 
ought to be done to stop the cutting of prices on castings. 
You do not know what kind of foundries we have up in 
Chicago. Little low-roofed dark smoky places, down be- 
low the street level, where the molders have to work all 
day by gas light. The way some of those foundries cut 
prices is a caution. I do not see how they do it and con- 
tinue to exist. We, with all our fine equipment, lose 
money when we try to meet their prices.” This was an 
unconscious admission that his company had loaded itself 
with expensive equipment, charge and repair bills that 
made it hard to meet competitive prices. 


The Value of a Night Shift 


Do not enlarge until you have to, and then don’t do 
it. It is better to put on a night shift.. All the great 
managers have found that a night shift on machines, with 
a good hustling foreman, is a gold mine. A night shift 
doubles the output with little increase in the overhead ex- 
pense. At night three-fourths of the people and material 
things that make the overhead expense are asleep and 
therefore are of no expense to the firm. 

The night shift may also increase the output 75 per 
cent. To make this increase by day work would require 
a large outlay of money, which means additional interest 
and depreciation charges. Night men require 25 to 30 per 
cent. higher wages than day men. Fix the pay so that men 
will wish to work on the night shift. 

The output per man, at night, should be greater than in 
the day, because only the modern high-power big-output 
machines are run at night. The men work longer hours, 
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6 p. m. to 6 a. m., with no shutdown for the midnight mea! 
if this happens to come while the machine is taking a big, 
long cut. The men are drawing the highest wages in the 
plant and are not likely to shirk. 


It does not pay to run a night shift more than five 
nights a week. A night shift cannot be used in assembling. 
for quality will suffer. In the foundry it pays to run a 
pouring gang and shake-out gang at night. 

The output of a plant is controlled by the machine 
department. All other departments are flexible. Enlarge: 
this gateway and you have increased the whole plant capa 
ity. A plant rushed to the breakdown point, the foremen 
crowded with work, and each workman with ten jobs 
waiting to get into his machine is in the most desi: 
state. 


Cutting labor cost is not of the first importance if it 
means cutting wages. A high output per man, even with 
high wages, will reduce the cost per piece and enlarge the 
capacity of the shop. The good manager will seek to 
attain this end, for that is the pathway to profits. 


Engaging Heavily in the Fuel Oil Trade 


The United States Asphalt Refining Company, 90 
West street, New York, is perfecting plans which will 
enable it to go heavily into the fuel oil trade at an early 
date. Through an allied organization, the Inter-Ocean 
Transportation Company, the company above named will 
next year have 12 steamers carrying crude oil from 
Mexico to the United States, now having two in this 
service. The crude Mexican material is a heavy oil with 
an asphaltum base and high in heat value. The imme- 
diate prospect of this oil becoming an important factor 
on the Atlantic seaboard follows the expenditure of mil- 
lions for development in Mexico by various companies. 


Richard D. Upham, vice-president United States As- 
phalt Refining Company, speaking of the fuel oil situa- 
tion as reported from the West, thus expressed his views: 
“The price of fuel oil is going to advance everywhere 
and consumers should make contracts for as long a pe- 
riod as they can instead of waiting for the price to come 
down.” The products of his company include Aztec as- 
phalt, which is a‘ product of bitumen base petroleum, and 
road binders, as well as fuel oil. The use of oil on roads 
with the expanding employment of the automobile has 
become a business of very large proportions, with a cor- 
responding influence on the oil situation. With regard to 
the higher prices expected to obtain for oil fuel, Mr. 
Upham and other oil men assert with emphasis, as do 
engineers interested in engines of the Diesel type, that 
even if fuel oil commands higher prices it will not retard 
the advancement in the use of such engines for the rea- 
son that their economy of oil consumption is so great. 


The Battleship New York Launched 


The superdreadnought New York was successfully 
launched at the New York Navy Yard in Brooklyn, Oc- 
tober 30, in the presence of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, the Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic, the Gov- 
ernor of New York and numerous other persons prominent 
in the political, business and social life of America. The 
general dimensions and features of the New York are as 
follows: 

Length of water line, 565 ft. 

Breadth, extreme, at water line, 95 ft. 254 in. 


Mean trial displacement, 27,000 tons. 

Mean draft, 28 ft. 6 in. 

Total coal bunker capacity, 2850 tons. 

Total fuel oil storage, 400 tons. 

Speed on trial, not less than 21 knots. 

Main battery: Ten 14-in. 45 caliber rifles; four submerged tor 
pedo tubes (21 in.). 


Secondary battery: Twenty-one 5-in. rapid-fire guns, 51 caliber, 
four 3:pounder saluting guns; two 1-pounder semi-automatic guns 
for boats; two 3-in. field pieces; two machine guns, 30 caliber. 

The machinery consists of triple expansion engines of 
28,100 designed hp., driving two propellers and 14 Bab- 
cock & Wilcox boilers in four boiler rooms. The vitals 
are protected by heavy armor. Commander John E. Baily 
is naval constructor in charge of the building of this battle- 
ship, the greatest the Government has undertaken to build. 
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Jarring and Turn-Over Molding Machine 


the requirements of molding such patterns as pis- 
iston ringse and similar work it has been found 
gveous to use a machine which combines the prin- 
f both jar ramming and turning over. Such a 
» has been designed and is now being placed on the 
t by the International Molding Machine Company, 
o, Ill. The general character of the machine and 
inner in which the difficulties previously attendant 
ich a combination of features have been overcome 
wn in the accompanying illustrations. 
machine consists of a main frame or stand, a 
er frame or pattern carrier and a crank, the func- 
which with its adjacent parts is to release the 
from the pattern after it has been turned over and 
oport it in the proper position ready for lifting off. 
irring section consists of two heavy castings, a pis- 
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shaft in the rear of the machine at the other. These 
springs are fitted with eye bolts having right and left 
hand threads and the tension can be rapidly adjusted in 
accordance with the weight to be turned over. Another 
set of springs attached at one end to the crank and at the 
other to the cross-rail of the machine stand, is provided 
to support the weight of the mold when it is placed on 
the receiving table and to automatically raise it to a con- 
venient hight for the molder to lift it off after it has been 
released from the pattern. 

The two sets of stops or bearings, provided to limit 
the movement of the pattern frame when it is turned 
over, are so machined as to locate the plane of the pat 
tern at the proper angle to secure a perfect draw. For 
clamping the bottom board and mold to the turn-over 
frame, an adjustable flask rod is fitted to the steel shaft 
on which the turn-over frame revolves. Adjustments are 
provided to accommodate the machine to the variations 





View Showing Jarring Section and Knock-Out Arm 


and a table that are cast together and a cylinder. 
ere are no pipe connections, bolts, screws or other parts 
work loose. The machine has a valveless control, the 
tion being effected by a groove of proper shape and 
rangement operating in conjunction with certain port 
s in the cylinder. The plunger is single acting, the air 
ssure on one stroke acting against a vacuum. 
Machines combining the jar ramming and pattern 
rawing features have embodied the disadvantage of 
ibjecting the movable and adjustable parts to the vibra- 
of the jarring section during the ramming of the 
with a consequent loosening of those parts of the 
hine. In the machine illustrated herewith this diffi- 
ilty has been avoided by completely disconnecting the 
late which rests on the table of the jarring section from 
turn-over frame while the flask is being rammed. The 
king and releasing mechanism by which this. is ac- 
mplished consists of a steel sliding lever with rollers 
ted to the turn-over frame, a slotted pin which is fast- 
d to the jarring plate and a knock-out arm, shown 
minently in Fig. 1, This mechanism is so located that 
en the turn-over frame is being lowered to the posi- 
n illustrated in Fig. 2, the roller on the sliding lever 
engaged by the knock-out arm and drops down into 
slot thereof, causing the lever to slide forward and 
me disengaged from the pin which had previously held 
plate and the frame firmly together. In the illustra- 
ns the patterns are shown attached to the jarring plate, 
in actual use a regular pattern plate is used and this 
late is fastened to the jarring plate so that only one 
f locking and releasing mechanisms is required for 
h machine. 
(he two telescoping columns in the center, in which 
parallel steel uprights travel, while the foot lever is 
ng lowered in releasing the moid, are brass bushed 
roughout their entire length. The effect of this con- 
ction is to provide an extremely long bearing surface. 
Set of highly tempered extension springs for counter- 
ancing the weight when turning over is attached to the 
over frame at one end and to a stationary steel 


' 


Fig. 2—Jarring Plate Stationed on the Table of the Jarring Section 
Views of a New Combination Jar Ramming and Turn-Over Draw Molding Machine Made by the International Molding Machine Com- 
pany, Chieago, Il. 


in bottom boards and -depths of flasks. The working sur- 
faces are carefully protected from sand and the center 
columns which engage the steel uprights have been raised 
above the floor level. 

The machines illustrated are operated by hand in 
turning over and releasing the pattern, but where the mold 
is too large to be handled conveniently in this manner, the 
machine is equipped with air cylinders, a large one in the 
center to turn the mold over and smaller ones located at 
each side for drawing. 


National Founders’ Convention.—The sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the National Founders’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 20 and 21. The annual banquet 
will be on Wednesday evening, November 20. The usual 
meeting of the administrative council will be held at the 
same place on the day preceding the convention. 


The Oklahoma Tripoli Company, 302 Broadway, New 
York, owner of what is claimed to be the largest deposit 
of pure tripoli in the world, is preparing to erect a mill 
on its property at Peoria, Okla. for the manufacture of 
all classes of tripoli products. The plant will represent 
the most advanced ideas in machinery, methods and la- 
bor-saving devices. It proposes to be ready to offer the 
manufactured article to the trade within 90 days. 


The Henry A. Hitner’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has purchased the real estate and plant of the late 
Wilmington Iron Company, Wilmington, Del., sold by the 
Equitable Guarantee & Trust Company, as trustee. It is 
possible that the site of the plant will be used by the 
buyer as a scrap yard. The rolling mill equipment has 
been resold and will be removed and remodeled. 
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A Recent Type of Factory Construction 


Molded Concrete Columns, Girders, Wall 
and Roof Slabs and Sawtooth Frames As- 


sembled at the Site 


Few manufacturing buildings are erected in which any 
certain type of construction is consistently adhered: to 
throughout, even though the desired qualities of immunity 
from fire loss, depreciation or defective lighting are cor- 
respondingly sacrificed. Considerations of cost are con- 
tinually interfering with the choice of that which is de- 


to Form the Building 


only to a limited extent on account of the cost. Subs; 
tutes such as metal lath plastered on both sides have been 
resorted to for this portion of the work. In fact, some 
builders, owing to the cost of construction, have used 
wood construction for the sawtooth portion though the 


rest of the building is made of reinforced conerete. Whep 


The Lighting Effect in the Tin Plate Inspection Warehouse of the National Enameling & Stamping Company, Granite City, Ill. 


sirable, suggesting the materials and forms of construc- 
tion that are expedient In some instances this lack of 
consistency defeats the very object, for the accomplish- 
ment of which large expenditures have been made in other 
directions 

The so-called Unit Bilt sawtooth factory is a recent 
and unique type of manufacturing building and is the 
latest development of the unit construction methods that 
have been used by the Unit Construction Company, St. 
Louis. Sawtooth roofs of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, constructed under the old method of putting up 
forms and then filling them with concrete, have been used 


lath is used it is most often carried on unprotected steel 
trusses, a construction of little fire resistance. 

[he full sawtooth construction used for the buildings 
for the Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company, which will be 
described later, is a development of the isolated sawtooth 
type, first used in the construction of a tin plate inspec- 
tion warehouse for the National Enameling & Stamping 
Company at Granite City, Ill. An accompanying illustra- 
tion, showing the interior of that building, gives a good 
idea of the lighting effects. In the skylights, which are 
constructed entirely of concrete and wire glass, the glass 
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placed at a flatter angle than is usually employed in 
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Section A-A 
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Section B-B 


Sectional Elevation Through the Main and Two-story Parts of the Plant of the Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company, Bellwood, Ill. 
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Saw Tooth Roof Frames and Roof Slabs Being Placed in Position 


sawtooth construction and therefore admits considerably The plant of the Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company is 
re light. The reinforced concrete wire glass type of situated at Bellwood, Ill, 18 miles west of Chicago, and 
light is permanent construction, and it has been used comprises three buildings. The main building is 702 ft 
various buildings, notably on the classing or f.o.b. 7 in. long and tor ft. 6 in. wide, with a wing at the west 


ls and compress buildings in the cotton handling plant extending back 142 ft. and a two-story wing at the east 
he Memphis Terminal Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., end shown by the sectional elevation. The other build- 
re 16 acres of unit buildings are now being:con- ings are the tin room and boiler room. 

The typical column spacing for all the buildings is 


Details of Saw Tooth Construction Showing the Method of Supporting the Roof Slabs 
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17 ft. 6% in. x 20 ft., and the clear hight under the 
beams is 12 ft. The floor is carried on an earth fill at 
car level. Excluding the grouted connections the only 
concrete that was poured in situ were the footings. The 
columns, girders, sawtooth frames, roof and wall slabs 
were made in the casting yard adjacent to the work and 
set as units. The wall slabs average 4 in. thick with 


The Interior Showing the Lighting Effect 

bands around openings. There is one expansion joint in 
the length of over 700 ft., steel rollers and plates being 
used to insure free movement. 

Roof drainage is provided by means of cinder con- 
crete crickets which direct the water to wrought iron 
downspouts placed within the columns. The details of 
the sawtooth construction are shown on the accompany 
ing views taken during the progress of the work. In the 
foreground in one of the engravings are seen the girders 
and the tie beams, and a close inspection will show the 
reinforcing bars projecting into the grout box over the 
column cap. Further back are shown the inclined frames 
and the roof slabs which rest at their lower end on a 
shelf on the girder and at their upper end on a shelf in 
the frame; the frame itself rests on the shelf on the 
girder and the tie beams are intended to take the thrust 
of the triangle so formed. In this building the tie beams 
have also been designed to carry shafting and malleable 
iron inserts have been cast in to facilitate the connection 
of shaft hangers, etc. 

The skylight frame, as will be noted, consists essen- 
tially of a large flat plate into which the window frames 
were cast, extending from column to column. The lower 
end is detailed to rest on the girder ledge with project- 
ing bars which overlap projecting stirrups from the girder 
and from the roof slabs resting on the other side of the 
girder. Three or four inches of grout on top of the 
girder forms the valley and completes the connection. 


The Finished Saw Tooth Construction 


At the top the frames are notched to provide a 
shelf for the support of the roof slabs; this is shown in 
another of the illustrations, where the projecting bars 
from the roof slabs and frame can be seen. The roof 
slabs themselves are of the patented type generally used 
by the contractor and there are three roof slabs to each 
panel. All the units were set on mortar beds to insure 
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proper bearing and the connection grouted with a 1-114 -2 
concrete. 

As has been stated, the casting yard was adjacent to 
the building site. The concrete was handled by a tower 
and three chutes in the usual manner. The yard was served 
by a McMyler locomotive crane with a 48 ft. boom, which 
picked the units from the forms and placed them in th, 
storage pile, or, as was the usual case, on flat cars, and 
then pushed the cars to the erecting derrick. The 
eler consisted of a stiff-leg derrick with a 76-ft. tr 
boom, carried on a square tower 20 ft. high; the tower 
was carried on trucks with flanged wheels running on 
regular track. Erection was started at the east end of 
the main building, the traveler setting the full width of 
the building and backing away as the work progressed: 
after the main building was set the traveler was again 
moved to the east end, completing the east wing, th 
boiler house, tin room and west wing successively. 

Some idea of the rate of progress may be gained from 
the fact that the erection of the units in the main build- 
ing proceeded at the rate of one bay per day, which 
meant 18 ft. of building, 100 ft. wide, per day. The boiler 
house was set in two days and the tin room in three days 
When it is remembered that the tin room covers an area 
approximately 100 x 160 ft., the speed of erection may be 
understood. 

The general plans of these buildings were prepared by 
the owners for covered wood and brick construction. 
The reinforced concrete design finally adopted was pre- 
pared by the Unit Construction Company, which also car- 
ried on the construction work. 


trav- 
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Customs Decisions 


Printing Presses 


[he United States Board of General Appraisers re- 
versed the collector at New York in assessments made on 
collotype or photogelatin printing presses imported by 
D. H. Burnett. The machines were classified as “manu- 
factures of metal” under the present tariff act, and duty 
taken at 45 per cent. ad valorem. The importer asked 
that the machines be admitted at 30 per cent. ad valorem 
under the paragraph for “printing presses.” The claim is 
sustained. 

Charcoal Iron Blooms 


A protest by J. H. L. Todd regarding the classification 
of iron blooms, in the manufacture of which charcoal is 
used, was decided adversely to the importer. The mer- 
chandise- was assessed at $6 per ton under the final pro- 
viso of paragraph 120 of the act of 1909. Several claims 
for lower duty were made, but they are held to be without 
merit. 


Iron Ladles for Molten Metal 


The board has overruled a protest filed by the W. Bing- 
ham Company regarding the classification under the tariff 
act of 1909 of iron ladles used in the handling of molten 
metal. They were returned for duty as “manuwfactures of 
metal,” at 45 per cent. ad valorem. It was alleged that the 
articles are “forgings of iron, not machined, tooled or 
otherwise advanced in condition,” and as such entitled to 
enter under paragraph 123, at 30 per cent. A sample of 
the goods was produced, but no evidence submitted. In 
overruling the claim, Judge Fischer says it is impossible to 
determine from the sample how the ladles were made. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company was held in its general offices in the Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, last week, at which the retiring 
members of the board of directors were re-elected, as also 
were the officers as follows: Wallace H. Rowe, president; 
John Bindley, vice-president; C. E. Beeson, secretary, and 
W. C. Reitz, treasurer. 


The final bulletin on “Comparative Fuel Values of Gas- 
oline and Denatured Alcohol in Internal-Combustion En- 
gines,” giving the results of more than 2000 tests, has just 
been issued by the United States Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. R. M. Strong and Lauson Stone are the 
authors. 
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Flectro-Magnetic Speed Indicator for Shafting 


4 rovide a speed indicator which would be universal 
lication the Holtzer-Cabot ‘Electric Company and 
tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pitts- 
Pa., work- 

conjunc- 
ve devel- 
in imter- 
type of 
magnetic 
indicator. 
licator can 
to measure 
machinery 
shafting 
it any time 
be used 
hangeably 
of these. 
design of 
licator ad- 
is taken 
fact that 





‘ An Interesting Type of Electro-Magnetic 
tage of an Speed Indicator for Shafting and Machin 
generator ery Made by the Westinghouse Electric 
directly as & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa 
peed with a 
magnetic flux cutting the armature conductors. 
indicator consists of a magneto generator manu- 
red by the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Brook- 
Mass., and especially designed for use with any of 
large line of direct-current meters of the West- 
company. The magneto is attached to a 
or shaft of the apparatus, 
speed of which is to be meas- 
\s the voltage of the magneto 
roportional to its speed, the 
eter when properly calibrated will 
licate the speed directly at any 
The voltage of the generator 
operating at 1000 r.p.m. is 25 
so that the meter can: be cali- 
ted for any unit such as revolu- 
ns per minute, feet per minute, 
les per second, or percentages 
ther fast or slow of any of these 
iantities. It is not necessary that 
meter be located adjacent to the 
licator and this feature makes it 
ble to group a number of meters 
ne place so that the efficiency of 
work in the various departments 
iny time can be readily seen by 
fficials in charge. One of the 
plications of the meter is in con- 
ection with printing presses, where 
number of copies being printed 
t any time, or the total number of 
edition is to be noted. Another 
of the indicator is to determine 
speed of trains or electric cars. 
nen employed for this purpose the 
ndicator is attached to the axle and 
the meter adjusted to prevent jar, it is pointed 
nat excellent results have been secured. 
i a complete record of the operation of any machine 
sired, this can be secured by using a graphic meter. 
5 will enable records to be secured where a test of the 
ency of a piece of apparatus is desired. On account 
e small size of the indicator, its dimensions being 
® X IO x 10 in., it is possible to place it anywhere 


the machine and a large variety of meters can be 
with it, 


xactly $34,119,716.77 has been paid in benefits to em- 

and their families in the 26 years and 8 months 
its relief fund has been operative on the Pennsyl- 
2 Railroad. In September the amount thus paid on 
‘ines both east and west of Pittsburgh totaled ap- 
imately $200,000, of which 29 per cent. went to the 
‘hes of members who died, while the remaining 71 
ent. was paid to members disabled by’ sickness or 
vise incapacitated for work. 
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An Improved Metal Slitting Machine 


The special features characterizing a new metal slit- 
ting machine which has been brought out by the Blake 
& Johnson Company, Waterbury, Conn., are the ability 
to change the cutters in a minimum amount of time and 
the possession of marked efficiency in the slitting of 
steel. Accurate work is assured together with the maxi- 
mum life of the cutters without any loss of efficiency. It 
is pointed out that the changing of cutters in a minimum 
amount of time is an essential feature where the output 
varies between different widths of stock and the accom- 
panying engravings show how easily the change is made. 
Fig. 1 is a view of the machine ready to operate, while 
Fig. 2 was taken without changing the position of the 
camera and shows the arrangement of the various parts 
when the cutters are about to be changed. 

The upper arbor is hinged on an intermediate shaft 
and is adjustable toward and away from the lower arbor 
on an are of a circle instead of in a straight line. A 
bronze gear on this shaft, which is in mesh with a steel 
gear mounted on the arbor, drives it and this arrangement 
it is pointed out causes all the gears to run on their true 
pitch line at all times whether they are 5% in. in diam- 
eter as when new, or 4% in. after they have become 
worn. In this way it is also emphasized there is no 
lost motion in the drive. 

To change the gangs of cutters it is only necessary 
to remove two cap screws at the foot of the outboard 
housing and to slide the housing clear of the arbor ends. 
The lock pin is then released and the screw readjusted, 
the upper arbor being swung up and away from the lower 
one. 

The machine is driven by a sensitive friction clutch 





Fig. 1—Ready to Operate Fig. 2—Ready to Change Cutters 


‘wo Views of a New Type of Metal Slitting Machine Built by the Blake & Johnson 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


pulley located at the front or rear of the machine or at 
any distance from it, the operation in the last case being 
controlled by a rope connection with levers. The lower 
arbor runs in bronze sleeves having nuts for endwise 
adjustment. All the bearings are bushed with bronze 
and the arbors are of crucible steel. 

The friction clutch pulley is 16 in. im diameter with a 
4-in. face. The ratio of the back gears of the machine is 
4.2 to 1. The floor space occupied by the machine is 25 
x 53 in. and the net weight is 1100 Ib. The distance from 
the floor to the center of the lower shaft is 38% in. If 
desired the diameter of the cutter arbor which is regu- 
larly 25% in. can be changed. 


A party of 125 members of the Engineers’ Club and the 
Associated Engineering Societies of St. Louis will be the 
guests of the construction engineer of the Keokuk hydro- 
electric plant, Hugh L. Cooper, next Saturday and Sun- 
day. The party will make the trip on a special train. 
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Tests of a Boiler 24 Tubes 


Regular Service Operation of a 
1000-hp. Water-Tube Steam Boiler 


BU MP+ 


High * 


BY B. N. 


To determine by test and by continuous operation in 
the regular service of a large plant, the advantages and 
disadvantages of a high boiler of the Babcock & Wilcox 
type, tests were made from November, 1911, to February, 
1912. They were expected to answer the following ques- 
tions : 

a At what rating will. the highest efficiency be ob- 

tained ? 

b Will the superheat obtained, with the superheater 
located above the 24th tube, be sufficient to pay 
for the installation of the superheater? 

c Will the last pass of the boiler be effective? 

d Can the exit gas temperature be reduced very 
nearly to the 
temperature 
of the steam 
in the boiler? 

e lf the exit gas 
temperatures 
are close to 
the steam 
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1. The ratio of boiler plus superheater surfa ore 

; state 
area is 188 to I. 

The hight of the combustion chamber is about 6- tt 
and the width of the furnace 12 ft. 7 in., which |attes 
is greater than the width of the stoker to allow for plac. 
ing a cast-iron wind box on either side of the stoke 


This is believed to be a new feature, tried as an experi- 
ment. Previously there had been trouble from the forma. 
tion of clinker on the side walls with stokers of both 
the underfeed and overfeed type, owing to some coals 
giving a tough sticky clinker which is very troublesome 
With the side walls against the stoker, clinker forms rap. 
idly, and is difficult to remove. Setting back the side walls 
lessens clinker formation to some extent, and facilitates 
the removal of the clinker. 

A brick ledge between the stoker and side wall js 
objectionable, because in time clinker will fasten to it and 
it is almost impossible to get a bar between clinker an 
ledge. The cast-iron wind boxes overcome the objections 
to the brick ledge } 
chilling the clinker < 
that it does not stick 
A bar can always b 
forced betwes n the 
clinker and wind box 
to raise the clinker 
A part or all of th 





temperature, 
will pitting 


(Calorimeter 
Minera! . 


air from the blast fa: 
CC) Boiler Press is passed throug! 





occur in the 
back end of 
the boiler due 
to the sul- 
phur content 
of the gas? 


Boiler and Super- 
heater 

The boiler was 
built up of one regu- 
lar 14-tube_ sectjon 
and above this, with 
a space of some II 
in. between them, was 
placed a 10-tube sec- 
tion. The headers of 
the 10-tube and 14-. 
tube sections were 
joined by short nip- 
ples, making a 24 
high header. There 
are 21 of these sec- 
tions containing a to- 
tal of 504 tubes. 
The tubes are 4 in. in 
diameter, and 18 ft. 
long. There are 3 
drums 42 in. in di- 
ameter, and 24 ft 
long. The water 
heating surface of 
the boiler is 10,000 
sq. ft. Between the 
top tubes and the 
drums a Foster su- 
perheater is placed 


UT 
= SOaAIT > : 


‘containing 1750 sq. ft. of superheating surface. 


The gases make three passes through the boiler. The 
baffles are arranged to give a gradual decrease in space 
through the first and second passes in the direction of 
flow, which tends to maintain the velocity of the gases 
as the temperature decreases. The gases enter the super- 
heater from the top of the first pass, after traveling over 
24 tubes. From the superheater they turn downward 
through the second pass; upward through the third pass, 
and then make their exit between the downtakes, and 
through the rear wall to the stack. The spaces between 
the header, both front and rear, were packed with as- 
bestos. 


Wind Box in Connection with Stoker 


The boiler is fired by a six-retort Taylor stoker, grate 
area 62.465 sq. ft.- not including any dump grate area. 
The ratio of boiler heating surface to grate area is 160 to 
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/ Gauge . 
eA ore these wind boxes 

+ its way into th 
stoker. After six 


months of continuous 


Drums covered + eo 
with Magriesia | h 
| y S1X 
Jt pa (A) | | 
x z dana service there is n 


sign of burning 
the wind boxes. 

The  accompany- 
ing cut shows a sec- 
tional elevation of 
the unit. The loca- 
tions of the pyrome- 
ter rods and_ gas 
sampling tubes are 
shown. The furnact 
temperatures wer 
taken through _ the 
three openings shown 
just under the lower 
tubes. The other ga: 
temperatures were 
taken at positions 
to 7 inclusive. 

The walls wer 
lined with 9 in. of 
a fire brick backed up 
by 9 in. of porous 1n- 
sulating brick. The 
outer surfaces of all 
walls were painted 
with two coats 0! 
boiler pitch to pre 
vent any filtration 0! 
air through the brick 
work, Against these 
painted surfaces 0! 
the front and side 
walls 85 per cent. magnesia covering 4 in. thick was 
placed. The mrgnesia was held against the brick ane 
protected by a thin steel shell. Asbestos board was placed 
on the top half of the drums, then loose mineral woo! 
was placed over the entire top of the boiler. 

The tests varied from 18 to 48 hr. in length, although 
most of them were about 24 hr. long. The coal was 
weighed in a wheelbarrow on scales tested frequently for 
accuracy. A small sample of coal was taken from each 
wheelbarrow load to make up the test sample for mos 
ture, analysis, and calorific value. The first 19 tests wer 
made with mixed coal, from four different mines all ™ 
the same region. Tests Nos. 21 to 40 were all run o 
coal from No. 29 mine, lighter than that used on the 
early tests and giving much ‘less clinker trouble. 


_ “From a paper printed in the Journal for October of the America® 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. iy 
tEngineer of Tests, Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. 
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oose fuel bed and allowed more boiler capacity 
draft in the stoker. For best combined ef- 
the dry coal per square foot of grate per hour 
26 Ib., or nearly 270 lb. per retort. The quantity 
surned per square foot of grate per hour was 
to nearly 63 Ib. with a decrease in combined 
of 5.5 per cent. 
Summary of Results 


e best combined efficiencies are obtained with 56 
er cent. of the boiler rating. The efficiencies fall 
vly as the quantity of steam generated is increased. 
xtreme variation in efficiency shown by the indi- 
tests is from 75.2 to 81.3 per cent, 

[he gain in efficiency due to the superheater seems 
ear no definite relation to the amount of moisture in 
team entering the superheater. By gain in efficiency 

) superheater is meant the heat absorbed by the 
rheater in percentage of the total heat in the coal. 

iperheat shows a general tendency upward with the 

in boiler rating. For 60 per cent. of. the boiler 
the superheat is about 36 deg. F. and for 120 per 
rating about 74 deg. F. At 60 per cent. rating the 

t of steam passing through the superheater is 18,000 

hour, the amount for which the superheater was 
[he pressure drop through the superheater for its 

quantity of steam is 5 Ib.; at 120 

ent. boiler rating the weight of 

passing through the superheater 
uble that for which the super- 

was designed, and the pressure 
} through superheater is 28 Ib. 

\t the low boiler ratings the last 

f the boiler, and in fact the last 
) passes, are of very little use. The 
t combined efficiencies were obtained 

running between 56 and 66 per 
of boiler rating. At these low 
the drop in gas temperature 
the second and third passes 
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Large Motor-Driven Pit Planing Machine 


At the present time the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., is building one of the world’s 
largest planing machines in its shops. The work which 
this machine will be called upon to do is the planing of 
armor plates and it will accommodate surfaces not ex- 
ceeding 21 ft. in width and 24 ft. in length. The special 
features of the machine are an electro-pneumatic balance 
arrangement for the tool head, massive construction and 
the use of the first 100-hp. reversing electric motor built 
in this country for driving. 

The base to which the work is fastened is made from 
specially rolled Bethlehem H sections, which gives prac- 
tically a forged steel bed. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the machine can be gathered from the fact that there 
are over 200 tons of these sections in the base. The cross 
rail is made of cast steel and‘the tool heads are of cast 
steel throughout to enable the machine fo perform th« 
very heavy service which is expected of it. 

The machine is electrically driven throughout and will 
be equipped with a 100-hp. reversing motor. -This motor 
which is said to be the first of its kind turned out in this 
country is being built especially for this machine by the 
General Electric Company. The drive is of the screw 
type with the screws running in oil at all times. 

The cutting is done in both directions and in addi- 
tion to the ordinary swivel head, the machine is 
equipped with universal tool heads having feed in all 
directions. The cutting speed can be adjusted between 
8 and 32 ft. per minute in both directions, but, if de- 
sired, the machine can be used to operate in one direc- 
tion at the regular cutting speeds, while the return 
stroke is made at the maximum rate of 32 ft. per 
minute. The vertical feed of the tool ranges from 1/32 
to % in. and the horizontal feed from 1/32 to 1 9/16 
in. Quick adjustments are provided for the tool bars, 
the vertical one being 24 in. per minute and the hori- 
zontal one 30 in. per minute. 

A special feature of the machine is an electro-pneu- 
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Side Elevation of a Large Motor-Driven Pit. Planing Machine Built 


together is about 20 deg. F., and the heat absorbed is 
small, about 1.3 per cent. of the total. These two 
asses have 50 per cent. of the boiler heating surface. If 
the second and third passes were dropped off entirely, the 
ss in combined efficiency would be about 1 per cent. at 
the low rating. It is only when the boiler has reached 
‘5 per cent. rating or more that the gain in economy in 
the last two passes is sufficient to give a reasonable return 
ipon the investment in heating surface. While the exit 
sas temperatures were reduced almost to the lowest theo- 
ical limit which can be reached without the use of an 
nomizer, it was done at a large expenditure in heating 
surface, 
d When running at about 50 per cent. of boiler rating 
temperature of the gases leaving the boiler is prac- 
ally that of the steam in the boiler. As.the capacity 
increased the difference between the temperature of 
‘he gases leaving the boiler and the temperature of the 
‘eam in the boiler increases. The increase in the differ- 
ice between these two temperatures seems to be approx- 
mately in the same ratio as the increase in capacity, 
that for an increase from 50 to 100 per cent. of the 
ler rating the difference in temperature between exit 
€s and steam increases about 50 deg. F. 
e An examination of the boiler after more than six 
nths’ service showed no evidence of pitting of the 
ating surface of the last pass due to the sulphur con- 
nt of the coal and low exit gas temperature. 
I he paper in its entirety contains of course the detailed 
‘ables, analyses and other data commonly supplied with 
ended steam boiler tests. 
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by the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


matic balance arrangement for the tool head. In this 
device the tool holder is balanced by an air cylinder 
formed in its upper part. There is a stationary piston 
for this cylinder and the inlet for the air which is fur- 
nished by an air compressor plant bolted on the top of 
the cross-rail is through, the piston rod. An electrically- 
driven air compressor supplies air to a storage tank, 
from which it is pumped to the tool holder cylinders. 


Owing to the scarcity and high prices of heavy steel 
scrap, the Pittsburgh Steel Company is now using about 
75 per cent. pig and 25 per cent. scrap in its open 
hearth furnaces at Monessen, Pa. and its consumption 
of pig iron is, therefore, much heavier than usual. The 
company expects to have one of its two blast furnaces, 
now in course of erection, ready for operation in April 
and the other about May or June. 


Fried. Krupp, Aktiengesellschaft, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, 
Germany, has acquired the patent rights of the acid-resist- 
ing iron alloys invented by Professor Borchers of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Those who desire to secure information regard- 
ing these alloys should communicate with the company. 
The composition of the alloys was described in The Jron 


Age of August 22, page 397. 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers will hold its twentieth annual meeting in the En- 
gineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, November 21 and 22. 
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New Construction 
The Weight of the 


for Blast Furnaces 
Whole Furnace Car- 


ried on Framework Supported on Four 
Out from the Stack 


Columns Set Well 


\ paper presented by J. E. Johnson, Jr., at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, last week, gave an account of the new style of con- 
struction employed in the recent rebuilding of the Ashland, 
Wis., blast furnace of the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical 
Company. Mr. Johnson is manager of this furnace, and 
the plan was originated and carried out by him. We give 
below a synopsis of the paper: 

The general construction of blast furnaces has under- 
gone no radical change in more than a generation. When 
the old style of masonry construction was replaced by 
the steel shell, the masonry piers were simultaneously 
replaced by columns never less than six and frequently 
12 or 16 in number, set under the mantle ring. These 
columns were at first unvaryingly made of cast iron, 
but in more recent years have frequently been made of 
structural steel. 

The furnace itself has recently been the subject of 
radical changes. In some cases the thin-lined construc- 
tion has been adopted for the whole furnace, and in other 
cases has been adopted for a zone immediately above the 
bosh, raising the mantle several feet to make this pos- 
sible, but still the style of construction with columns set 
immediately under the mantle has been universally fol- 
lowed. In spite of the apparent permanence of this type 
of construction it is open to grave disadvantages from 
the operating point of view. 


Objections to Usual Column Construction 


The bust'e pipe is necessarily outside the columns, as 
the slope of the bosh and size of the crucible are such 
as to leave but Jitthe room inside the columns for the 


New Column Construction for the Rebuilt Furnace. of the Lake 
Ashland, Wis. 


necessary water piping, etc., consequently the penstocks 
have to pass between the columns. Moreover, the hearth 
jacket requires a diameter but little smaller than the circle 
of the inside of the columns, and as a result the cooling- 
water ditch for protection against breakouts is exceedingly 
limited in width. As a consequence of these conditions. 
when any work requires to be done around the furnace 
such as changing a tuyere or working on the cooling- 


water pipes, the amount of room left by the colum: 
stocks and water pipes is more conspicuous by its absenc 
than by its presence. Moreover, if a breakout 
the ditch is filled with iron, perhaps half way around ¢ 
furnace or more. This locks itself in between the columns 
and the hearth jacket in a way that not infrequently makes 
impossible its removal while in blast. 

(nother result that not infrequently has followed 
breakouts is the burning and cracking of the columns 
the mo!ten iron and cinder surrounding them. Again, th 
space between the base of the columns and the hear 
jacket being so small, the whole structure is necessarily 
set on one foundation and the continual expansion, whi 
all masonry structures undergo from continued heating 
gradually pushes the column bases out. 


Objects of the New Construction 


It has seemed to the author’ for several years tha 
would be possible to avoid these evils by building 
framework of structural material strong enough to carr 
the weight of the whole furnace and supporting this 
columns set at the corners of this framework, whic! 
would throw them so far back from the furnace proper 
that they would be safe from all danger from breakouts 
or other accidents, and at the same time would allow roon 
enough around the furnace for necessary access to all 
parts with great safety, ease and speed in all necessary 
work; and that if the ditch became filled with iron, this 
would be unable to lock itself around the co!umns, and 
being free on one side, could readily be removed. 

When an investigation concerning the quality of char- 
coal iron had indicated the desirability of reconstructing 

Ashland furnace to 
tain the lines needed, the 
construction shown ap- 
peared to be so practi 
able from an engineering 
standpoint and so desir 
able from an operating 
standpoint that it was 
finally adopted. 


Structural Features 


The paper tells why 
four-column _ construc- 
tion was adopted instead 
of three columns, as at 
first proposed, and why 
thin-lined construction 
for several feet above 
the bosh angle, letting 
the mantle at the top 0! 
this thin zone rest di- 
rectly on the girders 
was finally rejected. In 
order to raise the git- 
ders above the bustle 
pipe and at the same 
time avoid the high man- 
tle possible only with 
the thin-lined zone abov« 
the top of the bosh tt 
was necessary to sup- 
port the shell on the gir- 

Superior Iron & Chemical Company, ders by brackets. In or- 
der to reduce as far 4s 
possible the local stresses 

on the bottom of the shell, due to these brackets, eight ‘ 
them were used. This also had the advantage that % 
spacing the brackets so that the centers of the girders 
came half way between them the load on the girders was 
applied relatively close to the columns and the bending 
movement much reduced. At the same time, the distance 
from the shell to the center of bearing on the base ©! 
the brackets was increased but little over what it would 
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e been had they come on the center of the columns. 
iously the mantle plate would be entirely unsupported 
ept at its outer edge and it might deflect at the inner 
owing to the weight of the brickwork, if some pro- 
n were not made to prevent this. <A cantilever 
ket was therefore designed to support the mantle 
from below to within a short distance of its inner 
Four independent piers of concrete were provided, 
ack at a great distance from the foundation of the 
of the furnace proper. These piers are at such 
stance from the foundation of the hearth and so 
rely separated therefrom that it is considered impos- 
there should ever be any transmission of the ex- 
ion of thé hearth through the soft dirt between the 
_ which could force the piers out of position. Details 
given of the brackets introduced between the top of 
column and the bottom of the girder on each corner, 
of the eight brackets which support the shell on the 
virders. Extra provisions for strength were made because 
this being an initial installation. The girders were 
igned to be safe with a low unit stress, assuming that 
weight of the shell, top rigging and top house, of the 
ng, back lining, bustle pipe and the entire charge 
from the hearth to the stock line was supported on 
them. While this last condition is most unlikely, it was 
nceivable that the furnace might become so badly scaf- 
lded just above the tuyeres that the weight of the whole 
harge would come upon the mantle and so upon the 
ictural work. 


Expectations Realized 


lhe gene’ | appearance of the furnace in operation is 

wn by the illustration. Two men stood shoulder to 

ulder as nearly in line as they could be placed between 
the wicket on the penstock and the nearest column, in 
irder t®,show the amount of room available. Further, 
this tuyere is not in line radially with the column, so that 
the access to the tuyeres is even more unrestricted than 
would be indicated by the view given. 

[he author states that the accessibility of the furnace 
for work of any kind is remarkable and such that no one 
had worked around a furnace of this design would 
ever desire to return to the old type of construction. 


The Question of Cost 


[aking up the objection that this type of construction 
costly, the author says that the saving in cost over the 
standard construction is really the feature that gave most 
satisfaction, The first cost of the four-column construc- 
ion was less than $2,000 in excess of that of the standard 
nstruction, but of this saving about $1,000 would have 
been wiped out by the cost of work on the bustle pipe had 
he management adopted the old construction. In order 
get the furnace lines desired with the standard con- 
struction it would have had either to provide a new bustle 
pipe complete or cut the present one down, cut it in two 
n six places and insert rings to increase its diameter and 
reline it complete, which could scarcely have been done 
for $1,000. 
If the standard construction had been employed the old 
lumns would have had to be removed and the whole 
foundation exposed before the new foundation could be 
added, As it was, not only the foundations were built, 
but the structural work for the new furnace was erected 
by the time the bosh and the upper part of the lining of 
the old furnace had been torn out. A saving of from two 
to three weeks in time on this account alone is estimated. 
[he furnace is 60 ft. high and of a size making 200 to 
300 tons a day possible with moderate driving on coke 
iron. The weight of a coke furnace, figured on this basis, 
vould not exceed 2000 tons, and there is no difficulty in 
arrying such a load with the construction indicated. 
This construction, it is pointed out, lends, itself particu- 
irly well to the thin-lined type of furnace, because the 
weight of the lining in such a furnace is an insignificant 
iraction of that of a standard thick lining, and because 
some outside structure is generally necessary for support- 
ng the platforms, spray apparatus, etc., even if not the 
‘urnace top proper. This can all be done with great ad- 
vantage from the girder frame if the type of construction 
escribed be used. 


who 


Special Economies 
When the steel bosh jacket is used with the ordinary 
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type of furnace it has necessarily to be fitted up and 
riveted together in several sections inside the columns, 
and, in fact, it is commonly attached to the edge of the 
mantle ring as it is put together with the necessity of a 
great deal of fitting of the vertical seams. Of the special 
savings at Ashland the author says: “In the present 
instance the bosh jacket was built entirely independent of 
the furnace and when the construction had advanced far 
enough to receive it it was simply shoved in through the 
columns, hoisted up to place and riveted fast, the entire 
job taking only about two days, as against two or three 
weeks that would have been required had it been built up 
in place in the customary way. 

“We consider that we made easily a saving of five weeks 
on these two accounts alone. The loss of profits, over 
head charges, etc., at such a plant can not be estimated at 
less than $500 a day, and this saving of 35 days, therefore, 
represents a saving of $17,500, or, deducting $1,000 for 
the excess cost over the standard construction, a net 
saving by the use of this construction of $16,500.” 


Canada’s Merchant Marine 


In the calendar year 1911 there were built and regis- 
tered in Canada 339 vessels, measuring 27,736 tons. As 
during the year 279 vessels were removed from the Do- 
minion’s shipping register for various causes, there were 
left on the books at the close of the year 8088 vessels of 
770,446 tons. Of the whole 3444 were steamers measur- 
ing 588,741 tons gross. The estimated value of all the 
vessels registered is $23,113,380. Roughly, 41,500 persons 
find employment in connection with the industry. Of the 
142 registered steamships of 1000 tons or over, a large 
proportion is in the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
traffic. The Emperor heads the list in size with 7031 
tons gross register; the E. B. Osler registers 6787 tons 
gross. There are quite a number of 4000 tons gross or 
over. 

Last year the standing of the Provinces, according to 
the net tonnage of both sailing and steam vessels, was: 
Ontario, 236,877 tons; Quebec, 193,682 tons; Nova Scotia, 
142,631 tons; British Columbia, 122,264 tons; New Bruns- 
wick, 55,872 tons; Prince Edward Island, 9683 tons; Man- 
itoba, 6373 tons; Yukon, 2708 tons, and Saskatchewan, 
356 teas. The high standing of British Columbia is due 
partly to the fact that many of the ships of the Canadian 
Pacific fleet are registered there. Thus Vancouver is 
fourth in the list of ship-owning ports in Canada, with 
45,573 tons to its credit, Victoria being second, with 65,350 
tons; Toronto is third, with 57,513 tons, first place being 
‘held by Montreal with 145,274 tons. 


The Connecticut River Power Company and the New 
England Power Company, allied corporations which are 
developing great hydroelectric plants in western New Eng- 
land, announce that projects completed or in progress will 
give a total of 125,000,000 kw.-hr. per annum, and that 
70,000 hp. is either in operation or is soon to be available. 
The dam at Shelburne Falls is completed and its power 
house is in operation, and the power for driving electric 
locomotives through the Hoosac tunnel will soon be avail- 
able. An important part of the system will be a great 
reservoir now building at Somerset, Vt, covering 6 sq. 
miles to a depth of 60 ft., which will be a reserve supply 
for equalizing the flow of the Deerfield River in times 
of drought. The benefit to New England industries al- 
ready imparted by the development is enormous. 


Imports of pig iron into Japan from the new Tata 
furnaces in India have been very large, and to a certain 
extent have driven English pig iron from the market. 
Although the quality of the Indian iron is said to be in- 
ferior to that of the English or even of the Chinese for- 
merly imported from the Han-Yeh-P’ing works, importers 
have the advantage of $2.50 per ton in freight. 


The German automobile industry shows a steady and 
material growth. In 1909 and tort the German aggre- 
gate exports were, respectively, 190,083,000 marks and 49,- 
013,000 marks. 
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A New Small Revolving Steam Shovel 


A new revolving steam shovel, designed particularly 
for the regular run of contractor's work, where a larger 
type of machine is not required, has been recently brought 
out by the Browning Steam Shovel Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This machine has a 20-ft. boom and a %-cu. yd. 
dipper. The shovel revolves in a complete circle and the 
machine is self-propelling. It has standard gauge tracks 
and can be mounted either on traction or flanged wheels. 
The clearance swing of the dipper is 24 ft. and the handle 
is 12% ft. long. The machine has three engines, one for 
hoisting, one for rotating and a third for crowding or 
propelling the dipper back and forth. The capacity varies 
with the material to be handled. It is stated that thre« 
swings of the shovel can be made per minute. By re 
moving the dipper and substituting another drum it 1s 
possible to use the shovel as a locomotive crane. All the 
operations are controlled by one man who also attends 
to the firing and the boiler. His position is forward in 
the cab where all the movements are in view and all th 
levers are in easy reach. 


The lower base is a steel casting and the rotating one 
which is carried on four 10-in. wheels is 8 ft. wide. The 
rotating truck is strongly built of I-beams, channels and 
angles bolted together with connecting plates and ar 
ranged to support the machinery on the main members 
The hoisting engine is ‘used to pronel the shovel by a 
vertical shaft geared through a crossshaft to the rear 


A New Small Revolving Steam Shovel Built by the Browning Steam 
Shovel Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


truck, the ratio of the reduction gearing being such as 
to give a very powerful drive. The rotating engine drives 
the vertical shaft, the pinion of which meshes with a 
gear on the lower base. The main hoist is driven through 
a train of spur gearing by its engine. The cylinder, 
guides and steam chest of this engine are cast in one piece 
and the cross-heads are fitted with bronze shoes. The hoist 
drum is operated by a separate band friction clutch that 
allows the load to be picked up gradually and does not 
permit the engine to be reversed when the dipper is being 
lowered. The hoist drum is of cast iron, grooved on the 
barrel and properly balanced. The drum hubs are bronze 
bushed and fitted with grease cups for lubrication. All 
the journal bearings are bronze bushed and have re- 
movable caps and grease cups. Open-hearth steel cast- 
ings or forgings are used for all the gears and these have 
machine cut teeth except those on the larger sectional ro- 
tating ring gear, which are cast. All the gears are pressed 
onto the shafts and are keyed in position. The shafts are 
of rolled steel, turned to the proper size and finished by 
grinding. The shafts are heavy and are proportioned to 
carry their loads safely. 

The dipper is made of heavy plate and is equipped 
with four manganese steel teeth. It is fastened to the 
handle in such a way that the angle for the cutting edge 
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can be changed. Selected white oak heavily lored 
with steel plate is employed for the dipper arm The 
shipping weight of the shovel is 18% tons. 


Lighting Fires in Cupolas* 
BY A. H. STEINT 


Whenever properly constructed burners are us. 
lighting up the cupola and the few simple details, 
consist merely in having a loose layer of coke 
over the sand bottom properly distributed, are obs 
a quick and uniform lighting is obtained, especially 
coke is used for at least the first 12 in. It is imm 
whether the oil burner is applied through the breast o; 
ing or through a specially cut hole either underneat 
slag hole or at some other convenient place. Nat 
the burner flame should strike even with or slightl 
upward over the sand bottom and in such a way that 
passes through the various channels all over the bott 

Once the coke is ignited so far that dull red spots 
be seen through the tuyeres, which takes, according to the 
conditions and the diameter, from 10 to 20 min., th 
burner should be stopped, and the natural draft will d& 
the rest. For the start about one-half of the coke bed 
charge should be placed into the cupola, but always tl 
larger pieces first, usually about the size of a brick. As 
soon as the red spots appear the regular bed charge should 
be added with a small quantity of coke left over for level 
ing up. The opening which has been used for lighting can 
then be closed, and only the tuyeres which were previously 
closed (or partly closed) opened until the upper bed is 
burned suitably to receive the following iron and coke 
charges. All this time the cupola and surroundings ari 
free from smoke, and what is still more important to the 
foundryman, a solid uniformly lighted and uniformly 
settled coke bed is maintained. 


As to the cost of lighting, it is found that up to 60 
in. inside diameter of cupola, not more than from % to 
2 gal. of oil are required; above 60 in. in diameter, in 
the proportion of about 1 gal. to the foot in diameter 
Fuel oil or crude oil selling at from 2 to 4% cents per 
gallon, and kerosene from 5 to 9 cents per gallon in barrel 
lots according to locality, can be used. It becomes evident 
that the cost of labor besides the cost and storing of wood 
is far more than lighting with an oil flame. 


Oil burners which are used with fuel oc crude oil can 
be operated with compressed air only. These burners 
have the advantage of instantaneous lighting and that 
some air can be driven into the cupola with the burner 
after the oil is turned off, causing a very rapid lighting 
of the bed charge. 

Oil burners used with hand pump attached are to be 
used with kerosene (coal oil) only. The performance of 
both type of burners is practically the same, the differ- 
ence lying in preheating the latter, which takes usually 
from 2 to 4 min., and that the cupola has to be left to 
ignite further by natural draft similar to the practice 
of lighting with wood. 


For skin drying or baking molds, for drying and heat- 
ing ladles, preheating defective castings for “burning on,” 
an oil burner which gives complete combustion is indis- 
pensable. 


The Foundry & Machine Exhibition Company 


The annual meeting of the Foundry & Machine Exhi- 
bition Company, which conducts exhibits of foundry ap- 
pliances in connection with the annual meetings of th 
foundrymen’s national societies, was held in Pittsburgh 
October 28. To further promote the educational work 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Metals, the company decided to donate 
to the former organization $500 and to the latter $250. 
Exhibitors at the recent Buffalo convention were given a 
rebate of 15 per cent. on the cost of the space they occt- 
pied. Officers were elected as follows: F. N. Perkins, 
Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., president; C. E. 
Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chicago, secretary; J. S. McCor- 
mick, J. S. McCormick Company, Pittsburgh, treasurer 


_*From_a paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Assoc!* 
tion. Buffalo, N. Y 


tHauck Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘he Vauclain Drill, a New Tool* 


Design and Tests Comparing the 
New with the Regular Form of Drill 


A. C. VAUCLAINT AND HENRY V. WILLEt 


aking generally, there can be no better definition 
nomical drilling than “rapid drilling’—the saving 
e. The fact that a drill will cut at some phenome- 
eed or will consume such and such an amount of 
means nothing so far as productive capacity is 


rned. The object in view is the removal of chips. 


Commonly Used Types of Drills 


vs, 1 and 2 illustrate the section scheme of drills 
commonly used. While there are many modifica- 
f these, the figures suffice to illustrate their com- 
characteristic, which is that the cutting edges A 
> pass to one side of the axis of motion of the drill 
d of through the axis. In this respect there is no 
rence between Figs. 1 and 2. It will be seen that in 
cheme the drill has four distinct edges, A, B, C and 
nd that the psual name given to it of two-lip drill is 
rrectly applied. 
eferring to Fig. 3, it is customary for the included 
E to be of 118 deg. and the cutting edges C and D, 
1 and 2, therefore have an unfavorable lip angle. 
e edges constitute what is commonly called the chisel 
t and their cutting resistance is very great. The cut- 
ng edges A and B cut more freely than the cutting edges 
nd D and a tendency to longitudinal fracture of the 
| is set up thereby. This is the cause of the splitting 
lrills. 


Description of the Vauclain Drill 


[he Vauclain drill is a heavy feed drill adapted to the 
economical method of metal cutting and of great 
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remains unbroken. Fig. 6 indicates how the end of the 
bar would appear when ground to form a drill and Fig. 
7 how it would appear if twisted. 

Fig. 8-a again shows the section or end view of the 
bar in its original form. Introducing fillets at R and S 
gives the form shown in Fig. 8-b and removing the cor- 
ners W and V modifies it as in Fig. 8-c. In Fig. 8d, by 
adding areas X and Y to the section, its torsional value 
is increased. Fig. 9 shows the exact section profile. 

Tests have been made for the purpose of comparing 
the ordinary and the Vauclain types of drills. In order 
to secure uniform conditions care was taken that the dif- 
ferent drill tests should be alike in quality of drill steei, 
heat treatment and tempering. The material drilled was 
a tough forging grade steel of about 0.45 per cent. carbon. 
The table shows the horsepower saved by giving the pref- 
erence to the feeds, also the relative strength and endur- 
ance of the ordinary and the Vauclain types of drills. 
The size of drill used in all tests was 1 9/64 in. 


Comparative Tests of Regular and Vauclain Drills. 
Horse- 

Test Kind Feed Speed, In. power Per cent 
per rev. rpm. permin. expended saving 

53 Regular 0.00599 300 1.797 10.86 wate 

54 Regular 0.02 87 1.74 10.30 eS 
55 Vauclain 0.02 87 1.74 5.03 §1.2 
56 Vauclain 0.00599 300 1.797 4.73 56.4 


Lackawanna Talbot Furnaces 

The Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will 
add to its steel capacity by the installation of two 1oo-ton 
Talbot furnaces. The foundation work is in, and it is ex- 
pected the furnaces will be completed by April, 1913. They 
are_being built adjoining the Bessemer department and in 
the most convenient position for duplexing. The ladles 
of blown metal will be taken by cranes from the Bessemer 
building through the present cupola house to the Talbot 
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g. 1—Common Type of Twist Drill. Fig. 2—Common Type of Flat Drill. Fig. 3—Included Angle of Cutting Edges of 118 Deg. 


Diagram Ilustratin 
a to Form a Drill. 
rig. 4 Into Form Adapted for Vauclain Drill. 


Principle of the Vauclain Drill. 


i ° ig. 5—Center Edges of Fig. 4 Shown Beveled. 
ig. 7—Showing Appearance of Drill When Twisted. 
Fig. 9—Diagram Showing Exact Form of 


ig : Fig. 6—Showing Fig. 5 
Fig. 8—Successive Sections Showing Development of Bat 
Construction of Drill: A, Circumference of 


B and C, 3/16 of Diameter of Drill; S, 3/32 of Diameter of Drill; T, 3/16 of Diameter of Drill; XY Indicates Cutting Edges. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE VAUCLAIN METAL DRILL. 


rength, due to its design. In Fig. 4 is shown a bar com- 
ing two flat bars overlapping and integrally connected 
indicated. By beveling, as shown at O and P, Fig. 5, 
edges 4 and B are made to meet at the axis of the 
Since these beveled surfaces are at an angle with 
axis the integral connection between the two flat bars 


From @ paper printed in the Journal for October of the American 
ety of Mechanical Engineers. 
‘eneral superintendent, Southwark Foundry & Machine Com- 
» Philadelphia. 


ielphia ° general superintendent, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
adeiphia, Pa. 


furnaces. The expectation is that 20 to 25 heats will be 
taken off instead of the larger ones usual in Talbot and 
other open hearth practice. This will permit of the use 
of a I-in. nozzle in pouring, and thus give better assur- 
ance of sound ingots. 


The Carnegie Steel Company will erect a new 10-in. 
finishing mill at its Duquesne works, Duquesne, Pa., on 
which rounds, flats and squares will be rolled. This will 
make a total of seven finishing mills at that plant with a 
combined monthly capacity of 48,000 tons. 
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Do Employees’ Benefit Associations Pay? 


Answer of the American Steel Foundries in 
the Good Will Developed, the Physically 


Unfit Eliminated and the Benefits Accrued 


BY W. H 


There never was a time in the history of business 
when the relationship of employer and employee was so 
much discussed. There is endless talk about wages; work- 
ing hours and conditions; efficiency; bonuses; profit shar- 
ing plans; insurance and pensions. These discussions are 
stimulating a deeper interest in the life and welfare of the 
workman, and aside from the final adjustment of the 
ethics of the question, we may take it for granted _ that 
every employer will be willing to increase his efforts and 
expense if in the end he can be sure of a greater degree 
of co-operation and good will from his workmen. 

There is a tendency to place the burden of care of the 
employee upon the shoulders of the employer. This is 
illusttated by the enactment of workmen’s compensation 
laws, which provide, on a liberal scale, for the accident 
risks during working hours. The State says that the 
hazard of the work shall be charged to the industry, but 
it has not yet assumed the position of the British and 
European governments of caring for the workmen of 
small means disabled through sickness or accident while 
off duty, nor has provision been made for the care of the 
family when death occurs. If insurance against the in- 
evitable hazards of life is the cure-all for the woes of the 
average workman—and Lloyds will insure against twins- 
why should not an employer make an effort to secure the 
undivided attention and good will of his employee by 
means of cheap comprehensive insurance? 


Inadequacy of Insurance of Those So Protected 

A statement was recently made by an official of an in- 
surance company in New York that 95 per cent. of the 
people insured had no other assets or estate at the time 
of death. A large percentage of workmen depend on 
fraternal and other cheap forms of insurance, and while 
the protection given by these associations is helpful in 
many cases the workman seldom protects himself and 
his family to the extent that he should, and in a great 
many instances the insurance is not comprehensive enough 
to take care of all of the contingencies in his life. 

If, then, insurance protection, furnished on a scale in 
proportion to the income of the workman, is the work- 
man’s only asset, can a plan be worked out to the mutual 
interests of both employer and employee? 


The General Plan of the Benefit Association 

A year or more ago the American Steel Foundries con 
sidered this question, and decided to organize, as a de 
partment of its business, an Employees’ Benefit Associa- 
tion. The plan decided upon was protection to the limit 
of the workman’s ability to pay, as well as to provide him 
with a sufficient sum of money to support himself and 
family when sick, and to provide a death benefit com 
mensurate with his annual earnings, and at the scale in 
which his family was accustomed to live. It is well known 
that workmen earning from $600 to $1,000 per year cannot 
afford to pay for much insurance, and an investigation 
disclosed the fact that in many instances the average work- 
man protected himself and family in case of death only, 
and then for small sums and specific purposes. The plan 
decided upon was to provide half wages for a year, if 
need be, in case of illness or accident happening while on 
duty: one year’s wages for death due to sickness and two 
years’ wages for death caused by accident while off duty; 
as well as partial and complete disability benefits on a 
similar scale 


Age of the Employees and Insurance Assessment 

\s a preliminary to determining the cost of this pro- 
tection an examination was made of over 2000 of the com- 
pany’s workmen in both eastern and western districts. 
This examination revealed the average age of the work- 
men in four plants to be 30 to 31 years at each plant: also 
that more than half the employees were under 30 years 


*Manager Casualty Department, American Steel Foundries 


CAMERON.” 


of age; that only 5 per cent. of the workmen wer: 
50 years of age, and based on the statistics of this 1 
body of men, a lower assessment than that charged | 
other insurance company, or fraternal society, would 
sufficient to pay the sick and death benefits, if t! 
penses of the association were not included in the « 

The rate of contribution was then fixed at 1% , 
cent. of the wages earned, with a limit of $2,000 liabil; 
To fix the monthly assessment rate, so that the me 
would know in advance the exact sum of money 
paid each month, a classification was arranged, based on 
average monthly earnings, e.g., a workman earning $2 per 
day would enter class No, 7, and pay 75 cents per month 
This class plan avoids dispute as to the amount of dis- 
ability or death benefits payable when the earnings fluctu- 
ate. Therefore, a member in class No. 7 would be en- 
titled to $1 benefit for each working day for a year (but 
not including the first seven days) and his family would 
be paid $600 if he should die from sickness, and $1,200 
if death was caused by an accident while off duty. As- 
sessments stop when disability commences, and_ this 
rule applies to disablements from accidents while the mem- 
ber is on duty, although the company and not the asso- 
ciation pays a similar scale of benefits for accidents which 
happen while the member is at work. A full year’s wages 
are also paid for the loss of a hand or foot; two years’ 
wages for the loss of two hands or two feet; half a years 
wages for the loss of an eye and two years’ wages for the 
loss of two eyes. 


Controlled by Workmen but Company Pays Administration 
It was realized at the beginning that the association 
would only be successful if the members themselves were 
in control of its affairs and destiny, and the plan, ther« 
fore, included the control of the association by a board of 
two trustees from each plant.- Even the appointment of 
the manager of the association was placed within the juris 
diction of the trustees. The company’s contribution 
towards the welfare of the association was the guaranty 
of the integrity of the funds; temporary advances for de- 
ficits and the contribution of all the expense of manage- 
ment, as well as the assistance of its accounting depart- 
ment in collecting the contributions from the wages of its 
members. Rules and regulations were formulated to 
guard the interests of all of the members, and after full 
consideration the trustees approved and accepted them. 

Within three months after the association was organ- 
ized 95 per cent. of the total organization of the com- 
pany became members, from the president to the humblest 
worker—and the results of the first year’s experience has 
proved that the basis of the assessment was sufficient to 
pay the association’s debts with a sufficient margin for 
contingencies. Only once has the company been called 
upon to advance money to pay benefits, and that was 

i first two weeks of the association’s career 

How the Plan Has Worked 

Four hundred and seventeen cases of disability and 16 
deaths have occurred within the year; and $25,000 has been 
listributed in the payment of benefits. The average death 
venefit has amounted to $840. Not one death has occurred 
imong the company’s employees since the association com- 
menced business which has not been taken care of through 
the association’s funds. Together with the compensation 
paid by the company for accidents happening while on 
duty, this means that every sick or injured member ab- 
sent from duty over 7 days has -eceived half wages, and 
the families of the deceased members have received 4 
year’s wages or more. 

It is interesting to note that 12 of the 16 deceased 
members were married men and left 12 widows and 45 
children who were taken care of. Only two of these s'x- 
teen members were carrying other insurance, and only 
one member left property of any account. 
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id employees were given the privilege of mem- 
without medical examination and irrespective of 
since the association has been organized all of 
employees desirous of becoming members have 
lically examined. 


Opportunity of Physical Examination of Employees 
ire, therefore, now in a position to ask ourselves 
tion, “Has the association paid from an employer's 

The opportunity to examine all applicants 
ployment is probably the chief direct benefit the 
derives from the expense and trouble involved 
ervising the association’s affairs. The responsibili- 

d upon the employer under the workmen’s compen- 

acts compel him to guard against accidents due to 

1 deficiencies such as rupture, weak heart, tuber- 

_ epilepsy, venereal and other diseases, which may 

ute to a subsequent casualty or incapacitate a work- 

from a physical standpoint to do a full day’s work. 
works of the American Steel Foundries employ- 

e largest number of men the average rejections by 

edical examiner since the association was organized 

een 15 per cent. 
he elimination of men who are unable to meet the 
ysical standard adopted has unquestionably cut down 
.ccident record, and, of course, the cost of accidents. 
Vhen it is remembered that under the employers’ liability 
workmen’s compensation laws the employer is liable 
r every accident not wilfully or intentionally caused by 
rkman, it is important not to assume the risk of 
loying men with physical defects who may at any time 
llapse while at work and attribute the cause to an acci- 
nt. There is a record of such a case at one of the 
lants. A lamp trimmer was found dead near an elec- 
ic lamp he had been trimming and the outward evidences 
iccident were so slight that it is not known whether 
use of death was heart failure or electrocution. 


Obtaining Co-operation from Workmen 


od will is another advantage which makes it pay 
the employer’s standpoint to organize his eniployees 
benefit association. While good will can néver be 
ired in dollars and cents and is a composite of all 
lements involved in working conditions and personal 
tionships, still there is no doubt whatever that when 
ployee reatizes that his employer is interested in his 
nal welfare and is willing to give him an opportunity 
ntribute toward his own protection at cost. he will 
ibtedly feel grateful and loyal and he will reflect 
attitude in his work. 
this age of large industries, when personal contact 
en employer and employee is impossible, it becomes 
rtant for the employer to find a means of expressing 
od will toward his employee and in a way that will 
considered offensive, as there is nothing the em- 
despises so much as charity. 
it may be the duty of the State or Federal government 
ss laws similar to the recently enacted English insur- 
laws, but until this is done it is believed an employees’ 
association, well managed and offering complete 
ion at the lowest possible cost, is a good substitute 
ready means of bringing the employer and employee 
gether. 





lo Buy Motors for Costa Rican Boats 


Purdy, head of the Purdy Engineering Company, 
se, Costa Rica, arrived in New York October 30, 
stay of about six weeks. Mr. Purdy’s company, 
its affiliation with Wonham, Sanger & Bates, 30 
street, New York, represents a number of Ameri- 
inufacturers and specializes in mining machinery, 
ys and hydraulic apparatus, and has been a leading 
in introducing American machinery in Central 
. Mr. Purdy is also the administrator of the West 
l'ransportation Line, which operates nine shallow- 
steamboats, ranging from 30 to 60 ft. in length, in 
Rica. Gasoline motors are to be substituted for 
m engines in the boats, and to obtain the necessary 
pment while in this country is a part of Mr. Purdy’s 
The boats carry both freight and passengers. 
peaking of business conditions in Costa Rica. Mr. 
Said that trade had been steady but not “rushing.” 
reiterated the statement often made that Germany 
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and England are no mean competitors, the former in 
machinery especially, and he declared the United States 
manufacturers have much to learn still as to how to do 
business with Central America. One hint Mr. Purdy 
gave was that consular or translation charges should never 
be put on a bill, for, while the practice may be honest, it 
makes anything but a good impression on the Spanish- 
speaking natives, who always infer that the American 
house with which they are doing business has employees 
familiar with Spanish. In the case of the consular charges, 
they have been abolished by Costa Rica. If translators 
must be employed, no extra charge for them should be 
specified, said Mr. Purdy, who added that it is a mistake 
never made by Germany or England. He said, also, that 
there seems to be a general misunderstanding as to postal 
rates to Costa Rica, firms in the latter country being 
annoyed by the many letters received bearing a two-cent 
stamp instead of the required five-cent stamp. The present 
rainy season in Costa Rica, he said, has been so far the 
driest in 10 years of the 14 he has been in that country. 
His company also has an office in Managua, Nicaragua. 


Cutter, Reamer and Drill Grinding Machine 


A new motor-driven combination cutter, reamer and 
drill-grinding machine has been brought out by the Wil- 
marth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. In 
general construction the machine resembles the BX New 
Yankee grinding machine of this company, which was 
illustrated in The Iron Age, July 4, 1912, but the capacity 
of this new machine is not so great. 

This machine will grind face and side milling cutters 
up to 12 in. in diameter, angular milling cutters of any 
angle up to 8 in., and plain milling cutters of any type 





‘ 
A Motor-Driven Combination Cutter, Reamer and Drill Grinding Ma- 
chine Built by the Wilmarth & Morman Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


up to the same figure. Straight or taper reamers having 
a maximum length of 17 in. with flutes not exceeding 11% 
in. can be ground, together with taps where the flutes do 
not exceed this figure in length. Other cutters accommo- 
dated include gear and forming cutters of any length up 
to 5% in. in diameter and hobs of the same dimensions. 
The machine will take cylindrical work which is to be 
ground either straight or taper up to a maximum diameter 
of 7% in. and a length of 11% in. The distance between 
centers is 17 in., and holes can be ground in internal work 
up to a maximum depth of 4 in. ,and a diameter of 10% 
in, 

The drill-grinding attachment supplied with this ma- 
chine is of the builder’s regular New Yankee non-caliper- 
ing type. In using the machine for grinding drills it is 
simply necessary to drop the drill into the holder and 
grind. The capacity of this attachment ranges from a 
No. 60 to a %-in. drill, from 3/32 to 1% in. or from 
\% to 2% in., as may be desired. The motor employed for 
driving this machine has a capacity of 1 hp. and was 
specially designed by the General Electric Company for 
this machine. 
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Improved: High-Speed Hack Saw Machine Spring Lock Washer for Bolts 


The use of an improved raising device is the special For use on bolts in a great variety of mac! 
feature characterizing the new No. 7 Kuik Kut high-speed Harvey Spring Lock Washer Company, Ltd., 
hack saw machine that has been recently developed by which is represented in this country by Louis 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Other improve- man, 135 West 
ments include the addition of a lubricating system with a sixth street, Ney 
pump, tank, bed pan and pipes as shown in the accom- ; City, | has devel 
panying engraving. In addition to these special features Lamrig washer. Among the 
the machine possesses the swivel vise and the automatic ad- places where this washer 
justment for the length of stroke, both of which were can be used are railroad 
found in the company’s other machines, one of which was rolling stock and _ tracks, 
illustrated in The Jron Age, September 26, 1o1Tt. mining, textile, printing and 

The raising device which lifts the blade on the non- agricultural machinery, in- 
cutting stroke keeps it from dragging in the kerf and ternal combustion engines 
thus prevents dulling of the teeth. It consists of a friction and many others. Some 
grip working on a heavy upright bar adjusted by a counter- of the special advantages 
balancing weight. To enable the machine to be used for | claimed for it are the fir 
cutting large sizes of iron and soft steel and also small ______ clamping of the nut 
sizes of this material and hard tool steel, a two-speed An Improved Type of Spring 5CTCW S€t, the eliminati n of 
driving pulley is employed. This gives a difference of Lock Nut Washer for Use on side strain on the bolts, easy 
30 strokes per minute. The minimum speed used on tool Railroad Rolling Stock and Rails application and ability to be 
steel and small sizes of stock is 50 strokes, which with an used a number of times 
average travel of 15 in. per stroke gives a blade travel of As will be noticed from the accompanying engraving, 
750 in. per minute. The maximum speed used on larg: the washer consists of a ring with two segments, whic! 
sizes of iron and soft steel is 80 strokes per minute, which 4lmost entirely surround the ring, the ends being bent out 
gives a blade travel of 100 ft. per minute. of the plane of the ring to provide for the locking. Se 

In this new type of machine provision has been made eral sizes of washer for bolts ranging from % to 1! 
for a direct-connected electric motor drive. Where the in diameter are made. 
machine is to be used on a direct-current circuit a standard 
motor operating at from 550 to 1100 r.p.m. is used. This 
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Revised Figures for Copper, Lead and Zinc 


The following revised statistics of production have 
been issued by the United States Geological Survey: 

The smelter production of copper in the United States 
in IQII was 1,097,232,749 lb., or 56 per cent. of the world’s 
production. The production surpassed that of 1910 by 
8,905,317 lb. The production of refined lead in 1911 shows 
an output of 486,976 net tons, which is 16,596 tons ahead 
of the best preceding record—that of 1910. Missouri was 
the largest producer, furnishing nearly 45 per cent. of the 
domestic pig lead. The production of primary spelter 
(zinc) from domestic ore in 1911 was 271,621 net tons 
valued at $30,964,794. This is the greatest production in 
the history of the industry and shows an increase of 109,142 
tons over IQIO. 


The Compressed Air Machinery Company, 531 Mar 
ket Street, San Francisco, Cal., has changed its name t 
Compressed Air & General Machinery Company, as be 
ing better suited to its business. The company has a 
manufacturing department and a supply department. It 
manufactures mining machinery, such as air compressors, 
hoists and rock drills, and does a general manufacturing 
and repair business. In its supply department it handles 
boilers and steam engines, gas engines, wood split pulleys 
all kinds of belting, valves, pipe and fittings, etc. No 
change has been made in the ownership of the corpora- 
tion. No new plant: is contemplated, as the compan) 
motor rests on a special bracket and is connected by a moved into its present quarters only five years ago. P 
silent chain running over hardened tool steel gears. The H. Reardon is president; Eldridge Green, vice-president; 
speed is controlled by a regulator attached to the motor Allan L. Green, secretary, and Charles Arthur Green 
bracket, which enables the operator to vary the speed assistant secretary and treasurer. 
above 50 strokes per minute by small increments. On alter ; 
nating-current circuits a back-geared motor with a cone 
pulley connected by belt with the cone pulley on the machine 


is used instead of the direct chain drive. The length of the In 
: es a of y 2 > I ibb ahigh Uni- 
stroke is automatically determined by the size of the f August 24 by Prof. Frank P. McKibben, Lehi 


material held in the vise. The two-speed pulley enables eer Besides the size of the specimens tested, ote 
an equal blade travel to be maintained for various sizes hes - the fact that the ern ee _— —_ on ie 
of stock to a certain extent, but the speed can be con eure 28 a" = The girders von renee ‘ S 
large machine, subjecting them to transverse stresses. 
Each girder was mounted on roller bearings and the loa 
applied at two intermediate points. One girder failed )) 
The Perry Iron Company, Erie, Pa., recently pur lateral buckling of the compression flange, and the _ 
chased by Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has Y @ tension fracture on the bottom flange. en 
been reorganized by the election of H. G. Dalton, presi- limit was reached apparent! ata point equivalent to ry by 
dent ; George H. Beaumont, vice-president ; M. L. Mozier, 59 per cent. of the maximum load in each case, re 
secretary, and E. P. Williams, treasurer. The name of peared to correspond to about 18,000 Ib. per sq. 1. 
the company will not be changed. Mr. Mozier resides in ‘“*™®SS: 
Erie and was secretary and treasurer of the old company. crag? tote har eas 
The other new officers are associated with Pickands. he Alexander Milburn Company, acetylene appara!’ 
Mather & Co. in Cleveland. The company operates the has removed to its new premises, 1420-22-24-26 West 
Perry blast furnace. timore street, Baltimore, Md. 


The Improved No.-7 Kwik Kut High Speed Hack Saw Machine Buiit 
by E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tests of wrought-iron plate girders about 22 ft. long 
and 30 in. deep were reported in the Engineering Recor¢ 


trolled very accurately by the regulating device provided 
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increased Safety in the Use of Lathe Dogs 


ent contribution to the number of safety appli- 
r use in the machine shop is a new type of lathe 


has been brought out by J. H. Williams & Co., 





Fig. 1—New Style Fig. 2—Old Style i 
View Showing the New and the Old Types of Lathe, Dogs Made by 


J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N 


klyn, N. Y. The changes made in the design to pro- 
this new dog are noteworthy and can be easily seen 
from an inspection of the accompanying engravings. Fig. 
s a view of the Vulcan safety lathe dog, as the new 

s known, while the older type of bent tail dog is 


n in Fig. 2. 


e principal changes in construction of the dog are the 
a safety screw having a square opening and the 
up of the space between the body of the dog and 
screw hub. In this way the projecting head screw 
is apt to catch in the clothing of the machinist has 
eliminated. Another feature about the new dog, 
perhaps not as important as those described, is the 
sing of the diameter of the screw. This change, it 
hasized, has also resulted in the production of a 


aving a better balance when in the lathe. 


Another 


: about the increased diameter of the screw is that 
ld style square head and the safety screws are not 
iangeable, which prevents the machinist from using 
ngerous projecting square head screw fn the new 


my 


both employers and workmen. 


The Italian Scrap Iron Market 


he new construction will undoubtedly commend 


nsul General James A. Smith, Genoa, reports to the 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as follows: 

re is an extensive market for scrap in Italy, but 
hare which the United States has in this trade is 
paratively small, due largely, it is believed, to higher 
than those quoted by exporters of other .countries. 
Italian imports of scrap iron and steel for the past 
ears were as follows, in metric tons of 2204.6 Ib.: 


untries 1909 1910 
States 05.600 Sg eeee 9,190.2 9,691.0 
LUNGSTyY . ict sawn 4,166.7 10,088.0 

oceceeled damanan 32,620.4 15,832.5 

006 0ceunaeeae 70,210.5 79,314.6 

ose eens adcneene 85,037.7 69,344.7 

tain ocedeaeuheoee 83,909.6 42,966.3 
0000qe0e 60 sean 6,076.6 8,391.0 
OG vcnves ste C0E 30,273.6 32,183.7 
_ Europe. «.s:icesebau 4,837.0 19,523.3 
INGA i. .us scene eee 21,440.0 22,155.0 
sccusecuneiel 9,221.5 15,070.9 

Ntries -.. 5. deeeb eee 59,369.7 62,043.1 


00 6 0 6.da'y Meee 416,353.5 386,604.1 


1911 
12,658.8 
12,955.1 
29,002.1 
56,781.3 
67,039.1 
36,929.0 

7,707.6 
37 ,645.2 


6,007.0 
93,702. 


392.703.1 


value of these imports was $6,063,336 in 1911, 
9.107 In 1910, and $7,232,060 in 1909. Scrap iron and 
are subjected in Italy to an import duty of 1 lira 


} 
1d 


) per metric quintal (220.46 lb.), minus the amount 
export tax paid in the country of origin, if one 
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Stagger Feed Spacing Table for Presses 


For rapidly and accurately feeding decorated stock for 
bottle caps, covers, etc., to its inclinable and double- 
action presses, the E. W. Bliss Company, 11 Adams street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has designed a stagger feed spacing 
table. The table is designed to handle standard sheets 
20 in. wide by 28 in. long, and if desired can be adjusted 
to take sheets up to a maximum length of 30 in. The 
speed may be from 120 to 150 strokes per minute accord- 
ing to the size and character of the work being handled. 

The table is moved by the operator after each stroke 
of the press and a cam-actuated stop which engages a 
rack on the table locks it in position. The table is a light 
aluminum casting mounted on rollers, a type of construc- 
tion that permits the operator to cut aa entire row of 
blanks without stopping the press. A handle bar is pro- 
vided to move the table and also to control the grippers 
through eccentric pivots. A pair of scrap cutting dies is 
employed to trim the sheets so that new gauge points are 
made as each row is cut. The spacing rack for gauging 
the cut edges is clamped over a T-slot and can be readily 
removed and others attached, a separate rack being re- 
quired for each different size of cut edge. The scrap is 
cut into small pieces and the cutters are usually mounted 
on the same block as the die to facilitate setting. 

In operation the sheet is first placed between the guides 
on the table and is allowed to rest on a pair of preliminary 





A Patented Stagger Feed Spacing Table for Inclinable and Double 
Action Presses Built by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


stops which place it in position for cutting the first row. 
The grippers are closed by a twist of the handle bar, the 
preliminary stops are lifted clear by the knob at the right 
and the first row is cut. The sheet is then allowed to drop 
against a straight edge at the back, which serves as a 
gauge for the subsequent rows. All the operator has to do 
is to open the grippers, permit the sheet to fall and close 
the grippers again. 


A steel hoop plant to cost $750,000 is to be established 
at once at Alton, IIL, by a syndicate including T. S. Clark, 
Erie, Pa.; John R. Hastings, Lima, Ohio; E. J. Anglin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and George Schauwecker, Sharon, Pa. 
The negotiations with the syndicate were carried on by 
the Alton Board of Trade. An option has been taken on 
a site for the plant, which is expected to employ about 600 
men and to have a monthly payroll of about $30,000. 















































































A Story of a Visit to Sir Henry Bessemer’ 


of a 
the 


Impressions 


Exponent of 


Leading American 
Basic Open-Hearth 


Process—Bessemer and the Mushet Patent 


BY S. 


About 20 years ago, while crossing the Atlantic, I hap- 
pened to be on the same ship with Andrew Carnegie. 
Shortly before landing he asked me if I would not like to 
meet Sir Henry Bessemer. I answered that nothing would 
please me better. “Well,” he said, “within a few days 
after we reach London I will try to arrange for it,” which 
he did by making an appointment with Sir Henry to come 
out to his residence at Denmark Hill in the suburbs of 
London. So one morning we drove out there and spent 
several hours with him. 

Sir Henry Bessemer was a tall, fine looking man, a 
typical Englishman and a good talker, who liked nothing 
better than to talk about the early history of the steel 
business. He first took us around the grounds, which 
were very large, containing 30 to 40 acres. I cannot bet- 
ter describe the place than by copying the following from 
a London paper. The house stands on high ground, look- 
ing toward the Crystal Palace. 


Bessemer’s Home 


“From the terrace of Sir Henry Bessemer’s house the 
distant view is singularly pleasing and essentially English 
in its unhidden sylvan character. The foreground of the 
picture is almost entire!y manufactured. Its natural slope 
toward the valley is perhaps generally maintained, but hills 
have grown where there were depressions, rocks have 
sprouted forth where there was nothing but gravel, and a 
lake with its feeder and outlet forms part of the purely 
artificial river system. Beyond the superbly terraced lawns 
is a sweet bit of real nature, a meadow, in which the tall rye 
grass, buttercups and ox-eyed daisies wave at every puff 
of wind, making the rich carpet red, yellow and white by 
turns. At the lower side of this fat meadow is a bowling 
green, level as a billiard table, and separated from it by a 
rim of ground ivy, next to which comes a triumph of land- 
scape gardening—a great clump of rhododendrons on the 
rocky shore of the picturesque lake—‘Nowhere,’ Sir Henry 
Bessemer tells his guests, ‘more than 18 in. deep, an ex- 
cellent depth for summer boating and winter skating, and 
most convenient if a child falls out of the boat or the ice 
gives way.’ Around the lake are thick shrubberies, in 
which hawthorn, jasmine and honeysuckle contend with 
the lilac, laburnum, laurel and innumerable rhododendrons 
Presently the host vanished in a bush, as if by pantomimic 
trick, and in a moment reappeared and led the way into a 
cavern filled with a magnificent co'lection of ferns, heated 
to the precise temperature, and lighted by a skil!ful com- 
bination of toplights and mirrors. At one extremity of 
this cave, lined with rocks made of brick and cement, is 
a waterfall pouring over a glass wall; at the other a snug 
little smoking room, looking over the lake, with all neces- 
sary refreshments hidden behind a rock, apparently as mas- 
sive as a cheese ring, and of nearly the same outline.” 

The walls of these rooms, as well as the hill itself, were 
built of a great variety of stone. Sir Henry told us with 
a great deal of glee of the visit, not long before, of a 
celebrated geologist, who, when shown the caves and rooms, 
was delighted to see such a collection of rocks and was 
able to tell his host exactly what part of the world many 
of them came from, but was very much nonplused and 
could hardly believe him when Sir Henry told him that 
they were all artificial. 

After wandering around the beautiful grounds as long 
as we wished, we were invited into the library and were 
entertained for two or three hours by Mr. Bessemer with 
his history of his early experience in the manufacture of 
steel. 

Early Experiments 

He explained that the reason he was first indticed to 
think of an experiment with a new process of iron making 
was the knowledge which came to him that the French 


*From the journal of the Cleveland 


Engineering Society, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Emperor, Louis Napoleon, was seeking a material to mak 
better artillery than was then in use. Bessemer’s first ide, 
was that he could make an improved wrought iron }, 
blowing air through the liquid iron instead of stirring it 
with a rabble to bring it in contact with metallic oxides, as 
was the practice in the puddling furnace. To carry out 
this idea, he constructed a small stationary converter o; 
fire brick. This was about 3 ft. inside diameter and con 
siderably more in hight. The pipes or tuyeres entered at 
the side not much above the bottom. They were all con 
nected with the blast box which encircled the converter 
a pipe leading from this to the blowing engine. 

The converter was covered and a hole in the side nea: 
the top was left as an outlet for the flame. When it was 
finished he sent to the iron store for “a ton of pig iron” 
no other specification. Any old thing would do, so long 
as it was pig iron. Here was Bessemer’s lucky day. Hi 
knew nothing at that time about the chemistry of iron or 
what composition was necessary in the iron to make good 
steel. So it was pure chance that it so happened that tl 
iron sent to fill his order was the only brand, “B!aenavon,” 
made in all Great Britain at that time that would have 
made good malleable steel under the conditions by which 
it was made. It was low in phosphorus and sulphur, high 
in silicon and contained a little manganese. So the first 
trial was successful in making a metal which, when tried in 
a neighboring iron works, rolled and hammered success- 
fully. The bars were treated in many ways, both hot and 
cold, and proved to be so strong and tough that it created 
a great deal of interest in all who saw it. 

Mr. Bessemer said that if the steel had been made from 
any other brand of iron made in Great Britain, the result 
would surely have been such a worthless metal, brittle and 
rotten at all temperatures, that he would have abandoned 
the experiment at once. Surely it was a lucky chance that 
sent him to that iron dealer. 


First Licenses Sold 


Bessemer immediately took out patents on the process 
and as the British Society met soon after at Cheltenham 
(this was in 1856), he prepared a paper on the new 
process, which was read, and exhibited his samples. The 
paper created a great deal of excitement among the iron 
makers present, so much so that before the meeting closed 
he sold shop rights to the five leading iron works of Eng- 
land for the sum of £10,000 each, and went back to his 
home with the cash. As I have said before, very littl 
was known of the chemistry of iron and absolutely nothing 
of steel. 

\s soon as possible all of the licensees of the new 
process built converters at their own works and tried to 
make from their own iron, but every one of th 
experiments was a dismal failure, and not a pound o! 
malleable steel could be made. It was, of course, a great 
surprise to every one, including Mr. Bessemer. He was 
branded as a trickster and thief, and every effort was mace 
o get the money back, but he was not the kind of man to 
deceive. He knew that there must be a reason why one 
kind of pig iron would make good steel and another brané 
would not, and he determined to find out the reason, Du! 
it would take time and money to do it. Luckily he now 
had both, so he went to work. He found a chemist who 
thought he could work out a method for finding the com- 
position of the various samples. He succeeded in demon- 
strating that the good ste:l was low in phosphorus and 
sulphur, while the bad was very high in both these ele- 
ments. 


steel 


The First Bessemer Iron 
Mr. Bessemer kept all this knowledge to himself, an¢ 
went quietly to work to build a small converting plant 
with which to experiment and to demonstrate the process 
Meanwhile, he went to work with the help of some friends 
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y back the shop rights which he had sold, as he had 

ed very much higher ideas as to the value of his 

ess than at first. This he succeeded in doing, paying 

ne right £10,000 and for another £20,000, or twice as 

, as he had received. When his experimental plant 

ready he made a journey to the West Cumberland dis- 

to arrange for some iron. The ores from which the 

ron he had used was made had come from there, and 

had discovered that it and the West Cumberland ores 

low in phosphorus, so he ordered some iron made 

that ore. It was duly received at the works and the 

steel in the new plant was made, but very much to his 

rise it was no better than that made by his licensees. 

en he had the iron analyzed and found it high in phos- 

rus. He could not understand how this could happen 

when the ore was so free from this bad element, so he 

rneyed back to the West Cumberland furnace to find 
trouble if possible. 

In wa'king around the plant with the manager he 
me across a large pile of black looking rock or other 
ineral and asked what it was. The manager told him 
t it was the flux he used. Well, what was it? Why, it 
s puddle furnace cinder; this he knew must contain a 

large percentage of phosphorus; he had found the cause 

the trouble sure enough. “Why do you use it?” he 
d. “Why, to make the furnace work smooth and the 
fluid.” The result of the visit was an order for more 
to be made from straight ore with no puddle cinder. 
order was filled and was billed as “Bessemer iron”— 
de name which it bears to this day. 


No Licenses but Royalties 


\e next experiment was successful and the steel turned 

t was all right in every respect and. fully as good as the 

t trial, the samples from which were shown at Chelten- 

It was now comparatively smooth sailing for the 

new works and he was soon able to demonstrate that he 

ld make uniformly good steel that was strong and 

gh, hot or cold; also steel of any carbonization desired, 

hard or soft. His old friends, from whom he had bought 

k the licenses, then came and demanded them back, but 

said, no; the process was much more valuable than he 

rst supposed and he had decided not to sell any shop 

rights, but would license any one to use the process for 

yalty of £1 per ton for rails and £2 for all other work. 

s royalty he insisted on and it was paid by all users 
the process in England during the life of the patent. 

lhe process very soon came into general use, as the 

was ripe for it. It was just what was wanted, par- 

ilar'y for rails. The old wrought iron rails were very 

r and the “Bessemer steel rail” filled a long felt want; 

without it the great railroads of the world would be almost 

ssible. The first rail was laid at the Crewe Station 

f the London & Northwestern Railroad and wore out 23 


1 
ralis, 





Mushet’s Manganese Patent and Its Lapse 


Bessemer soon found that manganese was necessary in 
ron to make the steel malleable when hot in rolling 
hammering, but the process of adding a carbide of 
nganese to this mixture was the idea of another in- 
ventor, Robert Mushet, who thus became a rival of Bes- 
Semer, and as Mushet sold an interest in the patent to one 
the iron companies who were trying to get back the 
right which they had sold back to Bessemer, they 
this as'a lever to demand a very large royalty from 
mer for the use of the manganese patent. Through 

1 great deal of bad feeling was worked up between 
emer and Mushet. The handling and caring for 
e's patent was left by him to one of his partners, 
by some oversight or negligence, allowed the pat- 
lapse by a failure to pay the annual fees when due; 

ry much to Bessemer’s surprise and joy, he learned 
rning that this had happened, and that Mushet’s 

t was public property; that he as well as all others 
Vas Tree to use it. Bessemer’s process was useless without 
ct’s invention, and Mushet ought to have made a for- 

ut of it, but he made nothing and died a poor man. 

eral years after the lapsing of Mushet’s patent, one 

ng there was a knock at Mr. Bessemer’s door. On 

ng it the servant found a young woman, poorly 

ed, who asked to see Mr. Bessemer. She was shown 

‘he library and introduced herself to Mr. Bessemer as 
ughter of Mr. Mushet. She said she had heard that 
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he was a kind-hearted man. She had come of her own 
free will to tell him that her father and his family were 
very poor and suffering for the necessities of life. She 
knew that by the aid of her father’s invention he was being 
helped to make a great deal of money and she thought 
that perhaps he would help them in their great need. The 
result of this appeal was that Mr. Bessemer during the re- 
mainder of Mr. Mushet’s life paid him a pension of £300 
per year, thus proving the truth of what the daughter had 
heard. It certainly was a noble act. 


Changes in the Converter 


Bessemer’s model works soon became the mecca of the 
iron men of England, for here were worked out all the 
early problems of Bessemer steel making. The stationary 
converter was soon abandoned for the tipping converter, 
mounted on trunnions, with a removable bottom, in which 
were placed the fire clay tuyeres. Except in some minor 
details this beautifully simple piece of apparatus has re- 
mained unchanged for 50 years. The works in Sheffield 
still is in operation under the name of Henry Bessemer & 
Company. He made a large fortune from the royalties 
acquired in England, but comparatively little from the rest 
of the world. 

For many years, more steel was produced by the Bes- 
semer process than by all others put together, but now 
the basic open-hearth has passed it in tonnage, and it 
would seem that the day is not far distant when, as 
A. L. Holley used to predict, the open-hearth will go to 
the funeral of the Bessemer process. The reason for this 
is not hard to see. The acid Bessemer process must have 
pig iron low in phosphorus and sulphur, high in silicon, 
within very close limits; the basic Bessemer must have 
high phosphorus, low sulphur and silicon. The particular 
kind of ores necessary to make these kinds of iron are 
getting scarcer every year. 

While for the basic open-hearth only low silicon is 
essential, phosphorus and sulphur can be removed by the 
process and much lower phosphorus and sulphur be left 
in the finished steel than is found in the average Bes- 
semer. 

In several works in this country a process is in use in 
which high silicon pig iron, also high in phosphorus, is 
used. Most of the silicon and carbon are blown out in 
the Bessemer converter, the metal being then removed to 
an open-hearth furnace, where the phosphorus and sulphur 
and the remainder of the carbon are removed and the steel! 
finished. 


Bessemer’s Royalties His Versatility 


Jessemer was a very versatile inventor, but the bulk 
of his fortune was made from his steel process. The 
patent for this expired in 1870. During its life he re- 
ceived in royalties over £1,000,000. Very seldom has an 
inventor been so well rewarded. 

One invention of his was “Bessemer gold powder,” the 
method of manufacture of which he did not patent, but 
kept a secret. Only four or five workmen were employed, 
as the machinery was automatic. After he had made his 
fortune from steel, he gave the gold powder business 
outright to the two leading workmen who had grown old 
in his employ. 

He was the inventor of several patents on sugar mill 
machinery, also of a system of furnaces using combustion 
under very high pressure. He spent a great deal of money 
on this but nothing came of it. 

He only left England on one occasion, when he crossed 
the Channel to France. He was so terribly sick that he 
came near dying, but this set him to working on an idea 
for a steady cabin steamer. Thousands of pounds were 
spent in building a very large boat embodying his idea, 
but it was a failure and was broken up. If this had been 
a success he said he would have visited America; but much 
as he desired to come, he did not dare to take the risk. 

He was always busy at something new. At the time 
of our visit he was working on a solar furnace, using a 
large number of 24-in. lenses. The rays of the sun coming 
through were concentrated in a small furnace, resulting 
in a tremendous temperature. I never heard the result 
of this experiment. 

I bade good-bye to our host with regret and shall never 
forget the visit. I saw him but once again, just for a few 
moments, in London. 
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American Institute of Mining Engineers 


An Unusual Collection of Papers 
on Iron and Steel Metallurgy Pre- 
sented at the Cleveland Meeting 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the American Institute of Mining Engineers was signally successful jr 
its efforts to give distinction to the Cleveland meeting of October 28-31 by the number and character of the 
papers presented. Probably no equal showing in literature on iron and steel has been made at any meeting of 
the institute, perhaps excepting the rare occasions on which it has joined forces with the Iron and Stee! 


Institute in an international gathering. In line with the history of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
particularly the records of some of its meetings in the eighteen-eighties, the blast furnace and the materials of 
the blast furnace had a large place in the discussions at Cleveland. However, foundry metallurgy was not over- 
looked, and there were several noteworthy papers on steel, especially on case hardening. A feature of the 


meeting was the. presentation of the draft of a new constitution and by-laws. by the committee appoint 


prepare a plan for the future government of the institute. 


New System of Rail Inspection 


Briefly, reference was made in The Iron Age of Oc- 
tober 31 to the excellent papers presented at the two 
sessions of Tuesday. Robert W. Hunt, Chicago, in his 
paper on “Recent Developments in the Inspection of Steel 
Rails,” referred to the situation as it existed early this 
year when the chief executives of several of the principal 
railroad systems of the country decided to work for better 
results under the present specifications and to secure ac- 
curate data on the causes of rail failures. They arranged 
to try a more thorough system of inspection by placing 
inspectors in each manufacturing department of the rail 
plants to be on duty during all working hours. Instruc- 
tions to the inspectors were to observe carefully all the 
manufacturing operations, and if they saw any serious 
variation from the details of the specifications under 
which the rails were contracted to be made, or from the 
recognized good practice of the plant, they were at once 
to call the attention of the foreman to what was happen- 
ing, make a record of the fact and also report it to the 
inspector in the succeeding department to which the ingot, 
bloom or rail would pass in the progress of its making. 
The particulars of the inspector’s observations were to be 
reported in writing to the proper office of the purchaser 
and in any case of neglect of duty or bad work the fact 
was to be given in writing to the official in charge of. the 
work, thereby affording an opportunity for immediate in 
vestigation and so be a check on the judgment and fair 
ness of the inspector making the report. 

The expectation was that this new plan of inspection 
would insure extra care on the part of the inspectors in 
observing the behavior of the metal in the rolls and at 
the drop test, and a careful examination of the finished 
rail. It also insured the correct marking of heat numbers 
and locations of rails in the ingots from which they were 
rolled. It was expected, too, that the effect on the work- 
men of knowing that their responsibility for and associa 
tion with a heat of steel and the rails made from it 
extended beyond the department in which they were em 
ployed would mean greater care and better work. This 
plan of inspection when presented to the rail makers was 
cheerfully accepted with scarcely an exception. 


BLOOM DISCARD 


Captain Hunt was asked a good many questions about 
present rail mill practice. As to discard, he said the usual 
amount was 9 per cent. Some specifications require that 
shearing of the bloom shall proceed until seemingly sound 
steel is reached. A very few specifications call for 20 to 
25 per cent. discard, and an additional charge is made 
by the mill in such cases. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
purchased a large quantity of rails with the understanding 
that it would receive none rolled from the top bloom. 
It happened that the steel company had two rail mills, so 
that the top bloom could be diverted to the other mill. 
As to who received the rails rolled from top blooms the 
speaker was not informed. 

Replying to the question who determines the amount 
of shearing where the specification provides that the bloom 
shall be sheared until there is no longer evidence of un- 
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soundness, Captain Hunt said that this had led to as 
much dispute as any one point. For himself he insisted 
that it was not the inspector’s duty to say when shearing 
should stop, for then the mill would be able to say that 
the inspector had passed the steel. What the inspector 
should do is to make careful note so that he can say 
that a certain bloom of a certain heat was improperly 
sheared, and if this is the case he should immediately 
report it to the foreman. The shear indeed sometimes 
conceals a porous condition, as it cuts through the steel 
as through a piece of cheese. Speaking generally about 
the new inspection system, Captain Hunt said that under 
it many heats have not gone into rails that under old con- 
ditions would have been so used. No manager can be 
in all parts of the works at one time, and the new system 
insures closer observation of every stage of manufacture. 
Concerning the present very large call for open hearth 
rails, he said that this had undoubtedly so relieved the 
strain upon Bessemer works that they now had a good 
deal less difficulty in getting sufficient high-grade Bes- 
semer ores for their requirements. 


COPPER IN RAIL STEEL 


The question of copper in rails came up and Captain 
Hunt spoke of the order of the St. Paul Railroad for 
10,000 tons of rails from steel to which a sufficient copper 
addition was made to give 0.5 per cent. copper in the rail 
[he rails were rolled by the Illinois Steel Company, and 
the rolling results were entirely satisfactory, there being 
no trouble from red shortness. The copper was added 
as copper wire and was introduced into the casting ladle 
The idea originated with Vice-President McKenna of ! 
St. Paul, who introduced the McKenna re-rolling process 
It was based on the satisfactory results obtained from rails 
from Cornwall ores, where the steel had about 0.5 per cent 
copper. What copper will do for rails under moder! 
conditions remains to be seen. 

Elwood Haynes considered the process of making ste¢ 
quite as important as the method of working it, to produce 
sound rails. Automobile manufacturers are particular t 
introduce vanadium, nickel or some other element into th 
steel where it is to be subjected to shock or vibration 
While carbon steel would break after 40,000 to _ 50,00 
vibrations, vanadium or nickel steel would go to severa 
million vibrations. 


Titanium in Cast Iron 


Bradley Stoughton presented a paper entitled “Notes 
on Titanium and on the Cleansing Effect of Titanium 0" 
Cast Iron.” He gave the results, first, of a research ito 
the quite extensive literature of titanium, and, second, 0! 
a series of original tests to determine the effect of titanium 
on iron castings. The results of this study, extending ove 
more than two years, were summarized as follows: | 

1. Steel or cast iron, in which the titanium is proper 
proportioned, and which has been properly treated, 1s "™ 
proved in strength, toughness and durability against wea” 
such as, for example, the wear of railroad rails, of st 
and chilled iron rolls, car wheels, etc. 

2. These improvements seem to be caused, not s0 
by the direct effect of titanium on the metal, as 


much 
by its 
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nfluence in removing harmful impurities, such 
ind oxides, nitrogen, occluded slags, and per- 

sulphur. It appears also to reduce segregation, 
1 contribute to the same end. 

der that its effects may be fully realized the 
steel or iron with titanium must be correctly 
[here are a few simple but essential details 
ed; if they are neglected the best results can- 

ected. 


DEPEND ON PROPER METHOD 


RESULTS 
ting on his third point the speaker said: 
strate by an example: A series of tests on cast 
irried on in a German foundry, in which sci- 
paratus and instruments were employed, and 
apparently exercised in executing the work, but 
m treatment was performed without a knowl- 
e conditions which should have prevailed, and 
equence the results were inconclusive. It is as 
uld attempt to boil water with the best adapted 
obtainable; with scientific instruments to meas- 
emperature and regulate the operations, and with 
ndition fulfilled except heating the water to a 
ich temperature. Obviously, the result would be 
insatisfactory at 211 degrees F., as far as boiling 
ncerned, as at 60 degrees, although the former 
vithin a hair’s breadth of success. So, in adding 
, iron or steel, if it is put into the slag, instead 
etal, or if opportunity is not given for it to be 
and do its work, or if the steel is subsequently 
to become oxidized, or if the treated metal is 
h too hot or much too cold—if any or all of 
portant details are neglected we must not expect 
he best results. 
TITANIUM AND CHILL 
on Mr. Stoughton’s very thorough 
Jr., asked whether titanium reduced 
it had this effect he could not see that it was 
in foundry iron. The value of charcoal iron, 
is measured by its ability to take chill. The 
the author was that titanium does reduce chill, 
ry large majority of chilled rolls are made from 
treated iron, also a certain amount of car wheels. 
re is an addition of manganese in the manufacture 
products, and with this and the titanium the 
‘ch harder and the body is tougher and stronger. 
fessor Kemp told of his investigations of various 
ts of titaniferous iron ores, of which there are 
‘lions of tons north of the Lake Superior ranges, 
as in Wyoming, Colorado, Virginia and North 
If these can be used they will add very greatly 
supply of available ores. He had also found van- 
ind chromium in these ores, the curves of these two 
ts going up and down in very close sympathy, but it 
heen possible to determine the relation between 
nd the chromium and vanadium content. 


discussion 
EK. Johnson, 


1 


example, 


The Cuyuna Iron Range 


Zapffe, Brainerd, Minn., read a paper on “The 
res of the South Rawge of the Cuyuna District of 
ta,” and accompanying it were comments by W. A. 
Jr., on the metallurgy of these ores. Explora- 
y churn and diamond drilling, carried on for eight 
ndicate according to Mr. Barrows 110,000,000 tons 
ore, the average analysis of which is slightly below 
ent. iron, with no ore analyzing below 40 per cent. 
luded in this estimate is 50,000,000 tons, having 
ge analysis of 54.60 per cent. iron. The above 
the south range only. The north range shows 
greater than the south range; it contains sev- 
cing mines and is consequently better known. 
‘ral appearance and physical structure Cuyuna ores 
e those from the Marquette and Menominee ranges. 
1 advantage of Cuyuna ores over those from the 
range is that of better physical structure, their use 
freedom from flue dust troubles in smelting. 
rows suggested that it would be better to widen 
the supply of iron ores by including now in 
mixtures such as are found on the Cuyuna range, 
lefer their use until necessity compels a mixture 
v-grade ores. Those of the Cuyuna range have 
objectionable feature aside from a slightly higher 
ntent than is really necessary and a consequently 
slag volume. 
( roxton, referring to the use of 40 to 60 per cent. 
res in the Cleveland Furnace Company’s mixture 
and to one furnace at which he knew of 90 per 
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cent. being used, said that the results had been better 
than the analysis would indicate. The ores are consid- 
erably coarser than the Mesaba ores and freer in action in 
the furnace. 


Action of Carbonizing Materials in Case-Hardening 


Two papers which received much favorable comment, 
since they gave data not ordinarily made available by 
manufacturers, were those of Robert R. Abbott, Cleveland, 
on “A Comparison of the Action of Various Carbonizing 
Materials,” and of Mark A. Ammon, Cleveland, who pre- 
sented an investigation into the relations between hardness 
as measured by the Brinell and scleroscope methods and 
depth of carbonization in different kinds of steel hardened 
under different conditions. In his introduction Mr. Abbott, 
who is metallurgical engineer of the Peerless Motor Car 
Company, referred to the great importance case-hardening 
has: 


COM MERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE PROCESS 

The practice of carbonizing steel for the purpose of case-harden- 
ing has within the past 10 
Formerly case-hardened steel was held in more or less con- 
This 
The development of the motor-car industry, 
and coincidentally that of modern alloy steels, has resulted in over- 


formerly 


assumed great commercial importance 
years. 
tempt, since it was considered a cheap substitute for tool steel. 
is no longer the case. 
coming many difficulties experienced in case-hardening. 
This result has been accomplished by increased knowledge regarding 
the analysis of the steel which would respond most readily to case- 
hardening, and by more careful methods of treatment of the car- 
bonized steel. 

The ordinary method of carbonizing consists in packing the steel 
with the carbonizing material in cast iron boxes and placing them 
in a furnace at of from 1500 to 1900 deg. F. for 
a time sufficient to give the required depth of “case.” The steel is 


then either quenched directly from the box or is allowed to cool 


a temperature 


without unpacking, and finally given a single hardening heat, or, for 
special work, two or three heats. 

During the 1911 
material sold in the 
probably $55 per ton. 


more than 100,000 tons of 
United States, at an average 
More than 85 per cent. of this material con- 
sisted of granulated bone. Within the past four years many manu 
factured compounds have placed on the market, consisting 
largely of some form of carbon or carbonaceous material, with or 
without the addition of chemicals. 


year carbonizing 


was price of 


been 


EFFECTIVE CARBONIZING TEMPERATURES 
will absorb carbon placed in contact it at the tem- 
The reaction is exceedingly slow, but 
Below 1500 deg. F. 
Various 
causes combine to impracticable to carbonize above 1900 
deg. F. In carbonizing is carried out at temperatures 
ranging from 1550 to 1750 deg., and higher temperatures are used 
only as important as the cost. ‘Broadly 
speaking, the higher temperatures can be employed for high grade 
work when proper facilities are at hand for a careful regulation of 
the temperature, and a knowledge is possessed of the correct subse- 
quent heat treatment of the carbonized product. 

When steel is carbonized, the carbon does not penetrate in a 
gradually decreasing from a high carbon exterior to the 
uncarbonized core, but rather in a series of steps; for example, 
there is usually present a considerable zone of the eutectoid com- 
position, which in the present paper has been assumed to contain 
0.90 per cent. of carbon. 

Many of the commercial materials bekave differently in car- 
bonizing, and even under exactly the same conditions of time and 
temperature different depths of penetration or different per cents. 
of carbon or both are obtained. In order to produce good results 
in case-hardening a uniform material must be used, and the treat- 
ment of the steel subsequent to carbonizing must be suited to the 
nature of the case produced. 


Steel with 
perature of the atmosphere. 
increases rapidly with increasing temperature. 
the absorption is too slow to be commercially important. 
make it 
general, 


when the quality is not 


content 


TWENTY-FIVE MATERIALS INVESTIGATED. 


Mr. Abbott’s investigation was undertaken to compare 
most of the important commercial carbonizers as to cost 
and rapidity of carbonizing and the nature of the resultant 
carbon zones. He considered the usual method of inves- 
tigating by carbonizing small bars for different periods 
and then turning off successive layers and analyzing for 
carbon to be unsatisfactory since two bars showing prac- 
tically the same carbon content might be carbonized in quite 
different ways, so that the same subsequent heat treatment 
would produce decidedly different results. The method 
he employed was the result of four years’ study. Twenty- 
five materials were investigated—pure bone, bone in which 
the glue has been partly or wholly extracted, bone mixed 
with other carbonaceous material, partly roasted nuts, 
husks and kernels of seeds or beans, charred carbonaceous 
materials heavily charged with chemicals. No compressed 
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gases were employed, but only the gases given up by the 
various materials. The paper gives nearly 40 pages of 
tables and diagrams showing the results of the very exten- 
sive investigations as to depths of the zones of carbon 
produced by the various materials at different temperatures 
for varying times. The author considers the repeated use 
of material unsatisfactory Mixing part new and part 
old is objectionable since at pli where a variety of car- 
bonizing is done the is not uniform, having 
been used at different temperatures and for different 
lengths of time 

One of the tables gives the relative cost of carbonizing 
to a given depth with different materials. The use to which 
the steel is to be put should decide in selecting the material 
and in fixing the temperatut f carbonization. Various 
examples were given in tl owing the practical use 
to which its data can | importance of a knowl- 
edge of the heat treatmen ry to put the work in the 
best condition after carbonizing was also emphasized. 


Measurements and Relations of Hardness and Depth -of 
Carbonization 
The introduction 
dealt with case-hard 
to the object of 


yn’s paper, which also 
following statement as 


The 


steel ball 
of the resulting 

square millimeter 
of the 1 


} 


termined 


surface 

face has 
sults given 
opposite ; 
steel would 
material b 
considerex 
method 

kg., while the 

of 0.01 in. acro 


dropping from a hight of 10 i: 


as t 


lened 

might lead to 
carbonization uld | letermined 
commercial accur 

It was seer 
the Brinell met} 
would be so gt 
jured by it. 
chine, which a 
used in combinat 
the diameter 
was measured to 0.0001 


formula was determined to gi‘ tar Brinell readings 


BRINELL AND SCI ( RESULTS COMPARED. 


In discussing the results the paper points out that in 
testing hardness after carboni: d before quenching 
the most apparent fact was the higher scleroscope reading 
after carbonizing compared with the reading before car- 
bonizing, while the corresponding Brinell readings were but 
slightly higher in the case of one steel and actually lower 
in another. The explanation is that the scleroscope 
method, being influenced largely by the surface conditions 
measures the increased hardness due to the higher carbon 
The Brinell hardness, being more a function of the core 
than of the surface, is actually made less for the lower 
depths of carbon due to the soft annealing produced by 
the slow cooling in the carbonizing boxes. After quench- 
ing from the carbonizing box the scleroscope readings 
show a gradual decrease in hardness with increased depth 
in carbon after the first hour of carbonization. The 
Brinell hardnesses show some slight irregularities due to 
differences in cooling rate caused by mechanical difficulties 
of quenching from the large carbonizing boxes. How- 


ever, the curves show an increase in hardn« 
6 hr. and then the hardness becomes practical 
The explanation is that the influence of the c 
while the influence of the case increases as 
the carbon becomes greater ; therefore as soon 
becomes great enough to cause the core influ 
come negligible the hardness ceases to rise 
creases. This decrease, as with that shown 
scope, is thus explained. With increasing de 
nization the percentage of carbon in the sur 
higher; in quenching from this high temperatu 
tenite-forming tendencies increase with incr: 
and the higher the percentage of austenite tl 


laraness 


BRINELL HARDNESS AND CONDITION OF TH 


ving the results of the hardness tests 
ench on double-quenched specimens the*pape1 
nell hardness did not reach that of the 
r the higher heats of carbonization 
the data necessary for determining th 
yn at which the condition of the cor 
iny influence upon the Brinell hardness 
pproximately at the point where the Brinell 
second quench is the same as that on the 
bout 0.11 in. deep. 
conclusion it was stated that the knowle 
the research work detailed in the paper had fort 
is of a system of testing carbonized parts for 
ation and efficiency of the heat treatment 
HE SCLEROSCOPE AND THIN AND THICK PII 
he discussion of Mr. Ammon’s paper a question y 
the results with the use of the sclerosc 
hnson had used it to test thin discs and also pic 
in. thick. He considered that mass has a g 
do with results in hardness testing, also the resili- 
f the anvil Che question was how to overcome 
ns due to these two causes. Mr. Ammon in r 
he considered the scleroscope to be only a measure 
elasticity and that its results were not a functior 
ore or of anything that might be used to support 
Mr. Stoughton suggested that probably Mr 
had found the substances he tested to be hard 
the anvil. Mr. Shore, the inventor of the scleroscop 
admitted that thin pieces present difficulties 
hton had found that the effects of the anvil appear 
case of soft pieces. In view of the great importat 
question of hardening he considered the instit 
under obligations to the companies which had 
d the publication of the data contained in the pa 
rs. Abbott and Ammon. The data in existen 
hardening, hardness tests, etc., are voluminous 


ttle has been given for publication. 
Cooling Phenomena in Carbon-Iron Alloys 


lley Stoughton, in the absence of Prof. H 
lowe, gave a synopsis of the latter’s extended paper deal- 
with Ruff’s “Carbon-Iron Equilibrium Diagram.” 
paper was highly technical and dealt with phases of 
lenomena of cooling which are little understood by 
iverage iron and steel metallurgist. Professor Howes 
investigations were carried out in the metallurgical labora- 
tories of Columbia University, in part under a grant fro! 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Professor How 
ws that the unexplained variations in the cooling cut 
t Gutowsky are very great and that the rate of graphitiza 
n in the cooling of iron is very capricious; also that the 
ration of graphite continues at temperatures far bel 
se to which Professor Ruff seems to confine it 
Stoughton also presented some data prepared by 4 
Wittorff and originally published in the Russian language 
Che result of Wittorff’s study, he said, had been to exten¢ 
y our knowledge of hypereutectic alloys of if 
and carbon 


The comment on the subject as presented by Mr. 
Stoughton brought out the view that much more prac 
use will in time be made of the investigations into the P 
nomena of the cooling of iron so far as it relates to carbo" 


dit that wasn 


tions. H. D. Hibbard mentioned the fact that 
hit nasses 


metal does not solidify as cast iron does, Dut P# 
‘ heenc 
through a mushy stage. It was suggested that the 4 


‘f silicon in wash metal was doubtless the cause 0! *" 
phenomenon, in view of the well known effect of si" 


hic 
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n conditions. One member suggested that with 
ise of knowledge of the changes taking place in 
fication of molten iron better control would be 

the product of the blast furnace, whether of 
eray iron. Professor Kemp said that in the 
d crystallization of great masses of rock geology 
onized the same processes as are observed in 
iron and steel, the study of the structure of 
.cks in the field showing parallels with the struc- 
(loys as shown by metallography. 


Blowing in a Blast Furnace 


rst paper of Tuesday afternoon was by R. H. 
r, superintendent Columbus Iron & Steel Company, 
e the results of the writer’s extensive experience 
in blast furnaces. The practice which he de- 

| gradually developed to a point where the results 
safe and satisfactory. The most critical points 
¢ in are the placing of the kindling wood, the 
down of the gas, the closing of the iron notch 
rst cast. The paper described the method of 
ut the furnace by the building of a “Dutch oven” 
ne of the tuyeres and the use of coke for fuel 
r described the use of an iron pipe 3 or 4 in. in 
and about 10 ft. long in the iron notch, the object 
burn completely all the kindling wood below the 
efore the slag falls into it and also to heat up 
h bottom thoroughly. As soon as the blast is 
the gas will come out through this pipe 
iron trough, where there should be a wood fire 
it immediately Near the outer end of the pipe 
holes in which to insert hooks for pulling it out 
time comes. As the volume of gas increases 
flame at the end of the pipe gets hotter and roars 
does no harm. The practice of the author has 
let this gas burn at the iron notch for four hours 
rting the blast and then to pull the pipe and shut 


rurnace¢ 


cn 


PUTTING ON THE BLAST. 


paper gave details as to filling the wood and filling 
The portion relating to putting on the blast 


llows: 
in putting the blast on at once, and using hot blast 
furnace whenever stoves are available. If the volume 
reased properly, the furnace will not “hesitate,” but 


f easily, and the first slip will be indefinitely postponed. 


have not been previously heated with gas, then red 


rust in through the tuyeres to light the kindlings. 
cold and 
from the 


gas-flues are 
is different 


nace is a single stack and the 
nethod of “bringing down the gas’”’ 


here are one or,more furnaces in blast and delivering 
same gas mains, 
blast is turned on a single stack, both bells and the 


re left open for a while and not closed until there 


i 
and voluminous flow of gas at the top of the furnace 
nd then the little bell, are ciosed, and all the gas goes 
bleeders. All gas burners on stcves and boilers are 
d, and all fire is kept away from dust catchers and clean- 
The gas mains are gradually filled with the dense white 
s by partly closing the bleeders. At the farthest end of 
gas is allowed to escape through a valve or a cleaning 
to expel all the air in the mains. When gas is leaking 
e cracks of doors and burners, and there is’ pressure 
gas main, the last gas burner under the farthest boiler is 


l, and the gas is lighted by the fire on the boiler grate. 


re then closed so as to force all the gas into the 
ving the mains full of gas at a pressure of a few 
ter, the danger of explosions is averted. The very 


ty of the blowing-in gas is shown by the analyses I 


rded in our Transactions, but all trouble can be 


roper handling of the gas. Great care must be taken 


gas burners faster than the volume of gas will allow; 
me and pressure increase, the burners at the stoves can 
ise of “twin” furnaces, all these precautions can be 
| the gas from the new furnace can be soon turned into 
bells bleeders. 


tween the new furnace and those already in blast must 


ns by closing the and Of course, the 
ist before the blast is turned on. 
t attempt to give in exact cubic feet the amount of 
uld be blown during the first hours of blowing-in; but 
it all times during the first day or two should be suf- 
revent much blast pressure on account of “hesitating” in 
»f stock. While the wood is burning the blast volume 
sufficient to prevent gas from coming back in the tuyeres 
f the pulsations of the engines. I usually start with 25 
of the normal blast. 
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OPENING IRON NOTCH, 

Where slag is used in filling the furnace the paper sug- 
gested flushing out a considerable amount before attempt- 
ing to open the iron notch. The latter operation is not 
difficult providing the keeper drills in on the level and 
through the soft clay that fills the hole left by the 4-in. 
pipe. Sometimes a big tapping bar is driven into the soft 
clay as soon as the iron notch is shut for the first time, 
but the writer had found several disadvantages in this and 
preferred to leave the bar out. 

Some records of blowing in at Columbus, Ohio, accord- 
ing to the method described were cited in the paper. In 
one case the furnace had very hot stoves to start with 
and the blast temperature exceeded 1400 deg. On this 
account the blast volume was increased more rapidly than 
usual and the first cast was only 13 hours after the blast 
went 

In the discussion Mr. Johnson referred to the danger 
of explosions in bringing down the gas and said that filling 
the downcomer with steam afforded a cushion between the 
gas and the air and prevented the mixing of the two. He 
had found it good practice in this connection to put on 
more blast than normal. By the use of the steam cushion 
he had brought down the gas in 10 minutes. Another sug- 
gestion was to put clay mixed with coke breeze over the 
tap hole. Drilling through this soft mass was easy. He 
considered Mr. Sweetser’s use of the iron pipe in the iron 
notch one of the best expedients he had heard of. 


Alloys of Cobalt with Chromium and Other Metals 

Elwood Haynes, Kokomo, Ind., in a paper entitled 
“Alloys of Cobalt with Chromium and Other Metals,” told 
of his experiments in the search for metallic alloys which 
would resist oxidation and other harmful influences and 
have valuable physical properties. In a paper read a few 
years ago Mr. Haynes had described the properties of an 
alloy of nickel and chromium. Later he produced an alloy 
of cobalt and chromium and had added to the cobalt 
chromium alloys the non-metallic elements carbon, silicon 
and boron. Tungsten, he had found, alloys readily with 
chromium and cobalt in all proportions, producing a harder 
and more elastic alloy, especially if it contains a small 
amount of carbon, boron or silicon. When the tungsten 
reaches 40 per cent. or more the alloy becomes so hard that 
it will not only scratch glass but will readily scratch quartz 
crystals. 

Records were given by Mr. Haynes of the work done 
by a %-in. square cast bar of the alloy, which he called 
stellite, after having been ground to a suitable edge and 
set in a tool holder attached to a lathe. With a steel 
tool of the same size, 26 cast iron wheels had been ground 
in 10 hours. The stellite tool turned 49 of.these wheels to 
form in the same time. The steel tool was ground 50 
times in the operation while the edge of the stellite tool 
was dressed slightly with a caborundum whetstone after 
its day’s work. In another case a cylindrical bar of an- 
nealed nickel-chrome steel 2.5 in. in diameter was placed 
in a lathe and turned with a steel tool at as high a speed 
as the steel wouid permit without burning. The steel tool 
was then replaced by one of stellite and the speed increased 
2 2/3 times. The stellite retained its edge under these con- 
ditions and produced a shaving weighing 1.2 Ib. in 30 sec. 
In this connection the author said: “Just what the effect 
of the alloy will be in machine shop practice is at present 
somewhat difficult to determine. In my opinion, however, 
it will not fully supersede high speed tool steel in the ma- 
chine shop, but in cases where rapid work is the main con- 
sideration it will doubtless replace high speed steel.” 

Professor Kemp said that the surprising thing was that 
two such brittle substances as chromium and cobalt could 
make so tough and strong a metal. Mr. Haynes said that 
while stellite showed unusual resistance to corrosion and 
to the action of acids it was most affected by hydro- 
chloric acid. The distinction of stellite was its ability to 
cut more rapidly than carbon steel rather than its ability 
to cut material which could not be cut satisfactorily by 
carbon steel. The tensile strength varies greatly. Some 
tests had shown an elastic limit of 85,000 Ib. and a tensile 
strength of 110,000 Ib. ' 

Considerable time was given to the reading and dis- 
cussion of three papers on the manufacture of by-product 
coke by W. H. Blauvelt, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. E. Lucas, 


Sydney, Nova Scotia, and C. W. Andrews, Duluth, Minn. 
(Continued on page 1129.) 
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Open-Hearth and Bessemer Steel 
Complaint is being made by steel finis 
that customers frequently insist upon gett 
hearth steel when Bessemer steel would reall 
their requirements. Of course it is admitt 
hands that there are cases in which open-h« 
is so much preferable to Bessemer that there is py 
room for argument, but it is insisted that there are 
many cases in which there is really no physical groun 
for a preference, and that the leaning of the customer 
toward open-hearth is based upon psychological rather 


j 
1 


than upon physical reasons. In such cases, it is claimed. 
the buyer has really no first hand information 

the relative merits of the two descriptions of steel as 
applied to his particular uses, but is simply influenced 
by the extensive advertising which has been given 
open-hearth steel in the past few years. 

\ great deal has been published, for instance, as to 
the better quality of open-hearth steel rails as compared 
with Bessemer, and this preference influences buyers of 
finished steel which has duties to perform in nowis 
connected with the duty placed on rails. Indeed, ther 
is no necessary connection at all, for the question is of 
soft steel, and not of high carbon steel involved ir 
rails. Again, many finishing mills have adopted the 
open-hearth process exclusively, and in some cases the 
choice was dictated by financial or purely commercial 
considerations, such as the ease with which open- 
hearth plants of relatively small capacity can be built, 
or the difficulty of securing adequate deposits cf Bes- 
semer ore. Once such producers are committed to 
open-hearth steel, however, they make the most of the 
fact in their advertising literature, and this constant 
drumming has had its effect on consumers. 

In one branch after another of the finished steel 
trade open-hearth steel has become dominant. The 
preference has now become so strong in the case of 
rails, structural shapes and plates that Bessemer steel 
occupies an entirely subsidiary position. In tubular 
goods and sheet products, including tin plate, Bessemer 
steel is still dominant in point of tonnage, but open- 
hearth steel is gaining in popularity. To adopt open- 
hearth steel for these products, some difficulties have 
had to be surmounted. Open-hearth steel pipe did not 
thread well at first, and for a time this constituted a 
distinct drawback, but this has now been evercome. In 
the rolling of sheets, whether sheet mill style or tin mill 
style, there was trouble from the soft open-hearth steel 
sticking in the pack, and this presented a serious prob- 
lem. While this has been conquered in a measure, the 
fact remains that it is easier to roll Bessemer steel than 
open-hearth steel in a sheet or tin mill. The last 
stronghold of Bessemer steel probably lies in drawn 
wire, but even in that field there is now much open- 
hearth steel. 

Somewhat better deliveries of finished steel products 
could be made at this time if taere was more willingness 
to accept Bessemer steel in certain finished forms, in 
cases in which this variety of steel would readily at 
swer all requirements. It is safe to assert that deliver) 
of considstably more Bessemer steel would be accepted 
by buyers if their choice was directed solely by their 
own knowledge and experience—in other words, if 10 
one demanded open-hearth steel except those who had 
definite knowledge that it was really requisite for thet 
purposes. 

Against the popular impression in some quarters that 
the paramount fact in steel quality is that open-hearth 
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superior to Bessemer, it may be pointed out that 
arches and experiments of the metallurgists di- 
toward the production of sound ingots are not 
xclusively either at the Bessemer or the open- 
ngot. The attitude of the metallurgists is not 
is the Bessemer ingot which needs to be made 
because the open-hearth ingot is already satis- 
_ nor is it that it is the open-hearth ingot that 
to be made sound because the Bessemer ingot 
ts a hopeless case. Their position is that the in- 
most irrespective of whether it is Bessemer or 
earth, requires to be improved. The faults which 
ire endeavoring to correct—of piping, segrega- 
‘low holes, ete-——are not confined to either class 
eel; they are simply in the steel ingot. 
lt is fortunate, in the rapid trend of favor toward 
pen-hearth steel, that the total demand for steel has 
This has permitted a rap- 
increasing proportion of buyers to be given open- 
hearth steel without so greatly decreasing the Bessemer 
In the past half dozen years the total 
increase in steel production has been taken care of by 
the open-hearth process, and somewhat more. Had the 
total steel requirements not increased, the case would 
have been made much more serious, for a very large 
mount of Bessemer steel capacity would have been 
Thus, in 1906, the year of maximum 
Bessemer steel production, the 12,275,830 gross tons of 
Bessemer steel ingots and castings produced constituted 
52.5 per cent. of the total production of steel ingots 
and castings, while in the first half of this year the 
proportion of Bessemer steel dropped to 34 per cent. If 
the total steel demand had remained constant, this 
would have been equivalent to writing out of the reck- 
ning about 4,300,000 tons of Bessemer capacity, in 
iddition to any which might possibly have been idle in 
The larger part of the increase in open-hearth 
steel, however, is provided for by the general increase 
steel demand, so that at present Bessemer steel is 
robably being produced at the rate of somewhat more 
han 10,000,000 tons a year, or at a rate only Io or 15 
er cent. below the rate in 1906. 
ven with the growth in steel demand, Bessemer 
‘apacity is becoming superfluous at points. There has 
been in isolated cases a complete abandonment of such 
capacity, the first instance being of the Bessemer de- 
partment at Duquesne, which in 1907 disappeared, open- 
hearth furnaces being built on the ground. At the 
Homestead Steel Works the Bessemer department 
ceased operations at about the same time, although the 
equipment has not been removed. At other points ar- 
rangements have been made to duplex, the Bessemer 
equipment being relegated to the minor position of 
preparing blast furnace metal for the open-hearth fur- 
nace. The latest development in this direction is at 
buffalo, where two Talbot furnaces are being built to 
metal prepared by Bessemer vessels which for- 
y made Bessemer steel. 
lad sufficient Bessemer converter capacity been 
Suitably positioned to serve open-hearth furnaces, 
iether in existence or possible of construction, the 
istry might pass through the transformation with- 
the abandonment of any equipment, but such has 
been the case, and at several points it has been 
‘Sary, in order to practise the duplex process, to 
t new Bessemer vessels. This has been done, for 
‘stance, at South Bethlehem and at Aliquippa. It is 
‘y occasionally that it is feasible to introduce du- 
ing and use existing Bessemer converters. 


een augmenting so heavily. 


teel production. 


rendered useless. 


Igo, 
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Care in Taking Business Medicine 
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Give a thinking man an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the average industrial establishment and 
he will find points susceptible of improvement. He 
makes his inspection with a broad view of things and 
has not the long-time intimacy which tends to bring the 
subject so close to the eyes that like the manager he 
can see only one or two spots at a time, albeit his view 
may be microscopic. Let the manager have mechanical 
leanings and he magnifies production; let him be a 
salesman first and a mechanic second and he becomes 
an executive who unconsciously permits an unbalanced 
condition in his works. Cases are not uncommon of 
the manufacturing department turning out articles for 
which there is a poor market, though the articles them- 
Sales departments have been 
known to oversell manufacturing capacity or to take 
orders for articles difficult or unprofitable for the works 
to produce. Conditions like these call for that appli- 


selves are exemplary. 


cation of scientific management which aims not so 
much to uproot existing things throughout a plant as 
to effect a perfect balance among departments. 

The situations described are not new. Indeed they 
exist in plants which are supposed to be run with some 
idea of good management. They are an outcome of a 
confusion between management as an art and man- 
agement as a science. Good ideas obtained here and 
there are applied as the judgment dictates, but the 
process is a hit-or-miss or cut-and-try method of 
trying to reach scientific bases. The management is 
constantly finding some phase of the manufacturing, 
distributing or executive departments of the business 
out of joint and in attempting to correct the trouble by 
concentrated attention to it perceives that some other 
part of the system has- buckled. Industry in general 
has been built up as an art, and the head of it is to be 
excused if he does not apprehend the scientific relation 
of all parts. 
business appears to be known to very few, but it re- 
mains for every manager to seek to build upward or to 
deduce proper procedure from the fundamentals rather 
than to reverse the order by applying palliatives with- 
out locating the disease. A scientifically erected busi- 
ness ought to possess as many gauges as there are 
departments and each should show when things are not 
going well and the cure of one department should be 
effected without disturbing the gauges of the others. 


In fact, the purely scientific foundation of 





The Compulsory Working of Patents 


Samuel W. Banning, in his able address on patent 
protection delivered before the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association at the recent convention, made 
an interesting point against the system of compulsory 
working of patents as contained in the Oldfield bill, as 


follows: : 

It frequently happens that inventors and manufac- 
turers, after years of experimentation, find that the re- 
sults sought can be adequately accomplished in any one 
of several ways. To secure adequate protection it be- 
comes necessary to procure a line of patents covering 
several different forms of the same general invention. 
These patents are frequently the basis of an entire manu- 
facturing business, and they afford the only means where- 
by a small manufacturer can compete in the market 
against his stronger adversary employing other means to 
the same end. To permit the latter to enter the same 
field by procuring a license under unworked patents cov- 
ering alternative ways of doing the same thing is to break 
down a competing business and develop monopoly the 
stronger rather than to restrain it, and this will be the 
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result if the Oldfield bill is enacted in its present form, 
as I firmly believe 

This is one of the strong arguments against the 
principle. Yet the case of the sma! manufacturer who 
would suffer under the conditions as stated should not 
be common. His right to use the unworked inventions 
of others should be a strongly compensating advantage. 
In Europe, where compulsory working is thoroughly 
established, scant attention has been paid to this phase 
of the law’s operation. In the argument as stated the 
small manufacturer would have to possess more than 
one patented method each better than those employed by 
his powerful competitor. He would have his ‘choice 
of his own inventions, and might work more than one 


of them, if necessary, for the protection of his patents 


A more likely case would be that the large manu- 
facturer owning a number of patents bearing upon the 
same manufacturing function, who would be the suf 


j 
t 


ferer, because he would have to work all of his invens 


: . ¢ - . 
tions in order to prevent a small competitor trom seiz- 


ing upon one or more of them and acquiring the rig! 


y tT 
my AER 


to use them, as provided by the law. 
Compulsory working of patents, like any other prin 
ciple of law, must have its weaknesses, but it has been 
91n 
great good that should come t 
with the adoptién of the system, both in the relations 


shown that they do not begin to counterbalance the 


\merican industries 


as between home competitors and in those between the 
American manufacturer and his competitors of other 
coyntries. The fact remains that, under the patent 
laws of other countries, Americans are compelled t 
establish branch works in such countries, or to license 
their patents to foreigners, if inventions 

be preserved. ‘As our patent law now reads, the for 
eigner protects his inventions in this country and need 
never work them here nor permit others to work them, 
completely guarding his home factory and the people 
dependent upon it, from the danger of competition from 
the United States. Compulsory working would result 
in the establishment of branches of foreign works in 
this country, or the working of foreign inventions here 
under license and, possibly, reciprocal treaties wherein 
the citizens of this and other countries would be held 


mutua!ly exempt from the bur 


Correspondence | 


Professor Howe’s Tribute to Maunsel White 
To the Editor:—May I add a word of appreciation 
Maunsel White? It is not so much his extraordinary in 
tellectual gifts, his subtle penetration and clear analysis 
that we remember him by as his st sterling and lovabl 
nature. An ardent Catholic, he represented to us what is 
best and most generous in Catholicism. He was always 
generous in his judgment of his fellows, and could always 
find a justifying or at least alliating point of view for 


their errors. Those errors were » him not sources 


pride, because he was not subject to them, but of regret 
that the erring were. Here was 


A brave and gener 


Still an honor without stai1 


There are not a few of us who, looking back on our 
lives, must count among our great privileges that we have 
been permitted to know him and to labor with him. 

Henry M. Howe. 

Beprorp Hirtts, New York, November 4, 1912. 


An impressive collection of books on aerial engineer- 
ing is housed in the Engineering Societies Building. 


Novembe: 


Additions to the Cambria Steel Com, 
Organization 


W. H. Donner, president Cambria Steel Co: 
appointed E. E. Slick general manager and H. \\ 
comptroller, with headquarters in Johnstown. 
tions are new and additions to the present or; 
Mr. Slick’s first position was with the Cambria | 
pany in Johnstown. He left the drafting roo 
years ago, going to the Edgar Thomson steel wor 
he afterward became chief engineer, remaining in t 
tion for six years, until the formation of tl 
States Steel Corporation. Since that time hi 
chief mechanical engineer of the Carnegie Steel | 
In this period Mr. Slick has also been associat: 
board of engineers of the Steel Corporation in the 

Duluth and Gary plants. Mr. McAteer | 
on of assistant auditor of the Carnegie St 
vany, with which company he has been employ: 


L. Replogle, who was recently made a vice-pt 
the Cambria Steel Company, and who was assis 
the former president, C. S. Price, will be Mr. D 
right-hand man in the commercial end of thi 
and has been appointed general manager of sales 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company’s Growth 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh 
Pa., recently made application for the listing of its shares 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and in connection with 
this gave a statement of its financial condition, from 
which the fol'owing interesting information is extracted: 

Since the original organization of the company its 

horized capital has been increased from time to time, 

follows: 


rized at organization 500,000 
rized April 2, 1872 600,000 
rized October 2 3, 1886... 3,000,000 
5,000,000 

. 11,900,006 

1908 14,000,000 

IDES cncccssevececnscoccnnnn nee 

now issued and outstanding $18,323,266.67 

increases represent surplus from earning 
investments and were distributed as stock dividend 


the increase to $5,000,000: in 1888, of which $1,000,- 
sold for cash and $1,000,000 distributed as a stock 


nd; and the increase to $11,000,000 in 1898, of which 
$5,000,000 was distributed as a stock dividend and $1,00 
000 was used for the purchase of patents and the increas 
f manufacturing facilities. Average cash dividends have 
been paid as follows: 
1875 to 1886, inclusive, 52 per cent. per annum. 
1887 to 1898, inclusive, 27% per cent. per annua 
1889 to 1907, inclusive, 23 per cent. per annum 
1908 to 1911, inclusive, 16% per cent. per annum 


) 


The company has no funded debt. On July 31, 1912, 
a surplus of $4,406,420.98 and a contingent surplus 
nsisting of the excess over the par value of the capital 
f subsidiary companies as shown on the company’s 


ks amounting to $1,750,000. 


Blair Ports Solve a Water Problem.—The Youngs- 
vn Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 15 
1ipping two of its open-hearth furnaces now und 
nstruction with Blair ports. Owing to dirty water and 
ient supply available for cooling purposes, it plans 
use the water for the boilers first through the ports 
lis is a simple solution to the water problem at plants 
where it is desired to use @lair ports, but where the pres 
it water, which might be used for the purpose, is dirty 
chemically impure. A further advantage of using te 
iler water first through the ports is to benefit by the 
in temperature of the water, the ports acting in the 
acity of a pre-heater, which results in a saving in fuel 
at the boiler house. Very little additional expense is '- 
curred by using the boiler water first through the ports, 
requiring as it does only a small amount of extra 


er 


sat 


rT 
ry 


lhe Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstow?, 
Ohio, has placed an order with the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Company, Pittsburgh, for reinforced concreté piles 
and foundations for the three new hot blast stoves being 
added to one of its furnaces. 
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mplete Production Statistics for 1911 





\l. Swank, vice-president and general manager 
erican Iron and Steel Association, Philadelphia, 
st issued Part II of his Annual Statistical Re- 
tr. It fills 63 pages, giving production statistics 
ranches of the trade not covered in Part I and 
nting a most comprehensive array of statistics 
juction of iron and steel, iron ore and coal in 
untries. In the following table, taken from 
a summary is presented of the production of 
n and steel commodities in the United States in 


ared with IgIo: 
1910 
Gross tons 


1911 
Gross tons 
including 


n of pig iron, 


and ferromanganese......... 27,303,567 23,649,547 
of spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
oc crdale + Shee ath MW Wine deeteen es 224,431 184,718 
Bessemer steel ingots and 
00060sesen baleen eeanendses nee 9,412,772 7,947,854 
open hearth steel ingots and 
000 sa5 teem ee ee beeen se exanie 16,504,509 15,598,650 
f crucible steel ingots and 
open neeneeee hee ee dna Ses 122,303 97,653 
f all othat WGiiss os ccatesunees 55,335 31,949 
ction of crude steel, including 
NGS oc dvenbvcbuheedet vanes 26,094,919 23,676,106 
f open hearth castings......... 863,351 571,191 
ion of steel castings.......... 940,832 646,627 
Bessemer  FRUGs eis occewv eee 1,884,442 1,053,420 
open hearth rails............ 1,751,359 1,676,923 
tion Of TOMB ec kce sa eacuévedes 3,636,031 2,822,790 
structural shapes........«..:. 2,266,890 1,912,367 
€ wife 860 bsak cube ibcerea¥ eo 2,241,830 2,450,453 
plates No. 12 and thicker.... 2,807,728 2,334,341 
f sheets No. 13 and thinnmer.... 2,147,756 2,153,708 
1f black plates for tinning...... 712,137 795,598 
f timpintee: ...cccko'n Cate Rei aes 722,770 783,960 
Ml SOON vine aevess cance 45,294 48,522 
He DIBGGRs fawiede iw dedtae Ge 213,259 170,435 
of MeTCHAt. DERE. <as 60st vac ceue 3,785,731 3,047,362 
€ COMEORE DEIN: << bo048 01h ketee 241,109 258,741 
€ GRR aic oss ch cwredenetnany ee 1,828,194 1,980,673 
Of WOR Ks et F6ped env ees sas 262,214 225,074 
€ cotton CUO: CRG i sb séeadn ws es 424,979 342,810 
SPEOE DOM ick ak oss cehiaeee - 223,022 163,570 
of fotwing Mesias. 410406 cde a 459,933 231,115 
CREOLE UNS <4 edie seSpinee ss 26,598 22,827 
f steel railroad ties............ 49,048 39,197 
»t other forms of rolled products 1,174,922 1,005,621 
luction of rolled products..... -+ 21,621,279 19,039,171 
charcoal blooms............. 75,974 64,616 
Kegs Kegs 
CO CRU k dnch scent sues: 1,005,233 967,636 
6G MOB iss 686 os be veda ee 12,704,902 13,437,778 


port, both parts, is for sale by the association at 


my 


Changing to Gas Equipment 


Action of Milwaukee Manu- 
facturers Now Using Fuel Oil 


manufacturers of Milwaukee the matter 
concern is the question of a substitute for fuel 
Milwaukee. Electric Railway & Light Company, 
a water power plant at Kilbourn, Wis., and 1s 
current for power purposes’ in Milwaukee, 
ring to local industries, particularly the crucible 
uundries, a maximum demand power contract under 
power will be supplied for 7 mills per kilowatt 
\While it is still to be demonstrated that the electric 
‘an compete in the steel foundry with the con- 
open-hearth furnace, this unusually low rate 
sing considerable interest and will result in a thor- 
estigation of the possibilities. 
\llis-Chalmers Company is under the necessity of 
extensive changes in its annealing and forging 
nents, in view of the recent notice from the Stand- 
Company of Indiana that it will not sell fuel oil; 
lerstood, however, that under the receivership 
ay will attend the authorization of the necessary 
ure for this remodeling and oil is being purchased 
ndependent interests pending the ultimate installa- 
a producer gas plant. 
alk Company has placed a contract for the in- 
1 of a battery of six gas producers. For these 
al bunkers, coal trestle and handling equipment 
nditure of about $60,000 will be necessary. 
Sivyer Steel Castings Company, which has in opera- 
largest crucible capacity in the country, has under 
e building of a new foundry of steel and concrete 
tion, in which a 1-ton Tropenas converter will be 
It is hoped that this installation will be ready 
ration by December 15. In the meantime this com- 
iS contracted for 200,000 gal. of oil from the 
estern field to continue the operation of the crucible 


1 
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plant until the converter is in operation. For the new con- 
struction about $50,000 is being expended. It is believed 
that the crucible oil burning furnaces will continue to be 
serviceable for the making of special analysis steels where 
the character of the steel will justify the higher cost of 
fuel. 

Some of the steel foundries have not yet decided upon 
the changes to be made. Among these is the Prime Steel 
Company, whose situation is not an uncommon one. At 
the time when a number of oil burning open-hearth fur- 
naces were installed no provision was made for regenera- 
tion, and now, with the necessity for burning gas from 
which the necessary temperatures cannot be obtained with- 
out regenerative chambers, a heavy remodeling expense is 
involved. 

The National Brake & Electric Company, which has oil 
burning open-hearth furnaces of a tilting type, is prepar- 
ing for the installation of gas producers. 

For those shops which have oil installations for mis- 
cellaneous purposes, as in the boiler and structural shop 
for heating rivets, or for small forges, or in the gray iron 
and malleable foundries, the only practicable resort seems 
to be a return to coke and coal until a gas producing unit 
or other fuel supply on a small scale can be devised which 
will justify the initial cost and be as efficient as the large 
plant. 


Boiler and Structural Rivet Extras 


Following is the revised list of base sizes and extras 
adopted unanimously October 15 by the manufacturers 
supplying rivets to the railroad, structural and commer- 
cial trades: 


Base Sizes 


Boiler rivets, standard heads—%-in. to 1%-in. diam. incl.: 2 to 
5 in. length incl. 
Structural rivets, 
5 in. in length incl. 
Ship rivets, standard heads (straight 
diam. incl.; 2 to 5 in. in length incl 
Above in kegs or bags, weighing aprroximately 200 to 300 Ib. 


4 


standard heads—~%-in. to 1%-in. diam. incl; 2 to 


necks)——%4-in. to 1%-in 


Standard Extras 


Per 100 Ib. 


L. 36: te. od: 9/16 te, GeO ie Fis i binned cdwtieeadeans $0.50 
2. % in. and 11/16 in. diameter$.......... osvthepedowd tui 15 
3. Rivets larger than 1% in. in diameter............e-se06- .25 
ee FE Rae ire ms te 50 
5. Lenathe: betwees 1.1: O00 Dike vc oo a neha idénennes 25 
G. BR CUES S Wied b2 Forks osc cp vecsad cncasibbdes eee ese 25 
2. : Pe OG os ook 6 48.8 6k ei tebe bk ob bebe bs cant .25 
8. All standard countersunk head rivets..........bseeeeeees -25 
, BOE BON a oo sce ue cs ine cede enese 044ntweserseeurss “Os 
10. Special heads other than our regular standards, minimum 

SONG akc cio bbwds bbc 6445 Re EORs CA Lb een cae .25 
11. Cold or hot made solid die rivets, when specially specified. 25 
12. Annealing cold’ made rivets, %4 in. diameter and larger.... 35 
13. Small orders for miscellaneous sizes for less than two tons 

to parties not under contract......ccssccccccecscccese 10 
14. Rivets packed in 100 Ib. packages... ......-ccenseeeseces 10 


15, No shipments made of less than 100 Ib. of one size. If customer 
must have small odd quantities less than 100 Ib., for each 
keg broken to fill such quantities, 50c extra. 

16. All cone and countersunk head rivets to be charged at boiler 
rivet price 

17. Cost of testing and inspection, if any, to be at customer’s 
expense. , 


18. High carbon, or special alloy rivets, special extra price upon 
applic ation : y : 
Special Notice 
Orders should specify by pounds and designate size of package 
wanted—it large (200 to 300 Ib.) or smal] (100 Itb.). 


The Industrial Committee of the Louisville Real Estate 
Exchange, Louisville, Ky., organized for the purpose of 
taking definite steps toward bringing further manufactur- 
ing enterprises to that city, has elected E. T. Schmitt 
chairman; George W. Grant, vice-chairman, and S. C 
Dalrymple, secretary. It is intended to confer with other 
business organizations of the city and effect plans for an 
aggressive campaign. Twenty members of the Real Es- 
tate Exchange have each subscribed $100 toward a pro- 
posed fund of $100,000 to be used in furthering the move- 
ment. In addition to advantageous transportation facili- 
ties, Louisville has cheap factory sites, cheap power and 
a cheap and plentiful labor supply to offer to manu- 
facturers. 


The Preston Car & Coach Company, Preston, Ont., 
Canada, has the contract for 35 street cars to be delivered 
in Edmonton, Alberta, ready for use at various times be- 
fore next summer. The total cost per car will be $8350.45. 
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Large Gain in Pig Iron Output 
October Establishes a New High Record 


Fifteen More Furnaces in Blast with Production 
5000 Tons a Day Greater on November 1 


October is always a month in which blast furnace 
records are made, but last month has the distinction of 
establishing a new high level at 2,680,933 tons of coke 
and anthracite pig iron, or 86,772 tons a day, against 2,463,- 
839 tons in September, or 82,128 tons a day. The steel 
works furnaces made a new high figure at 1,947,420 tons, 
or 62,820 tons a day. There was a net gain of 15 in active 
furnaces in the month, the number in blast on November | 
being 281, with a daily of 88,317, against 2066 
with a daily capacity of 83,226 on October I. on 
the performance of October 1, which represents special 
effort for high output, the furnaces running November | 
were producing pig iron at the rate 
mating charcoal iron at 1000 tons 


capacity 
Based 


of 32,000,000 tons, esti- 


a day. 
Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of productidn of coke and anthracite pig 
iron by months, from October, 1911, is as follows: 


M onths—Gross 
Merchant 


17,460 
18,218 


Daily Rate of Pig 1 i luction by Tons. 


Total 

67,811 
66,648 
65,912 
66,384 


October, 1911 
November 
December 19,027 
January, eed 18,540 
February ... is ee 18,960 
l 18, 
18, 
19,0; 
20,9: 
 eadella wits gull . 58, 19, 
Aygust . 59,464 21,58 81,046 
September 59,102 23,02 82.125 


October 86,772 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of 


and anthracite furnaces in October and the four 
preceding : 


all coke 


months 


DOLLARS 
PER TON 
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Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in tt Jni 1, 1907, t 
. 1, 1912; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. a8 »n in the United States from January 1, 7 
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Novem 


Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross T 


June. July. Aug. S 
(30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 
176,216 167,935 167,337 1¢ 
2,77 5,309 5,935 
72,248 80,987 
69,776 71,937 


New 
New Jersey ... 
Lehigh Valley 
Schuylkill Valley 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val. 
Pittsburgh district... 
Shenango Valley 
Western Penn. ; 
Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky 
Wheeling district 
Mahoning Valley 
Central and North 
Ohio 191,603 178,777 
Hocking 
Hanging 
and S. W. 
Chicago district 
Mich., Minn., 
Wis., Col., 
Alabama ‘ 
Tenn., Georgia and 


lexas 


ae 


032 59,852 
45 584,601 
118,801 377 
138,354 5,87 


116,610 


~» 


876 

42,569 
107,077 
229,159 


40,313 
101,674 
234,248 


196,901 


34,817 31,196 35,410 
... 387,567 374,153 383,540 
Mo., 
Wash. 63,649 
141,422 


68,910 
147,409 


73,278 
156,115 


26,356 26,411 


26,742 


Potal . 2,440,745 2,410,889 2,512,431 2, 


Production of Stee] Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States 
Corporation and the various independent steel 
the following totals of product month by 
Only steel-making iron is included in these 


show 


gether with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and ferrosili 
These last, while stated separately, are also included ir 


columns of “total production.” 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


hngures 


1 


Spiegeleisen and 


ferromangane 
1910. 1911 


19,538 8,360 
21,396 
25,591 
22,304 
26,529 
27,680 
22,924 
25,756 
15,151 
8,500 
9,032 
12,178 


——Pig. Total production———, 
1910. 1911, 1912. 


.- 1,773,201 1,128,448 1,483,153 
. 1,620,539 1,185,782 1,550,995 
,799,212 1,518,063 1,827,792 
,669,898 1,434,142 1,830,717 
,619,283 1,310,378 1,922,557 
,549,112 1,281,241 1,823,958 
,462,689 1,316,646 1,803,205 
,442,572 1,460,610 1,843,404 
,410,221 1,490,898 1,773,073 
,419,624 1,560,884 1,947,426 
,242,804 1,452,907 
,113,174 1,453,446 


January 
February 
March *- 
ROOUL cso seen 


17,067 
14,579 
17,757 
19,697 
19,678 
20,698 


September 
October . 
November 
December 















































Foundry Iren: at Cincinnati and Local No. 2 


Foundry Iron at Chicago District Furnace 


— THOUSAND 


TONS 
COLLARS 


Per TON 
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November 
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oacity in Blast November 1 and October 1 


below shows the daily capacity of furnaces in 
mber I and October 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


Total -——Nov. 1—— -———Oct. 1——, 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
rnaces. of stacks. in blast. per day. in blast. per day. 
+ cee a 17 16 5,350 15 5,165 
York 7 2 450 2 409 
won 7 ] 170 l 190 
ey »saan 22 13 2,826 11 2,375 
Sniegel ..cdece bene 2 2 170 2 165 
. Valley Ae 9 2,530 9 2,545 
squehanna. . 7 5 1,165 4 910 
ley sesnd 10 6 818 6 815 
District... 49 47 19,954 43 18,275 
C iene 4 4 475 4 453 
S Valley 54° 16 4,725 14 4,350 
Pennsylvania 27 18 5,065 18 4,810 
feryiand ...«+esseneen 4 2 573 2 560 
A istrict ..... 14 10 3,808 10 3,631 
Valley oe 20 7,980 21 8,210 
d Northern 24 21 8,065 19 7,295 
Val., Hanging 
«& S. W. Ohio 15 9 1,340 7 1,009 
a sonk hb 32 29 12,623 28 12,045 
0 ¢a ews aes 2 2 204 2 140 
s. and Minn. 10 7 1,434 7 1,470 
Mo. and Wash. & 3 1,042 3 1,126 
sveene 23 6 746 6 813 
snwanme 5 2 265 l 130 
46 21 5,317 21 5,215 
o snes 20 10 1,222 10 1,120 
. 415 281 88,317 266 83,226 


ng furnaces blown in last month were one Sus- 

nna and one Niagara in New York, Bethlehem G 

ind Macungie in the Lehigh valley, one Shoenberger, one 

Edgar Thomson, one Isabella and one Aliquippa in Alle- 

gheny county, Sharpsville in the Shenango Valley, Norton 

in Kentucky, one Carnegie at Columbus, Ohio, one Lorain 

northern Ohio, Belfont and Union in the Hanging 

district, one South Chicago in Illinois and Hattie 

Ensley in Alabama. 

rhe furnaces blown out in October or that were banked 

n November 1 for repairs include Lackawanna No. 3 at 

Buffalo, Standish in New York, Tod in the Mahoning 
\labama City in Alabama. 


eny 


Rock 


_ Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


Che fluctuations in pig iron production from January, 
7, to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
The figures represented by the heavy line are those 

ly average production by months, of coke and an- 
iron. The two other curves on the chart represent 

ly average prices of Southern No. 2 foundry pig iron 

t Cincinnati and of local No. 2 foundry iron at furnace 
t Chi They are based on the weekly market quota- 
The Iron Age. The figures for daily average pro- 

are 


cago. 


as follows: 


rage Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the 
States by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 1912. 
re 71,149 33,918 57,975 84,148 56,752 66,384 
re 73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 64,090 72,442 
posal 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 70,036 77,591 
sonswaue 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 68,836 79,181 
seus 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 61,079 81,051 
14) oat 74,486 36,444 64,656 75,516 59,585 81,358 
s+eeeeee+72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 57,841 77,738 
cvceenaul 72,594 42,851 72,546 67,963 62,150 81,046 
-++++.++72,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 65,903 82,128 
-++++75,386 50,554 83,856 67,520 67,811 86,772 
ve seu 60,937 51,595 84,917 63,659 66,648 ...... 
ose een 39,815 56,158 85,022 57,349 65,912 ...... 


The Record of Production 


f Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 

Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910, 1911. 
205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 1,759,326 
045,068 1,077,740 1,707,340 2,397,254 1,794,509 
’»226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 2,171,111 
216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 2,064,086 
2,295,505 1,165,688 1,883,330 2,390,180 1,893,456 2,512,582 
2,234,575 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 1,787,566 2,440,745 
'»255,660 1,218,129 3,103,431 2,148,442 1,793,068 
2,250,410 1,359,831 2,248,930 2,106,847 1,926,637 2,512,431 
¢,183,487 1,418,998 2,385,206 2,056,275 1,977,102 
-,336,972 1,567,198 2,599,541 2,093,121 2,102,147 2,689,933 
1,828,125 1,577,854 2,547,508 1,909,780 1,999,433 
234,279 1,740,912 2,635,680 1,777,817 2,043,270 


1912. 


2,057,911 
2,100,815 
2,405,318 
2,375,436 


plant of Gilman & Son, Springfield, Vt., manufac- 
' special turning machines, was burned Novem- 
‘is understood that they will rebuild. 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The axe plant at Beaver Falls, Pa., formerly owned 
by the American Axe & Tool Company, has been bought 
by John Mack and others, and it will be started up early 
‘in the new year, making a full line of axes. 

‘The Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
erecting a one-story brick building, 60 x 360 ft., to be 
used as a forge and machine shop. The equipment now in 
the forge and machine shop will be moved into the new 
building and the structure vacated will be used as a boiler 
shop. The company is also building a two-story addition, 
20 x 210 ft., to its foundry, which will be used for the 
storage of patterns. 

The Howard Stove Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
discarded its steam power plant and is now using electric 
motors entirely, purchasing current from a local power 
company. 

The Westmoreland-Connellsville Coal & Coke Com- 
pany has started the erection of 200 rectangular coke ovens 
at Fort Palmer, Westmoreland County, Pa. The product 
of these ovens will be handled by E. W. Mudge & Co., 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association was held on the evening of Novem- 
ber 4, at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. H. B. 
B. Yergason, of Rogers, Brown & Co., presented moving 
pictures illustrating the different processes in the manufac- 
ture of pig iron, which were shown at the dinner of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute given recently in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
building: a large warehouse at Niles, Ohio, in which will 
be kept a complete stock of its products for shipment 
to customers. It is expected to be completed about the 
first of the year. 

Elias James, for three years president of the Superior 
Bronze Company, and T. W. Edwards, have formed the 
James-Edwards Bronze Works, located at 3134 Penn ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, and will manufacture hot and cold mill 
brasses, gear wheels, bushings, composition castings, alumi- 
num castings and white metal and brass patterns. 

The Phoenix Iron Works Company, Meadville, Pa., 
has placed a contract with the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company, Pittsburgh, for an addition to its foun- 
dry, 50 x 150 ft., with crane runway. This will about 
double the present capacity of the plant, making it about 
50 tons of gray iron castings per day. The company re- 
cently installed a 10-ton crane and will erect a 962-in. 
diameter cupola. 

The monthly meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
western Pennsylvania will be held November 19, at which 
F. G. Gasche, mechanical engineer of the Illinois Steel 
Company, will read a paper on “Theory of Steam Ac- 
cumulators and Regenerative Processes.” The mechanical 
section of the society will meet December 3, at which 
A. H. Helander, vice-president of the Mesta Machine 
Company, is expected to read a paper on “Condensing 
Apparatus.” 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of fire brick, will soon start up its 
works at Lock Haven, Pa., which has been idle for sev- 
eral years. The present demand for fire brick is so 
heavy that all makers are running their works to full 
capacity and prices on fire brick are showing some better- 
ment. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., has 
placed a contract for the erection of a new office building 
to be of brick, 60 x 100 ft., two stories. The estimated 
cost is $50,000. 

The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, 
Pa., has received an order from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, South Bethlehem, Pa., for a 1000-ton metal mixer, 
which it is claimed will be the largest in the United States. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, has received an order from the British Colum- 
bia Electric Company, Vancouver, B. C., for five 50-ton 
electric locomotives. : 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has bought 1000 acres of coal land adjacent to its mines 
and workings in Fayette County, Pa. from the Wheeling 
Central Coal Company. 
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The Iron and 


High Record Production 


Remarkable October Outputs of Pig Iron 
and Steel Ingots 


Beginning of Lake Superior Ore Buying for 
1913—Pig Iron Markets Quieter 


With the election over, opinion in the steel trade is 
just what it has been in the months in which a change 
of administration has been considered foregone—that 
the outcome will not disturb the status of any part of 
the enormous tonnage now on the books of producers. 

October was a record-breaking month, both in pro- 
duction and shipments. The significant fact in it all is 
that a number of steel companies had more orders on 
their books at the end than at the beginning of the 
month. Some mills have reported that new contract 
inquiry has been smaller of late, but the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s statement for October 31, to be published this 
week, will show a further increase. 

30th in pig iron and steel ingots nearly all steel 

ecompanies reached new high points in output last 
month. The Steel Corporation’s ingot production was 


+ 


Over 1,000,000 tons, or at the rate of 60,000 tons a day. 
Due to the striving for records at steel works blast 
furnaces, more pig iron was made in October than in 


any 31 days in the history of the industry. Our 


r¢- 

turns show a total of 2,689,933 tons, or 86,772 tons a 

day, against 2,463,839 tons, or 82,128 tons a day in 

September. Fifteen furnaces were added to the active 

list in October and the 281 furnaces in blast Novem- 
ber I were producing at a daily rate of 88,317 tons, or 
5000 tons a day more than on October 1. 

Pig iron production is now at the remarkab'e rate 
of 32,600,000 tons a year, counting 1000 tons a day for 
charcoal iron. The previous high rate was 31,600,000 
tons in February, 1910, at the culmination of the buy- 
ing movement starting in the fall of 1900. 

The ability of the furnaces to keep up long the 
October rate of output is questioned. Recent hard 
campaigns will mean stops for repairs and the main- 
tenance of coke supply in winter months is a problem. 
The Steel Corporation has drawn somewhat on its 


500,000-ton reserve coke pile. It is to be considered. 
too, that in line with the October tradition, there was 


a great strain for records last month. 


The impression has been that railroad demand has 
lately been the backbone of new contract business in 
steel. With some companies that is the fact. It is 
understood, however, that the Steel Corporation traces 
but 16 per cent. of its new bookings in October to 
railroad requirements. 

No fewer than 46,000 cars are reported pending. 
For the past week the contracts, so far as made public, 
were for 7ooo. The B. & O. rail order for 1913 has 
just been placed in part, but the total is not yet given 
out. The Norfolk & Western has bought 14,000 tons 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 15,000 tons, 
both orders being placed at Ensley. The Monon has 
bought 5000 tons and some Mayari Bessemer rails have 
been closed at Chicago. The Chekiang railroad in 


Metal Markets 


China has taken 4000 tons of Alabama « 

rails. A late rail inquiry is for 5500 toi 
Eastern Texas Traction Company. 

* Since November 1 fully 75,000 tons of plates, shay 
and bars have been placed with two large companic 
for car construction. It is now expected that the stee 
fabricating contracts for 1912 will exceed those of the 
record year 1906, and be very considerably beyond 
those of 1910 and 1911. In Eastern districts 100,000 
tons of steel work is definitely known that will com 
for estimate in the next three months, apart from s1 
ways and elevated roads. 

Steel-making pig iron has been rather more active 
One steel company has bought 30,000 tons of Bessemer 
and 29,000 tons of basic at $17 and $16 respectively, 
Valley furnace. Deliveries extend over six months, 
beginning this month. Another has placed 24,000 tons 
of Bessemer and 6000 tons of basic at the above prices, 
for the first half of 1913. At St. Louis 15,000 tons of 
basic went to Southern furnaces. 

Foundry iron buying has slackened, but sellers ar 
still marking up prices, which in some districts have 
reached a level not likely to encourage free contracting 

Lake Superior ore prices for 1913 may be estab- 
lished by general selling by another week. Already 
reservations have been made covering a good part of 
the Bessemer ore praduction, and a smaller percentage 
of the non-Bessemer. Buyers expect to pay an advance 
of 50 cents; it may go to 75 cents, which would make 
the basis 25 cents less than for 1911 and 75 cents less 
than for 1910. October shipments were 7 010,060 tons 
making a total of 43,384,000 tons, as against 42,620,001 
tons by water for the entire record season of I9gI0. 

The scrap market has eased up; in the Pittsburg! 
district there has been a marked slump in prices. Stee! 
scrap in particular is weaker there, with a decline if 


75 cents a ton. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Nov. 6, Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Nov. 4 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911 


Foundry No. 2 X, Philadelphia.@18.25 $18.00 
Foundry N¢ Valley furnace. 16.75 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
cinnati 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, 
Foundry No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 
Basic, Valley furnace 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 


Billets, etc. Per Gross Ton: 


Ressemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.00 27.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. 27.50 27.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 3400 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 30.00 30 00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 29.00 29.00 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


rails, Chicago 
rails, Philadelphia 
wheels, Chicago 
wheels, Philadelphia 
steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 
steel scrap, Chicago.... 
scrap, Philadelphia 


ou 


on 
AROWAC 


-aeuUsVIN™ 


fat eh feet feet tet tet te 


in Sabo 
oven 


wih 


, ‘ J . ries in the 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Finished Iron and Steel, 


er Pound to Largest Buyers: 
mer rails, heavy, at mill.. 


irs, Philadelphia........ 
ars, Pittsburgh.......... 
ars, Chicag0......sseeess 


ars, Pittsburgh, future... 
irs, Pittsburgh, prompt.. 
ars, New York, future.. 
ars, New York, prompt.. 
plates, Pittsburgh, future 
lates, Pittsburgh, prompt 
plates, New York, future. . 
lates, New York, prompt. 
Pittsburgh, future...... 
Pittsburgh, prompt...... 
New York, future...... 
New York, prompt...... 
Pittsburgh, future...... 
Pittsburgh, prompt..... 

es, New York, future..... 
New York, prompt.... 

S _ grooved steel, Pittsburgh 
sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 
1oops, Pittsburgh........ 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Per Pound to Largest Buyers: 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 
nails, Pittsburgh......... 

iils, f.o.b. Eastern mills.. 

nails, Pittsburgh ......... 

e wire, ann’l’d, 0-to 9, P’gh. 

vire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 


Nov. 6, 


1912. 


Cents. 
1. 
1.67% 
55 
.50 
.40 
.60 
56 
.76 
.45 
.60 
.61 
.76 
.45 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton 


ice coke, prompt shipment. 
e coke, future delivery. . 
coke, prompt shipment 
coke, future delivery. . 


Metals, ’er Pound to Largest Buyers: 


pper, New York........ 
lytic copper, New York. 
Spelter, Gt. Riv a<eeasnd von 


speiter New COMM as dca entawte 


St. EMG co, sane cavess 
New WO a0 vebidedekuns 


Ne W York seers eeeeerese 
mony, Hallett, New York.. 
100-Ib. box, Pittsburgh 


$4. 
3. 
4. 


17 
17 


fs 


7 
4 
4 


9 


$3. 


Sn 


25 


55 


61 
71 
45 


vin 


é 


Cents. 
50 


25 
35 
50 


60 


75 
50.15 


75 


60 


Oct. 30, Oct. 2; 


1912. 


Cents. 
1.25 
1.65 
1.55 
1.50 
1.40 
1.60 
1.56 
1.76 
1.45 
1.60 
1.61 
1.76 
1.45 
1.55 
1.61 
1.71 
1.45 
1.61 
1.61 
1.71 
1.40 
1.45 
1.50 


Cents. 


ow 


DOH eee OD 
ooun 


musa UD 
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Nov. 4, 
1912. 1911. 
Cents. Cents. 
1.25 1.25 
1.52% 1.22% 
1.50 1.20 
1.50 1.20 
1.35 1.15 
1.35 1.15 
1.51 1.31 
1.51 1.31 
1.40 1.20 
1.40 1.20 
1.56 1.36 
1.56 1.36 
1.40 1.25 
1.40 1.25 
1.56 1.41 
1.56 1.41 
1.40 1.25 
1.56 1.41 
1.56 1.41 
1.56 1.41 
1.30 1.15 
1.35 1.25 
1.45 1.25 
Cents. Cents. 
2.15 1.85 
1.70 1.65 
1.60 1.50 
1.50 1.45 
2.00 1.95 
$2.65 $1.50 
2.50 1.60 
3.00 1.85 
3.00 2.10 
Cents. Cents. 
17.87% 12.50 
17.70 12.25 
7.50 5.85 
7.65 6.00 
4.95 4.32% 
5.10 4.47% 
50.25 40.15 
9.37% 7.70 
$3.60 $3.60 


Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15¢.; Boston, 18c.; Buf- 
lo, 11¢e.; Cleveland, 1oc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; Kansas City, 42%c.; 
Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 84%c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 80c. on 
lates, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and heavier; 


‘sc. on sheets Nos, 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and 
ter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 


1.45c. to 1.60c. base, net cash, 30 days. 


F 


ollow- 


are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers, with 


extras 


lar plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 
ecifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 
ent, 4 tn. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 


wn to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 


P tes up to 72 in, wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per sq. ft., 
dered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must be ordered 
ick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., to take base 


the weight of 1-16 in. take the price of 3-16 in. 


ble overweight, whether 


tes over 72 in. wide ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., 


plates are ordered to gauge or 


be governed by the standard specifications of the Asso- 
{ American Steel Manufacturers. 


Extras. 


iges under 4% in. to and including 3-16 in 
1uges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8 
iges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.... 
iges under No. 9 to and including No. 10 
tuges under No. 10 to and including No. 12.. 


Cents per Ib. 


tches (including straight taper plates)3 ft. and over 


ler and flange steel 


| bottom steel 
“Aa 


] 


ne steel 


\ 


leh 
i 


Widtl 


Iths over 130 in 


plete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over 


inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 


B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ 


omotive fire bow teGhi dee es bidee siTewewn tie cies 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 i 
Widths over 110 in, up to 115 i 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 i 
Ss over 120 in. up to 125 i 
hs over 125 in. up to 130 i 


‘ting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inc. 


tt 


tt 


ng to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inc. 
‘ing to lengths or diameters under 1 ft 


10 
AS 
25 
.30 
40 
10 
.20 
10 
.20 
.30 
40 
50 
05 
10 
15 
25 
50 
1.00 
25 
-50 
1.55 


harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
5 In.; angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, % in. 






. 


















































and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.45c. to 1.60c. Other 
shapes and sizes are quoted as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 
Reem ber 3S Bis ic, oda ims Shennan Seep 1.50 to 1.55 


SB OT SRE ae Spey ieee 1.50 to 1.55 
FS Wee BD? Mi os cakes can ccts Cause cd banks 1.50 to 1.55 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 

% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 

COEG, Deed, By Does vdcanatraadenéssctsveea 1.50 to 1.55 
ON S We ORE: BBs rks aus eerees tv eeVeerasets 1.50 to 1.55 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in. plus full 
extras as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909.... 1.50 to 1.55 
Deck beams and bulb angles...............-- 1.75 to 1.80 
EERE SUD SOUR... ib bichd Kea mhled Gahee enn sieces 2.20 to 2.30 
Checkered, trough and corrugated floor plates... 2.35 to 2.55 


Extras for Cutting to Length. 
Cents per Ib. 


eee SO: Ot, to. 2 OR: Wee so ie coe oneeern oo en 25 
Teaee 3 fh, te 1 2h Sea is Ba cee 540 v0 ceencine 50 
SIG Din kd wainns cose) s icc +e Ukeehin 4k Eos bE we 11.55 


No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets. 


Cents per Ib. 

Pees DS th Bc ctcabckad Cec sebdaneenenve resets 14aem . 

OG AB BO RPP ere ey eee 1.65 
eee 22 apcSD. odhecin0sn0d teak shee beak eee“tecet 1.70 
PeOR.: 82 BO ne sin nd vccdadet ow tns «nes ba eke sehen 
OG.) BS WG TG. 6 da cha cneduiwene crs Ce Obegeeeranacne 1.80 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 
Pree. 16 amd Sh ook vc caweeondasctecdeceds shecduaesse Ge 
Ee ee re oy sbC ede Wome es ieee 1.90 
ee eee oer Kok edes b0eeses camenien 1.95 
Pe: Se oss de oan aod re Waanh.6 4 6.40 sie Vine Cee 2.00 
OE ge OD Ss ERE oo 2.05 
ei ee ME RO 60 .0.0d sD awbice a keene see eth es wb CUT 2.10 
ee 6S ee Fabs RASA ce palepawi-o aware 2.15 
DUG 65 6 « 0800 6400 406.65 o0.0b eb abees eases cen 2.20 
No. 28 usd cee eieees 2.25 
eG SP bc abacice cdcaet 6esSbbi bes ben senees oneteeeees 2.30 
Bets BO. KAN 00 isc Vdd dduestc bOeKan es iseeweteeasseen 2.40 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 

eee: BO em BE a Ass on kc chi F06 Bee ie cc SR oe 2.40 
Bethe RNY 4 Ut ek @ oie 40 Ochs Kn eehaeiw 6b ode Beda 4 eae ee 2.50 
Pee Be DONE BE bonds « Wdbccas oe bd soe wake ot Sabet bene 2.50 
es ae GU BO 5 cid n> ca cne’ ce ratouns Vodenunhie ee 
eS SE Sy rrr eo ee ee eas. oe 
Pee Ge OE Fe iio isc G66 vad 0 crete pads dene i ueteeen 2.95 
POG: BO A cc eV e' aw Wade bewhen cdes o¥ tanhbusee 3.10 
DG ee letvebedec eos 3.25 
Be, SEEN Newb bie es x'o vd a vw bs bakes UO SE Ew beet rd 64 chee 3.40 
OP cue cocds th tenvek 0b dees oa beebaeeearenseeneer 3.55 
FG! Bs io wad RENE ee ced APOE de BES eee eee be be oe 3.70 


Effective April 18, 1912, the rates for painted and 
formed roofing sheets, per 100lb., are based on the fol- 
lowing extras for painting and forming over prices for 
corresponding gauges in black and galvanized sheets: 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets by Weight. 


Painting. 29 25to 28 19to 24 12to 18 
Regular or oiling ..........+- a 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular ..........«. bei 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming. 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corrugated 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2 V-crimped, without sticks.. 0.05 0.05 0.05 Hem 
% to 1% in. corrngated...... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3 V-crimped, without sticks... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed standard seam, with 

MOE vk és 4 c0evumadeeeee bia 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats ........++++- 0.15 0.15 0.15 
Plain brick siding .......... vt 0.20 nies 
3.15 30, CURIE (0:5 6.08 9 6b ss 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ........ cae 0.25 0.25 
Beaded Ceiling ...ceiscediecs ee 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

OO ig ckehe's on mbes ie eae x nie 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with caps 

O00 GMD occ hve ks chiee 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in. and 

WHEE. <.0:4 0 dkepegh tie ties eek 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing (plain 

or corrugated) .......++++. cate 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Steel. Standard Charcoal Iron. 
OM: te DIE Ma i iciea cee 62 S56 GR osevecaee ieeewee ds 
2u, iM. op apaceessecenees 6444 1% to 24 ime ce oe eet 8 
Se ee ee oe L 4 Pre ee 
Sab B Wa. . <i conve 78. | OE We Ok. Wesccct aces tos 35% 
ee Se eer ee ee 6414 3% to § ithe... seneesss ; 58 
Fs SU. ss oe Fee he 62 I ocomotive and steamshin spe- 


cial grades bring higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 


Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for 
carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to 
rations east of the Mississippi River: lengths over 22 ft. and all 
‘shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f.o.b. 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 
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Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods, $29 to $29.50. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 
100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, 
carload lots to jobbers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, 
$1.90. Galvanized barb wire, to jobbers, $2.10; painted, 
$1.70. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.70. 

The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
chants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
tras added to the base price: 


Plain Wire, per 100 Ib. 


Nos. 0 to 9 10 1 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ...$1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 $2.20 
Galvanized .. 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.80 2.90 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe (card weight) in effect from September 10, 1912, 
one point greater being allowed on merchant weight; 
iron pipe (full weight), from October 21, 1912: 


Butt Weld 


Steel. Iron. 
Inches. Black. Galv. Inches Black. Galv 
4.4% and %...... 72 52 tg and ! ae 48 
Y% 76 66 Ye ° catnee.eWe-s 47 
PD .scaehsstmse oO 71 1 


57 
62 
62 


Lap Weld. 


68 1% 
70 1! 
66 


extra strong, plain ends. 


Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


74 66 
76 65 
75 67 
68 58 
63 53 


ld, double extra str 

63 57 4 

66 60 | 4 ) bs 

68 iD ey eS ee 63 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, ends 


58 2 / +a es . 56 


60 Ae or rer 
59 i, Preys. 
48 | o son pe oe 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in weight 
of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two (2) points lower 
basing (higher price) than the above discounts on black and three 
(3) points on galvanized. 


Pittsburgh 


PittspurGH, Pa., November 6, 1912 


The main features of the local iron market the past 
week have been the heavy purchases of Bessemer and 
basic pig iron by two of the leading steel companies and 
the sharp decline in prices of scrap. While new buy- 
ing in finished iron and steel has shown a marked fall- 
ing off, the pressure for deliveries on contracts is as 
strong as ever. Mills are getting further back on some 
lines and the situation, from the standpoint of deliveries, 
is very unsatisfactory. If the contracts now on the 
books of the mills are lived up to, and the material is 
specified for, the situation is assured up to July 1 of 
next year, if not longer. On an inquiry for 2000 tons 
of steel submitted to a local maker by a customer of 
long standing, the reply was that the best that could 
be done in delivery was July of next year, and the pro- 
spective buyer was advised to try to place the material 
elsewhere. The supply of cars is fairly wood, and if the 
situation does not get any worse shippers will be well 
satisfied. 

Pig Iron.—Purchases of basic and Bessemer pig iron 
have been heavy, and there is still a good deal of in- 
quiry out. The Cambria Steel Company has bought 
30,000 tons of Bessemer and 29,000 tons of basic for 
delivery over the next six months, shipments to begin 
in November. Most of the iron will come from Valley 
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furnaces, but a part of it was bought from | 
McKinney & Co., to be shipped from the fu: 
Josephine, Pa. Most of the Bessemer iron was 

$17 and the basic at $16 at Valley furnace. 

public Iron & Steel Company has bought fr 
Brier Hill Steel Company 24,000 tons of Bessemer and 
6000 tons of basic for delivery in first half of next year 
paying $17 for the Bessemer and $16 for the basic, The 
market is strong. The Valley furnaces are now pretty 
well sold up, and have little iron to spare through the 
first quarter. There is a good deal of inquiry fo; 
malleable Bessemer and for foundry. The Pittsburgh 
Steel Company has not yet closed on its inquiry fo; 
20,000 tons of basic for November and December, and 
about 15,000 tons a month for January, February and 
March. W. P. Snyder & Co. report that the average 
price of Bessemer iron in October was $17, against 
$15.96 in September, while the October average price 
of basic is given at $16.148, against $15.134 in Septem- 
ber. These average prices are based on sales of Bes- 
semer and basic iron of 1000 tons or over, and are at 
Valley furnace. We quote standard Bessemer iron at 
$17 to $17.25 for remainder of this year and first quar- 
ter; basic, $16.25 for this year and $16 first quarter; No 
2 foundry, $16.75 to $17; gray forge, $15.50 to $15.60; and 
malleable Bessemer, $16.50 to $16.75, all at Valley fur- 
nace, carrying a freight rate of 9oc. a ton for delivery 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The situation in steel is as 
tight as ever, and fancy prices are being paid by con- 
sumers who must have steel for reasonably quick ship- 
ment. Local and Youngstown steel mills have prac- 
tically no steel to spare, but the smaller open hearth 
mills occasionally sell a few hundred tons of billets or 
sheet bars. One such sale of about 300 tons of open 
hearth billets was made last week at $28, makers’ mill. 
For shipment at convenience of the mill we quote: 
Bessemer billets, $27 ‘to $27.50; Bessemer sheet bars, 
$27.50 to $28; open-hearth billets, $27.50 to $28, and 
open-hearth sheet bars, $28 to $28.50, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown. Forging billets are $34 or higher 
and axle billets are about $32 to $33, Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese.—New York importers have in- 
structed their agents in this city to submit all inquiries 
before quoting prices. One local buyer was able for 
certain reasons to get 100 tons for first quarter at $62, 
Baltimore, but an offer to increase the amount to 300 
tons was turned down by the seller. It is intimated 
strongly that prices of ferromanganese for first quarter 
and first half will be $70 or above. Carload lots for 
prompt shipment are still bringing from $74 to $75, Bal- 
timore. The leading local consumer of ferrosilicon 1s 
reported to be in the market for about 8000 tons to 
cover its requirements for all of next year, and is also 
inquiring for 1500 to 2000 tons of ferrochromium and 
1500 to 1800 tons of aluminum. We note sales of two 
cars, or 60 tons, of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon for prompt 
shipment at $75 delivered. Prices on the lower grades 
have advanced $1 a ton. We quote 50 per cent. ferro- 
silicon, in lots up to 100 tons, at $75; over 100 tons to 
600 tons, $74; over 600 tons, $73, Pittsburgh. We quote 
10 per cent. at $24; 11 per cent., $25; 12 per cent., $26, 
f.o.b. cars at furnace, Jackson, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky 
We quote ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads; 10¢ 
in 2000-Ilb. lots and over and 12%c. in lots up to 2000 |b. 


Steel Rails —The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
has placed an order with the Carnegie Steel Compan) 
for about 12,000 tons of standard section rails for de- 
livery early next year. The new demand for light rails 
continues very active, and the Carnegie Steel Company 
is now about two months behind in shipments. This 
company received new orders and specifications against 
contracts for over 5000 tons of light rails in the past 
week. An advance in light rails in the near future 1s 
likely on account of the crowded condition of the mills. 
We quote splice bars at 1.50c. per Ib. and standard 
section rails at 1.25c. per lb. Light rails, are quoted as 
follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections, 1.25c.; 16 an¢ 
20-lb., 1.30c.; 12 and 14-lb., 1.35c., and 8 and Io Ib., 1.40¢-., 
all in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—An inquiry for 1500 tons of either Bes- 
semer or open-hearth rods is reported, but none 0! the 
local mills is in position to make deliveries wanted 
The available supply is very light, most producers need- 
ing their entire output for their own wire mills. Prices 
are strong. We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain 
rods at $29 to $29.50, Pittsburgh. ; 

Muck Bar.—There is a good deal of new inquiry, 
but local muck bar mills have little to spare. >0m¢ 
Eastern muck bar is finding its way into this market 
and is being sold at slightly lower prices. than for do- 
mestic We quote best grades, made from all pig 't" 
from $32.50 to $33, Pittsburgh. 
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Skelp.—Prices are very strong, and new demand is 
A local mill is reported to have bought 5000 to 
tons of grooved iron skelp recently for which it 
about 1.65c., delivered. We quote grooved steel 
at 1.40c. to 1.45¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.45c. to 
grooved iron skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c., and sheared 
skelp, 1.75¢. to 1.80c., delivered at buyer’s mill in 
urgh district. 

Plates.—Few orders for steel cars were placed in the 
week, but inquiry is active. The Pittsburgh & Lake 
has bought 2000 to 3000 steel hopper cars, the or- 
eing divided between the Pressed and the Stand- 
steel car companies. Active inquiries in the market 
de 3000 hopper, gondola and box cars for the 
sapeake & Ohio; 1000 box, 500 gondola and 500 

pers for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 500 

pers, 300 box, 50 stock and too flat cars for the 
York, Ontario & Western; 800 box and 100 gon- 

is for the New York & Norfolk; 2000 gondolas for 

\lissouri Pacific; 2000 gondolas for the Detroit, To- 
& Western; 2000 box cars for the Missouri, Kansas 

& Texas; 2000 box cars.for the Missouri Pacific; 500 

cars for the San Antonio & Aransas Pass; 100 
per and 100 gondolas for the Pittsburgh-Westmore- 
nd Coal Company. The Carnegie Steel Company has 
ken an order for 5000 to 6000 tons of plates and 
pes for a new boat to be built for W. R. Grace & 
for the South American trade by the William 

Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, and 
s also taken an order for about 5000 tons of plates 

rom the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company for the Los 

\ngeles aqueduct. Local car companies are filled up 

the remainder of this year but are not able to get 
out maximum output on account of slow deliveries of 
plates by the mills. The two leading local plate mills 
are not taking any new orders for delivery before sec- 
ond quarter, but some of the smaller mills will take or- 
ders for delivery within four to six weeks for which 
they readily obtain premiums of $2 to $4 a ton over 
regular prices. We quote %-in. and heavier tank plate 
at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for delivery in first and 
second quarters, while for shipment within two or four 
weeks from date of order, 1.60c. to 1.70c. is being paid. 


Structural Material—New inquiry has been light. 
The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has 
taken 2000 tons for a steel building for the Forged 
Steel Wheel Company, Butler, Pa., and the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works has taken about 2000 tons for viaduct 
work in the East. The American Bridge Company has 
taken about 12,000 tons of bridge work and steel build- 
ings for Western delivery. Local fabricators being well 
lled up for the next four to six months, they are not 
inxious for new orders. The market is strong. We 
quote beams and channels up to I5 in. at 1.45c., for de- 
livery at convenience of the mills, and this would prob- 
ably be in second quarter of next year, while for rea- 
sonably prompt shipment small lots are being sold at 

6oc. to 1.80¢c., Pittsburgh. 


Car Wheels.—The Carnegie Steel Company has 
taken an order for 2000 car wheels for freight service 
1 the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad and 3000 for 
he Norfolk & Western, the latter to be used in equip- 
ping freight cars to be built by the road in its own 
shops at Roanoke, Va. We quote 36-in. steel wheels 
'r passenger service at $18.50’ and 33-in. for freight 
service at $14.50 per wheel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for both iron 
ind steel bars is fairly heavy, but has not been so ac- 
e, due to the fact that most large consumers have 
vered their wants for some time ahead. A feature 
the bar iron market at present is that a number of 
nills in the West, that have been inactive for a long 
time, are being started up to meet the heavy demand. 
Mills report that specifications against contracts are 
oming in as freely as ever and none of them is catch- 
ng up on deliveries to any extent, while all will carry 
er into next year a very heavy tonnage that should 
ive been delivered this year. Specifications for iron 
nd steel bars from the car builders are particularly 
cavy. The demand for hard steel bars for reinforcing 
lrposes continues strong, the consumption of this 
iterial this year having been much larger than in any 
revious year. We quote steel bars at I.40c. to 1.45c. 
- delivery at convenience of the mills, which would 
in first or second quarter of next year, while for 
clivery over the remainder of this year from 1.60c. to 
75c. is being freely paid. We quote common iron 
rs at 1.55¢. to 1.60c. at mill, premium of $2 to $3 still 
ing paid for prompt shipments. Makers of steel bars 
iote $1 extra per ton for twisting bars, %4-in. and 
rger, and $2 extra per ton for % to %-in. 
Sheets.—Several of the largest makers report that 
‘ctober was a record month in every way. The new 
nand for sheets continues active, and specifications 
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are still coming in at an unprecedented rate, so that the 
mills instead of catching up on deliveries are getting 
further behind. Several mills have their output from 
now through first quarter practically sold up, and pre- 
miums are being paid over regular prices for shipment 
within three to four weeks from date of order. The 
market is very firm on the basis, minimum, of 1.65c. for 
Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets; 2.25c. for No. 28 
black and 3.40c. for No. 28 galvanized, in carload and 
larger lots f.o.b. mill Pittsburgh, jobbers charging the 
— advances over these prices for small lots from 
stock. 


Tin Plate.—Large consumers are contracting freely 
for their supply through first quarter and first half. 
New specifications and new orders for this year have 
been light for some time and the mills are pretty well 
caught up on such shipments. The mills will likely run 
fairly full for the remainder of this year, and it is very 
certain that the output for 1912 will be much the heavi- 
est of any one year in the history of the tin plate trade 
We quote $3.60 per base box for 14 x 20 coke plates for 
delivery over first quarter and first half of next year, 
and this price has been quite well observed in the plac- 
ing of large contracts. 

Hoops and Bands.—Not much new buying is being 
done in either hoops or bands, as consumers have cov- 
ered their wants for a considerable time ahead. We 
quote steel bands at 1.40c. to 1.45c., with extras as per 
the steel bar card, and hoops at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for 
shipment through first quarter. 


Bolts and Rivets.——The new demand, while heavy, 
has recenly shown a slight falling off, as consumers 
have covered their wants pretty well through first quar- 
ter. All makers have their output for the next three or 
four months pretty well sold up. We quote button head 
structure rivets at $2 and cone head boiler rivets at 
$2.10 per 100 lb., base, in carloads, an advance of 25c. 
being charged for small lots. For first quarter ship- 
ment makers are asking $2.25 for structural rivets and 
$2.35 for boiler rivets. The new discounts on bolts are 
as follows, in lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered within a 
20c. freight radius of maker’s works: 


Comm O66 1h BONN WB ec i ob ccc bake vie Ceo dds 80 and 10% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads.......... 75 and 7“%% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads....75, 10 and 24% off 
Lite CUPONNNE OR 6 oc oe nals eewuee ced bac nas 70 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads....75, 10 and 7%% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads......75, 10 and 2%% off 
Lares machine DOS .. occ ss copedes venta res 70 and 10% off 


Machine bolts with C.P.C. and T nuts, small.75 and 74% off 
Machine bolts with C.P.C. and T nuts, large.70 and 2%% off 
Square hot pressed nuts, blanked and tapped. . .$5.80 off list 


PRORGNOR. GWG: ocd rre sah whe bcwiwads cane eee ken $6.40 off list 
C.P.C. and R. square nuts, tapped and blank. . . $5.80 off list 
Hexagon nuts OE PONE gos oc Rh ent see nd $6.70 off list 
Hexagon nuts smaller than %..............+. $7.30 off list 
CP. We DOURTO i i acoso const cnt ce sicse cee eee 
CC. SD OUI ING oo in oie ae cn Cobos sb dn's $5.60 off list 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts % and larger....85 and 5% off 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts smaller than %, 
85, 10 and 5% off 


Dee :GROORE oc odin. oes cnaha ae a ta a 80 and 5% off 


Spelter—The demand has quieted down and prices 
have been more or less erratic. Sellers claim to be 
firm at 7.35c., East St. Louis, but consumers state that 
they can place orders readily at 7.25c., if they should 
care to contract. 

Railroad Spikes.—There is still a great scarcity in 
the supply of sma]l railroad spikes, several makers stat- 
ing they have their output sold up to Avril 1. Specifi- 
cations from railroads are coming in very*freely. From 
the amount of new rail buying already done bv the rail- 
roads, it is evident that the consumption of spikes in 
1913 is going to be very heavy. We quote railroad 
spikes in base sizes, 5% x 9-16 in., at $1.80 to $1.85, and 
small railroad and boat spikes to $1.90 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, for delivery through first quarter. 


Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and wire 
nails continues heavy, and all the mills are more or less 
back in shipments. The Page Woven Wire Fence Com- 
pany, Monessen, Pa., states that premiums of about toc. 
per keg on wire nails and $1 to $2a ton on wire are being 
paid for reasonably prompt shipments. Two of the 
leading wire nail makers are still quoting $1.75 for wire 
nails, but admit that they are not getting much new 
business. We quote wire nails at $1.70 to $1.75 per keg; 
cut nails, $1.70 per keg; galvanized barb wire, $2.10 per 
100 lb.; painted, $1.70; annealed fence wire, $1.50, and 
galvanized fence wire, $1.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual 
terms, freight added to point of shipment. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances for small lots from store. 


Merchant Steel.—The new demand is not quite so 
heavy as it was several weeks ago, due to the fact 
that consumers have covered their needs over the next 
three or four months. Shipments by the mills in Oc- 
tober are reported to have been the heaviest in any 
one month this year. Prices are firm and we quote: Iron 
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finished tire, 1% x. %-in. and larger, 1.40c. base; under 
+ fo x H%-in., 1.55€.; planished tire, 1.60c.; channel tire, 

% and 1 in., 1.90c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.80c.; toe 
os 2c. base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.50c.; concave and con- 
vex, 1.80c.; -cutter shoes, tapered or bent, 2.40c. to 
2.45¢.; spring steel, 2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 
1.80c. to 1.85c., all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


Shafting—As most consumers, including the imple- 
ment makers and the automobile builders, have covered 
their requirements for a considerable time ahead, the 
new demand is only fairly active. We quote cold-rolled 
shafting at 60 per cent. off in carload and larger lots 
and 55 per cent. in small lots, delivered in base terri- 
tory. 


—_ . . . . - 
Merchant Pipe.—An inquiry is in the market for 
about 15 miles of 6-in. steel pipe for a western gas 
company, and an order has been placed with an Ohio 
mill for 10 miles of 6-in. steel pipe. A good many 
gas and oil projects that probably would have gone 
through this year have been held over until 1913 on 
account of the crowded condition of the pipe mills and 
the higher prices ruling. The mills will carry over a 
very large amount of pipe business into next year that 
should have been cleaned up this year. The new de- 
mand is quieting down to some extent, due to the 
approaching winter when a good deal of outdoor work 
will stop, and also to the fact that jobbers are pretty 
well bought ahead. It is stated that discounts on both 
iron and steel pipe are being fairly well maintained. 
Boiler Tubes.—The heavy buying for this year is 
pretty well over, but the mills have enough orders on 
their books to take their entire output into first quarter 
of next year. Discounts on steel and iron tubes are 
reported as being firmly held 
Iron and Steel Scrap.—A slump in prices has come, 
but whether it is only temporary or will continue for 
some time is a question All the leading consumers 
are loaded with material, and while they are taking in 
scrap freely and are using it, the supply is in excess ot 
the demand. Heavy steel scrap is particularly weak, 
having declined fully 75c. a ton. Other grades have 
gone off 50c. a ton or more For the first time i some 
months, dealers are trying to force sales. In some 
quarters it is‘ believed that the decline will be short 
lived and that prices will soon show an upward ten- 
dency. We do not hear of any large sales. Dealers 
now quote, per gross ton, as follows 
Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen 
Pittsburgh delivery 
No. 1 foundry cast 
No. 2 foundry cast 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh district : 
Rerolling rails Newark 
Ohio, Cumberland, Md., a 75 1 
No. 1 railroad malleable sto 14.00 t 
Grate bars . 11.00 
Low phosphoru } 1 5+ 
Iron car axles ; 2¢ 
Steel car axles .. ; ; 18.00 
Locomotive axles, el 22.00 
Locomotive axles, iron . 28.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap 14.50 
No. 2 Scecihaetien scra 10.00 10.25 
Old car wheels ... . 16.00 16.25 
*Cast-iron borings : ; 10.25to 10.50 
*Machine shop turnings 1] 11.25 
7Sheet bar crop ends Pe 17. 00 
Old iron rails 
No. 1 R. R. wrough i 
Heavy steel axle turnings 
Stove plate 


».00 


*These prices are f.o.b. cars 
burgh district. 

+Shipping point. 

Coke.—The deadlock between furnace operators and 
coke makers over prices on furnace coke for delivery 
next year is still on, and the local coke market as re- 
gards sales is quiet. Prices remain firm on furnace 
coke for prompt shipment, and we note sales of 8000 
to 10,000 tons of standard Connellsville furnace coke at 
$3.85 to $4 per net ton at oven. Some makers are 
holding for $3.25 to $3.50 for first half, and firmly be- 
lieve they will soon be able to get these prices, claiming 
that there will not be enough coke to go round in the 
winter months. The demand for foundry coke for 
prompt shipment is quiet, and there is not much doing 
in the placing of contracts for delivery next year. We 
quote furnace coke for prompt shipment at $3.85 to $4 
and on contracts for first half of next year at $3 to 
$3.50, some makers holding out for the higher figure. 
We quote standard makes of prompt 72-hr. foundry 
coke for prompt shipment at $3.75 to $4, while on con- 
tracts from $3.50 to $4.25 are being quoted. The output 
of coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 
last week was about 306,000 net tons, a slight decrease 
over the previous week. 


November 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILu., November 


In some lines October was a record breakin 
General specifications for plates, shapes, bars, 
track supplies are in large volume. Car ord 
strong feature. The pig iron market has rul 
quiet, but there is a general expectancy of a m 
large inquiries as soon as the uncertainty inci 
the election has passed. Reports of car shorta 
more frequent, and a serious phase of the sit 
the inability of some manufacturers to obtain a 
cient quantity of coal. The scrap market is sti 
some items showing a decline of 25c. a ton. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiries have been small, bot 
numbers and tonnages. The quietness is ascri 
the hesitancy of consumers in placing business il 
after the results of the national election are know; 
Few, if any, open inquiries were in the mark. 
some quiet buying was done in small lots and the: 
the usual amount of feeling out the situation w 
gard to the first half of 1913. Local iron is ver 
A small sale of Southern No. 2 iron for ‘spot ship: 
was made last week at $14.50, Birmingham, a pr: 
of 50c. a ton. A St. Louis steel foundry, which was in 
the market for 15,000 tons of basic, is reported to hav 
bought 6000 tons from a Southern furnace for first quar- 
ter delivery and 9000 tons from the same source for 
second quarter delivery at two different prices MM Any 
large consumers have not satisfied their total require- 
ments for the first quarter of 1913, and a number of 
large inquiries are expected from them after the excite- 
ment incident to the national election is over. The coke 
situation is unimproved. The ruling price for this terri 
tory is $4 a ton at oven, but a spot shipment of three 
carloads the past week brought $4.10, without demur 
from the buyer. We quote local irons, f.o.b. furnace, 
the average switching charge to Chicago foundries 
being about 50c. a ton. Other quotations are for Chi- 
cago delivery. Prices on prompt shipment are as fol- 
lows 
Li uperior charcoal, No. 
Ni rn coke foundry, No. 
Northern coke foundry, No. 
J ¢ bane coke foundry, N 
ortherr Sombel. TO. 2. occ ts és ns 0 cs sade 
1 coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 18.85 to 
coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 18.35 to 
coke, No. 3 17.85 to 
coke, No. ; 17.35 to 
gray torge 
} mottled 
lleable Bessemer 
tandard besadines 


n Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent 2 
1 Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent 21.40 
ackson Co. and Kentuckky silvery, 10 per cent 22.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—Although comparatively 
little actual business in rails was placed the past week, 
negotiations are in progress that will culminate in con 
tracts soon. Specifications for track supplies are far 
in excess of the output of the mills. Standard railroad 
spikes have been advanced $1 a ton; track bolts and tie 
plates are quoted $2 a ton higher. We quote standard 
railroad spikes at 1.95c. to 2,05c., base; track bolts wit! 
square nuts, 2.30c. to 2.40c., base, all in carload lots, 
‘hicago; tie plates, $32 to $34.50 net ton; standard sec 
tion Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25¢., base; open hearth, 

34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., 1.25c.; 16 to 20 Ib., 1.30c 
12 lb., 1.35c.; 8 Ib., 1.40c.; angle ars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


> 
> 


I 


Structural Material—Railroads are continuing to 
place large orders for cars in this market. The Penn 
sylvania Lines West closed negotiations last Frida) 
for 3500. The Missouri Pacific is in the market for 
2000 box cars and 2000 gondolas. Car orders placed 
now cannot be executed until the last half of 1913. Con 
tracts for fabricated material placed the past week 
clude 1796 tons for a steel highway bridge at Shreve 
port, La., to the Modern Steel Structural Company; 
171 tons for a power station to be built by the Licking 
Light & Power Company, Newark, Ohio, to the River- 
side Bridge Company; 4215 tons for various bridges to 
be constructed by the Northern Pacific Railroad, to the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works; 4784 tons for Missouri River 
and Yellowstone River bridges, to be built by the Great 
rons + and 1600 tons for various bridges to be built 
by the Northern Pacific, to the American Bridge Com- 
pany. We quote for Chicago delivery, mill shipment, 
plain —— 1.63c. to 1.83c. 

Jobbers are having difficulty in keeping up stock, and are ob ged 


to pay cata for prompt deliveries to meet the demand 
customers for shapes out of store. We quote for base sizes, 


Plates.—The demand is in excess of the rate of pro 
duction. Railroads are buying locomotives freely. The 
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& Northwestern is reported as having ordered 
motives. Prompt deliveries command a pre- 
high as I.70c. and even on some contract busi- 
.c., Pittsburgh, is asked. We quote for Chicago 
_ mill shipment, 1.63c. to 1.83c. 





and for plates from store continues without abatement. 
obliged to buy at premium prices to get prompt ship- 
keep stocks assorted. We quote for delivery from store, 


Sheets.—Some of the larger interests are practically 

e market for the remainder of the year, accept- 

y such business.as cannot conveniently be given 

delivery. For black sheets 2.53c. continues as 

nimum base price, while 3.68c. is the ruling quo- 

for galvanized, both Chicago. Blue annealed 

in be delivered with less delay and are quoted 

Chicago base. We quote for Chicago deliv- 

el carloads from mill: No. 28 black sheets, 2.53c.; 

No. 28 galvanized, 3.68c., and No. 10 blue annealed, 
to 1.88c. 

kage is noted in the volume of business done by jobbers. 

situation becomes more serious with respect to deliver- 

are obliged to satisfy their requirements from store. 


on prices from jobbers’ stocks as follows: No. 10 blue 
2.25c.; No. 28 black, 2.80c., and No. 28 galvanized, 4.05c. 


Bars.—One prominent manufacturer reports that 
itions in the month just closed were the largest 
corresponding period in five years. Implement 
ations were the heaviest, and demand from this 
continues strong. The mills are badly sold up 

re unable to make deliveries. in much less than 
nths, and more often the time required is longer 
his, frequently as great as four months. This 
nn has brought shipping instructions into this 
from 30 to 60 days earlier than usual to insure 

ry at the proper time. Premium prices as high 
to 1.75c. are paid for reasonablv prompt de- 

of steel bars, while the contract price remains 
ioc. Pittsburgh. We quote for mill shipment as 
ws: Bar iron, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; soft steel bars, 1.58c. 
1.65c.; hard steel bars, 1.60c. to 1.70c.; shafting in 
ads, 60 per cent, off; less than carloads, 55 per cent. 


ess in bars from store is very active. Jobbers can sell 
dily all the bars they are able to get. For delivery from 
juote soft steel bars, 1.95c.; bar iron, 1.95c.; reinforcing 
base with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes 4 in. and 

c. extra for smaller sizes; shafting 55 per cent. off. 


Rivets and Bolts.—Deliveries can as a rule be made 
m two to four weeks. Structural bolts have ad- 
ed $2a ton. We now quote 2.08c. to 2.18c., though 
makers have established their minimum price as 
We quote from mill as follows: Carriage bolts 

v% in. x 6 in., rolled thread, 75-10-2%4; cut thread, 
larger sizes, 70-5; machine bolts up to % in. 
in., rolled thread, 75-10-74; cut thread, 75-10-2%4; 
sizes, 70-10; coach screws, 80-10; hot pressed nuts, 
re head, $5.80 off per cwt.; hexagon, $6.40 off per 
Structural rivets, 3% to 1%. in., 2.08c. to 2.18c.; 
Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 0.10c. addi- 


j 
| 


f store we quote for structural rivets, 2.70c., and for 
ivets, 2.90c. Machine bolts up to 4% x 4 in., 70-12%; 
es, 65-10; carriage bolts up to 4% x 6 in., 70-10; larger 
5 off. Hot preseed nuts, $5.40, and hexagon, $6 off per cwr. 


Wire Products.—Demand for wire products con- 
nues very strong. Woven wire fencing fabricators 
vorking mills day and night and are large consum- 
wire. Farmers are building fences and conse- 
ntly the consumptive demand for barb wire and 
n wire and fabricated fencing is exceptionally good. 
al weather for building construction has prevailed to 
advantage of the wire nail trade. We quote plain 
No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.68 to $1.73; wire nails, 

‘8 to $1.93; painted barb wire, $1.88 to $1.93; gal- 

nized, $2.28 to $2.33; polished staples, $1.88 to $1.93; 
nized, $2.28 to $2.33, all Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe——Routine business in cast iron pipe 
d. Aside from one letting of 2000 tons by Kansas 
Mo., this week, there have been no large orders 
' With cold weather approaching, municipal- 
have ceased to be a factor in the market. We note 
he city of San Francisco will extend its water sys- 
ilso that the city of Pasadena, Cal., has sold the 

a $1,250,000 bond issue, the proceeds from which 

used for water works construction, and es 

lexas, has appropriated $100,000 for a water works 

We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: 

r pipe, 4 in., $30; 6 to 12 in., $28; 16 in. and up, 
vith $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Old Materials—The local scrap iron market ¢on- 
> weak. The slump which occurred more than a 
ago has been aceentuated by the disposition of 
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consumers not to buy under existing conditions. Most 
of the mills and foundries have a three or four months’ 
supply on hand and are staying out of the market for 
the present. Dealers find themselves overloaded, and 
when they can find a buyer are willing to shade prices 
to move a part of their holdings. We quote Nos. 1 
and 2 railroad wrought, Nos. t and 2 busheling, No. 1 
cast scrap and other items 25c. a ton lower than a week 
ago. The Santa Fé Railroad is offering 6500 tons of 
assorted old material; the Pennsylvania Lines West 
have about 2000 tons and the St. Louis & San Francisco 
has issued a small list aggregating 500 tons. We quote 
for delivery at buyer’s works, Chicago and vicinity, all 
freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Jee 200 SUES calc da ebankn 640: o0 kunt dae ea $18.00 to $18.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling ........ccesccesss 16.25 to 16.75 
Old steel rails, less tham 3 ft...........05.- 14.50 to 15.00 


Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 


inspection bh dia awdes, a Sin GU oe C6 Oe 5.0 CRKs GOR 24.00 
Cr Se WG. vncnuteee wks cbidpeueaeen oon 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap Seah eeu .«+ 13.75to 14.25 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 13.75 to 14.25 
Shoveling steel ....... PP rere 
SUNS mim VPI oc ck vetawedaneds 11.00 to 11.50 

Per Net Ton. 
Iron angles and splice bars............+..- $16.50 to $17.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.............. 17.25to 17.75 
Gy SN. WORE sack 4th cbs as Ces ob Se Cele 13.00 to 13.50 
IO Pe EL < bak ded but eae b dice. caeee en 21.75to 22.25 
Steel car axles ........ nahh an thew wkOE Saad 17.75 to 18.25 
7 Be Be eee er ee cae 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ....... cccvcese Jae ee Bnuee 
eyes bit ‘ ceccess 1RSORO 13,00 
Steel knuckles and couplers ............... 12.50to 13.00 
NE Ns i ane har ne 6 he 6 0h eel keahie’ wee 13.25 to 13.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth .............-- .-. 14.00to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings ............... ; 8.75to 9,25 
Cant mie ean COUR... 60k 6 dank ba Rane 7.50to 8.00 
ek, 2 Se wad Sc a ss owe Maes oe 11.75to 12.25 
Sell errr wereeme 9 eh 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings....... 9.75to 10.25 
ee a ry ee 12.75 to 13.25 
ee” ES es Se cavsdeoce Jee Bae 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 11.25to 11.75 
BORO MUGRDOD - 5 , kod 0 606 60 00 4cpavadesen 13.75to 14.25 
Agricultural malleable .....0.ecsesseeeeees 11.75to 12,25 
PIG OI NS. ok ak Toss oe bc vdeo 0be008s es tee toe 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, November 5, 1912. 

The market in all branches continues strong.. Large 
consumers are still making efforts to cover for require- 
ments well in advance, and in some lines producers 
are unable to promise deliveries inside of six or eight 
months. In pig iron, heavy transactions in forge have 
been the feature, but foundry grades have also been 
fairly active. The coke and labor situation still re- 
strains the blowing in of idle blast furnaces. Steel 
rolling billets have been sold at $32, delivered, for first 
quarter shipment. In many instances new records were 
estabiished in October, both as to orders for finished 
material entered and deliveries made. Coke continues 
firm and has been fairly active. The oid material mar- 
ket has been quiet, with prices practically unchanged. 

Iron Ore.—Sales of some 35,000 tons of Wabana ore 
for 1913 delivery have been made at 7%c. per unit. 
Sales of this ore for next year’s shipment to consumers 
in this district now ‘total close 225,000 tons. Sales of 
45,000 tons of Wabana ore to Germany are also re- 
ported and at the highest prices ever obtained for this 
ore in that country, the basis being relatively higher 
than has been paid here. Negotiations are pending for 
considerable tonnages of other ores, both foreign and 
domestic, although practically nothing is beine done in 
European ores. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues decidedly strong 
with an upward tendency in prices still in evidence. 
While transactions in the higher foundry grades have 
been unimportant, prices have hardened, the recent 
minimum for standard brands of eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 2X foundry of $18 delivered being no longer avail- 
able, $18.25 now being the bottom of the market. Few 
makers have any quantity for early shipment and are 
still hesitating when it comes to entering large orders 
for extended delivery. Virginia furnaces are maintain- 
ing prices firmly; sales of No. 2 X foundry at $16, fur- 
nace, are being made in moderate lots for near future 
and first quarter delivery, although some makers, being 
sold up for the remainder of the year, name prohibitive 
prices for such delivery. A moderate lot of second 
quarter Virginia No. 2X has been sold at $15.50, fur- 
nace. Cast iron pipe makers have been making further 
inquiries for low grade iron, although little definite busi- 
ness is pending. An option on 15,000 tons, which was 
recently asked by one pipe maker in this district, is re- 
ported as having been canceled. Considerable business 
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in rolling mill forge iron has recently developed. Sales 
involving two 5000-ton lots, delivery over the remainder 
of this and first quarter of next year, have been made 
at $17:50 to $17.75, delivered Schuylkill Valley points. 
Additional business aggregating several poten tons 
is pending. Several sales of basic iron, in which con- 
version deals were involved, have been put through; 
one covered 3000 tons, on which the price is based at 
about $18.15, and another 1500 tons, on which the price 
was based at $18.50, delivered. A sale of several thou- 
sand tons of basic, taken eg an old option, on 
which the price was just under $18, delivered, is also 
reported. A number of producers continue to main- 
tain quotations firmly at $18.50, delivered here, for 
standard basic. Sales of standard analgsis low phos- 
phorus iron, aggregating over 12,000 tons, for delivery 
during varying portions of next year, have been closed 
at prices ranging from $23.50 to $24, delivered in this 
district. This grade-is now very strong at $24. The 
following range of prices is named for delivery in buy- 
ers’ yards in this district, for shipment extending over 
the remainder of the year and first quarter of 1913: 


1 


Eastern Pennsylvania No 10 

Eastern Pennsylvania N plain. et, 00 to 5 

Virginia No. 2 X foundry : 18.80 to 

Virginia No. 2 plain... : ; 18.55 to 

Gray forge se ; 17.50 to 

Basic ..... te! 18.00 to 

Standard low phosphorus . ; 23.50 to 

. 

Ferroalloys.—The movement in ferromanganese has 
been comparatively light. Quotations are still being 
made for the last half of next year’s delivery at $61, 
seaboard, although a wide variety of prices governs for 
earlier delivery. A sale of a small lot for November 
shipment, at $72 seaboard, is reported. No sales of im- 
portance have been reported in ferrosilicon, and prices 
are unchanged. 


X foundry... ..$18.25 to $18.50 
Q 


Billets.—There has been little diminution in the de- 
mand for forward rolling and forging billets. The 
leading producer in this district is well sold up and 
has advanced prices and made sales of basic open 
hearth rolling billets for first quarter shipment at $32, 
delivered here. Ordinary analysis forging billets bring 
$34 at mill, and as high as $40 has been paid, dependent 
on specifications and customer Standard billets for 
prompt delivery are scarce and command fancy prices. 
Southern billets have, however, been sold in small lots 
at prices equal to about $30, delivered 


Plates—Several of the Eastern mills made new 
production records in October, yet are steadily going be- 
hind on deliveries. Eight to ten weeks is now con 
sidered very prompt delivery by the majority of the 
mills and the amount available for such delivery is lim 
ited. Mills are closely scanning inquiries and are fur 
ther restricting the acceptance of forward business. 
Orders are coming in freely from all classes of con- 
sumers and some heavy business is pending in boat, 
boiler and bridge plates. Prices are very firm at 1.75c 
to 1.78c. for sheared and 1.80c. to 1.83¢ for universal 
plates, delivered in this district 


Structural Material—Eastern mills are so well fixed 
with orders and specifications that little effort is being 
made to enter new contracts. Deliveries named against 
some inquiries are almost prohibitive. Shipments on 
contracts are, if anything further delayed. Several 
Eastern producers are almost unable to enter business 
for early shipment even though premiums are offered. 
A very fair volume of miscellaneous business continues 
to come out, although developments in the way of large 
building propositions have been meager. Plain struc 
tural shapes are very firm at 1.75c., for reasonable de- 
livery in this district, although lower prices are named 
for uncertain extended shipment by some producers. 


Sheets.—A continued active demand is reported, with 
premiums of $4 to $6 a ton being offered Eastern mills 
for prompt shipments in some grades of material. Daily 
orders continue, as a rule, to exceed mill capacities. 
Western sheets for early delivery are scarce. Prices 
are very strong but unchanged at 1.80c., delivered here, 
for Western No. 10 blue annealed, although Eastern 
mills making smooth, loose-rolled sheets readily obtain 
“4 to Me. per lb. advance over that basis. 

Bars.—A very active dem and, particularly for early 
delivery, is noted. Soft steel bars for early shipment 
have been sold at 1.85c., delivered here, although for- 
ward bars are quoted around 1.60c. Makers of-iron bars 
have in practically all cases advanced puddlers’ wages 
from $4.50 to $4.75 a ton, and are so well sold ahead 
that fancy prices are asked and obtained for prompt 
shipments. Common iron bars are quoted at 1.6o0c. 


mill, minimum, for ordinary delivery, and as 


or. high as 
1.75c. has been paid for prompt shipment. 


For ordinary 


Novem 


delivery in this district prices range fro: 
1.72'42¢. 

Coke.—Several contracts for furnace 
half are noted, including one involving 4 
month over the first half of next vear, at $ 
For prompt shipment furnace coke com: 
$3.85 to $4 at oven, although non-standard 
sold in one instance at $3.60. Higher pric. 
obtained for foundry coke; sales have been 


n 


$4 15 and $4.25 at oven, for prompt shipme: 
$3.75 can be done for contract foundry c 
g radee. Prices show a rather extended ra: 
ing on available supply. The following qu 
net ton, about represent the market for 
buyers’ yards in ‘this district: 

Connellsville furnace coke 

Connellsville foundry coke 

Mountain furnace coke 

Mountain foundry coke 


Old Material.—The market has been co: 
quiet. Dealers are not forcing business, and con 
being comparatively well supplied are taking on 
odd cheap lots. Rumors of sales of No. 1 heayy 
ing steel scrap at high prices have not been confirn 
Producers in several instances. have been buying 
lots at $15.50, delivered. Rolling mill grades hav: 
been very active. Low phosphorus scrap is scare 
being held at higher prices. Prices, on the whok 
firm, the following range about representing the : 
for deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvani 
nearby points, taking a freight rate ranging 
to $1.35 per gross ton: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel serap and crops. .$15.50 

Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal) 7.00 to 

Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 25 

Cok GRRE a eae hbece ool Caviar s Newiceos .00 

Old iron axles 25.00 26.( 
Old iron rails (nominal) 3.00 18.50 
Old car wheels 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ............ceseces 17.00t0 17.50 
Wrought iron pipe ......... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 forge fire 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 light iron (nominal) 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought turnings 11.50 to 12.00 


Cast borings 11.00 to 
Machinery cast 14.75 to 
Grate bars, railroad .... 11.50 to 
Stove plate 11.50 to 
Railroad malle able ‘(nominal)... 13.00 to 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oxu10, November 5, 1912 
Iron Ore.—October shipments were 7,010,219 g! 
tons, making the total movement up to November 
43,354,001 tons, as compared with 42,620,206 tons mov 
by water in the entire season of the record breaking 
year of 1910. October was the fifth month of the year 
in which shipments exceeded 7,000,000 tons. In Novem 
ber, 1909, Lake shipments amounting to 4,899,220 tons 
and it is very probable that the movement of the pres- 
ent month will equal that of the corresponding mont 
three years ago, making the total Lake shipment for t! 
season over 48,000,000 tons. Ore shipments are stil 
quite heavy but some mining companies are fast clea 
ing up, and shipments will fall off considerably after 
the middle of the month. In view of the present cor 
dition of the steel industry and the probability of a ver) 
heavy demand for ore for next year’s delivery, shippers 
expect that the 50,000,000 ton mark will be reached 
1913. There has been a heavy reservation of 1013 
the past week, mostly in Bessemer grades. Some actu 
sales have also been booked at prices to be fixed late! 
It is believed that the bulk of the Bessemer ore will )' 
reserved before the end of the week. There hav als 
been some reservations of non-Bessemer grades. Wh 
an early buying movement had been looked for th 
activity of consumers in making reservations has er 
a surprise to the sellers, who hoped''that they coult 
hold buyers off until the present shipping season was 
over. Although no prices s have as yet been named it 's 
possible that 1913 prices may be established within 4 
week. Furnacemen are willing to pay an advance 
50c. a ton and that much of an advance has already bee! 
discounted. Sentiment among sellers appears to favor 
an advance ranging from 50c. to 75¢. Developments it in 
the pig iron market as regards prices are being wat hed 
closely and are likely to have an effect in determining 
ore prices. A 50c. advance would be 2sc. less than th 
1911 prices and 75c. less than the 1910 prices. There 15 
again some talk of reducing the basis of iron content 
from 51.50 per cent. to 50.50 per cent., but it does 1° 
seem probable that the basis will be changed. We quot 
es for this season as: follows: Old range Bessemer 
5; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50: old range non-Bessem 
5; Mesaba non-Bessemer. $2.85. 


pric 
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Pig Iron.—The market is not active but prices are 
y firm, Local quotations on foundry grades have 
n advanced 25c., and $17, furnace, is now the mini- 
m quotation for No. 2 foundry for local delivery or 
tside shipment.’ One local producer has advanced its 
ce to $17.50. In the Valley the market appears well 
tablished and very firm at $17. Some Valley sellers 
now quoting $17.50 for No. 2. We note the sale of 
1000-ton lots of foundry iron for the first half, one 
soing to a northern Ohio consumer at $17, furnace. A 
mber of other sales of smaller tonnages are reported. 
e heavy foundry melt has compelled some consumers 
come in the market for additional quantities for 
rly delivery, and there are inquiries from these sources 
iron for November and December shipment. Con- 
imers are urging deliveries, which are being delayed 
mewhat by the car shortage. In basic a new inquiry 
pending for 1000 tons for the first quarter. Southern 
in is firm at $14, Birmingham, as a minimum quota- 
for delivery through the first half. For prompt 
ipment and for the first half we quote, delivered 
veland, as follows: 


legmetOE [iho bakes matewub.04hs bee Oe $18.15 to $18.40 
Basic: (isis cn ele ibis £00 eid aoe se oe ce aeke eek 17.25to 17.50 
Northers: 356, 2: COREE a i as dns Bee canene 17.25to 17.50 
Southern No. ° 2. SGGMEY 2. i esc dene cs adn 18.35 to 18.60 
Gray fOFMR. «ines occas vowscacds octepesn cess 16.75to 17.00 


lackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon. 20.05to 21.55 


Old Material—The market continues fairly active 

d firm. Considerable tonnage has been sold by 
Cleveland dealers to local mills and for shipment to the 
Valley and other Ohio points. The demand for heavy 
elting steel is heavy and other grades are moving 
rly well. The Erie and Big Four railroads have lists 
it which will close Wednesday. Prices are unchanged. 
We quote f.o.b. Cleveland, ‘as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Old steel - calls, SOCCER ssc ok ss cclnesacese’ $15.00 to $15.50 
Old trem SGD ia cdeee (uWi es Oc beh eebaeens 17.50 to 18.00 
Stéel Car SHS wie eblsd cob ac aedocscunt chupan 18.75 to 19.25 
Heavy melting steel ........cceeeceeeseves 14.50 to 15.00 
Old Gal WHORE Pind a baci Mon th cdwa vee 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over............. 23.00to 23.50 
Agricultural: S0eneee <0 sa5-k0cs cues es ae 12.50to 13.00 


14.00 to 14.50 
12.50 to 13.00 


Railroad malleable .......... 
Light bundled sheet scrap 


Per Net Ton. 





Tron COP MRR is odvuhav b¥as ec tea deen pees $20.50 to $21.50 
Cast DOvegee 4 oes5.n.0 Me 8% on sve 05 ae ONeE sO 8.50to 8.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings....... 9.00to 9.25 
Stee? - axles 0h > cise nas's occas dave < dobeed 9.25to. 9.50 
No. 1 BOGNGIEE os. sonisee se Pe ee eer 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Tegel "WUD oc 0.0 0s wets a eee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 GR iced pees ee kasd ccs eaearees.cen 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate ocvsesivti evs reecirewrvetecvecs 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled tin scrap ..ccccssccsccececccsrnee 11.00 to 11.50 


Coke.—The market continues very firm. Some foun- 
ry coke has been sold for first half delivery at $3.50, 
it $4 per net ton at oven appears generally to be the 
inimum quotation for contract, and some producers 
re asking $4.25. *For prompt shipment quotations 
nge from $4.25 to $4.65. Virginia grades are quoted 
it $3.50 to $3.75 for the first half. Standard Connells- 
ille furnace coke is quoted at $3 to $3.50 for contract 
nd about $4 for prompt shipment. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills are getting in no 

detter shape on shipments and consumers in need of 

material for immediate use are buying small lots from 
warehouses at stock prices. Jobbers are unable to keep 

their stocks up and buyers are compelled to take such 

izes as are available. New inquiries for contracts are 

ew in number. Consumers realize the crowded con- 

ition of the mills and generally are not coming into 

the market. Some of the mills have nothing what- 

ver to sell before July 1. The price situation shows 

o change. There are no established prices for mate- 

8 rial for quick shipment and producers who have any- 
‘hing to offer can get close to warehouse prices for it. 

astern mills have become filled up so that material can 

no longer be had from them for prompt shipment. 

"hese mills are now promising delivered within six or 

cight weeks on plates and 60 to 90 days on structural 

naterial. For Western shipment they continue to 
uote plates at 1.60c. and structural material at 1.55c. 
here is not much inquiry for shapes for new work. 
he Massillon Bridge & Structural Company has taken 


300 tons for a local factory building. The Great Lakes 
/redge & Dock Company was low bidder for additional 
ers for the Superior avenue viaduct, Cleveland, requir- 
ng about 2500 tons of sheet steel piling and reinforcing 
irs, but owing to an error new bids will probably be 
sked for. Sheet specifications are heavy and some of 
‘he mills can take on no more tonnage for this year’s 
elivery. Some contracts for the first quarter are being 
xen at the regular prices, 2.25¢c. for No. 28 black and 
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2.40c. for No. 28 galvanized. Rivet prices are un- 
changed; contracts are being placed for the first quar- 
ter at a $2 a ton advance over current prices. Ware- 
house prices are unchanged at 1.95c. for steel Hars and 
2.15c. for shapes and plates. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Onto, November 6, 1912.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Considerable buying of small lots of foun 
dry iron for filling in is proceeding, but the inquiry is 
light. The bulk of the limited business booked is 
brought out through direct solicitation of salesmen. 
There is considerable complaint in some quarters as to 
delayed shipments on contracts, which is tangible evi 
dence that the melt is really larger than is generally 
realized. Another buying spurt 1s expected soon, as 
many consumers, for one reason or another, have post 
poned purchasing to cover nearby requirements, and 
the strength of the market is such as to deem it advis- 
able to make provision for at least a first quarter’s sup 
ply. Several Southern producers are slow in quoting 
for strictly second quarter delivery, and quotations 
given for that period range all the way from $14.50 to 
$15, Birmingham. It has been rumored that the prompt 
shipment price of $14, Birmingham, on No. 2 foundry 
has been shaded, but if so the quantity involved was 
too small to affect the general market quotation. Ru 
mors that southern Ohio iron was sold below $16.50, 
[ronton, were probably based on a few sales of special 
analysis iron that the furnaces were glad to get off 
their hands. A Michigan buyer is expected to close 
soon for 1000 tons of Northern basic for shipment in 
the next four months, but the largest inquiry for foun 
dry iron is from a nearby melter, totaling about 400 
tons. The silvery irons are not in much demand but the 
preset price is firm at $19, Ironton, based on 8 per 
cent. analysis. Malleable is slow, and is quoted at 
$16.50, Ironton, for any shipment up to April 1. Based 
on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 
from Ironton we quote, f.o.b, Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern Ohio coke, No. 1..........000005 18.20 to 18.70 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 17.25to 17.50 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............. 17.00 to 17.50 
enn.” Swe, © GONE. ooo cecccd caasaden 16.75 to 17.25 
SORE OTR RONG 2 bers 64 cs die codecs kan 16.50 to 17.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent, silicon............ 20.20 to 20.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No, 1....... 000 ee eee 18.75 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2........000e000 ; 18.20 
Southern Ohio coke, Nov. 3... ...6. 6.6 ceane . 17.95 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 17.70 
NG: FOORUAO. odin c chp 60 d8 cadens deteens z 18.20 
Lake Superior charcoal ......... 19.75 
Standard Southern car wheel 26.25 





(By Mail) 


Coke.—There are no stable prompt shipment quota- 
tions. It is simply a question of being able to. make 
deliveries, and both furnace and foundry coke have sold 
at figures far in advance of prices obtained. for several 
years. There has been considerable buying to fill in for 
immediate requirements, and as high as $4.25 has been 
paid for a small quantity of 48-hr. Connellsville coke. 
The average quotations on Connellsville, Wise County 
and Pocahontas furnace coke range from $3.50 to $4.25 
per net ton at oven, with foundry coke bringing around 
$4.50. These figures being considered abnormal, buyers 
are slow in contracting, unless given a concession, that 
in some instances is said to have been done for the 


protection of old customers. It seems quite probable 
that high prices may prevail the entire winter. The de- 
mand for domestic and gas coke is also larger than for 
several years. 


Finished Material.—The principal trouble with both 
mill representatives and local warehouses is in making 
deliveries on time. A number of mills are unable to 
promise shipments before April, and while local deal- 
ers generally had taken advantage of the opportunity 
for placing orders when the mills were not so hard 
pressed, there is considerable complaint over the slow 
delivery of material on which definite promises had 
been made. Structural material leads in the demand 
locally, but both galvanized and black sheets are also 


good sellers, and the local mill is experiencing some 
trouble in making shipments on specifications on con- 


tracts previously made. Warehouse prices on steel bars 
are from 2.05c. to 2.10c. and on structural material 2.10¢. 
to 2.15¢. 


Old Material —As predicted, there has been a slump 
in prices and practically all grades of scrap material 
have eased off about 25c. a ton. There is not much 
business reported by local dealers, with the exception 
of the rolling mills, who continue fairly good customers. 


The minimum figures pres below represent what buy- 
ers are willing to pay for delivery in their yards, south- 
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ern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations 
are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 
Bundled sheet scrap 
Old iron rails 
Relaying rails 50 lb. and 
Rerolling steel rails....... 
Melting steel rails 
Old car wheels 


MENU AT 
MAAS 


Per 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
Cast borings 
Steel turnings 
No. 1 cast scrap 
Burnt scrap 
Old iron axles 
Locomotive tires (smo 
Pipes and flues 
Malleable and steel 
Railroad tank and sheet scra 


The Domhoff & Joyce Company, whose main offices 
are in Cincinnati, with branches in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis and St. Louis, announces the transfer of 
W. J. Thompson from Chicago to St. Louis, succeeding 
W. G. Maguire, formerly sales agent at that point. 
Mr. Maguire has been appointed general sales agent, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, and will have entire 
charge of the various traveling men of the company 
throughout the territory covered. 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 4, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—The Birmingham pig iron market is neat 
er the basis of $14. 50 than $14. The latter figure is pos- 
itively the minimum for spot, and $14.50 is secured for 
the same delivery with apparently as much ease. Re 
cent sales have not been large, yet the company with 
the largest supply of iron on pene has sold 30,000 to 
40,000 tons in October. One interest which has been 
chargitg a minimum of "apg for several weeks re- 
ports aggregate sales of 2000 to 3000 tons, mostly in 
100 to 300-ton lots, all of which went at $14.50 for spot 
and first quarter, with one lot of No. 4 foundry at $14. 
Probably some surprise will be created by the an 
nouncement that the leading interest has 50,000 tons of 
iron available for the first half of next year, as it has 
been stated that it was sold up to July 1. The quantity 
mentioned is held at $14.50 for the first quarter and $15 
for the second quarter. These quotations indicate the 
trend of the market. A recent sale of basic iron made 
by the leading interest consisted of 6000 tons for the 
first quarter at $14.50 and 9000 tons for the second quar- 
ter at $15. The company could sell more basic if it had 
the iron to sell; but its own requirements limit its of- 
ferings. It will need an unusually large amount of its 
basic iron in the fore part of 1913 on account of the 
magnitude of rail orders. A recent order is for 4000 
tons for a Chinese railroad, and the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis has bought 10,000 tons. This is in 
addition to the 140,000 tons placed two weeks ago by 
the Louisville & Nashville, Harriman lines and others. 
Its other finishing mills will also consume a large 
amount of steel. Neither manufacturers nor consumers 
appear to be anxious about the future, the former being 
satisfied with the $14.50 level for some time to come 
with practical assurance that it will reach $15, while 
consumers appear to feel that they will be able to stand 
the gradual rises as they develop. As heretofore stated, 
home consumption is on the increase in several quar- 
ters and the enlarged production will scarcey affect the 
trend toward rising prices. Minimum prices, f.o.b. cars 
at Birmingham, are as follows: 


No. 1 soft and foundry... 

No. 2 soft and foundry 

No. 3 

No. 

Gray 

Basic ; ad aac tac eeict 
Charcoal iron .-... . os 4.00 to 


Cast Iron Pipe—Orders from Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Waco, Texas, and other Western points have been re- 
ceived by the local pipe makers and scattering lots 
from various points have come in, helping to fill order 
books already in bulging form. Prices continue at $25 
for 4-in. and $23 for 6-in. and up, with $1 added for 
gas pipe. 

Coal and Coke.—There is a stiff demand. Cars are 
in better supply than they have been, and it looks as if 
there will be no serious faimnine. Foundry coke rule 
at $3.50 to $3.75 per net ton, f.o.b. oven. 

Old Material.—Light cast and machinery grades are 
in strong demand. Dealers report an excellent trade all 
round. They are standing firm on prices and buying 


as 
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fast as selling. Prices f.o.b. cars Birminghan 
follows, per gross ton: 
Old iron car axles 
Old steel axles 
Old iron rails 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
No. 2 railroad wrought .50 to 
No. 1 country wrought .00 to 
No. 2 country wrought .50 to 
No. 1 machinery .00 to 
No. 1 heavy melting steel .50 to 
Tram car wheels 00 to 
Light cast and stove plate .50 to 
Standard car wheels 2.00 to 


Louis, Mo., November 4, 


The week has been quiet so far as new busines 
concerned, but there has been no cessation of the urgent 
requests for shipment or in specifications on old 
tracts. Sales representatives here expect a renewal 
the buying movement after election day. 

Pig Iron.—Quotations last reported have held, 
the new business has been chiefly in carload lots. 
character of the demand indicates decided contidenc 
on the part of consumers, much of the smail lot busi- 
ness going to fill in special requirements, while speci- 

cations coming forward as well as insistence on quick 
shipment have been strong. Representatives of the 
furnaces see good buying not far away, many contracts 
having been measurably exhausted. The car short 
continues to be severely felt in this section. 

Coke.—Demand is urgent on contracts, while new 
business is for small lots owing to the situation as to 
cars and supplies at ovens,-eneither oven representatives 
nor buyers being willing to contract far ahead. The 
best Connellsville 72-hr. selected foundry coke sold at 
$4.50 at oven, this price being made for “reasonably 
early shipment” conditions and the buyer being made 
to understand that prompt shipment was out of the 
question. A price of $4 has also been made for the 
same grade, for shipment after January 1. 

Old Material.—The scrap market showed no further 
tendency to soften, and the prices as quoted are well 
held, though conditions are quiet, largely due to’ the 
elections. Mills are buying fairly well, while the de- 
mand for relaying rails continues to grow more ac- 
centuated, with the dealers still harder pushed to get 
supplies. The lists out during the week included one 
from the Missouri Pacific.embracing about 1500 tons, 
the Frisco 700 tons, and the Big Four 500 tons. We 
quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Louis, as follows: 

Gross Ton 

Old iron rails $15.00 to $15 

Old steel rails, re-rolling 15.00 to 

Old steel rails, less than three 14.50 to 


Relaying rails, standard section, subject 

nspection . 24.00 to 
Old car heel 15.00 to 
Heavy melting steel scrap 14.50 to 


hes and guards, cut ap art. 14.00 to 


00 
.00 
50 
00 
50 
75 
50 
50 
50 


12.00 to 
wi 12.25 to 
omotive tires, smooth .... 14.00 to 

dealers’ forge 10.00 to 
borings 8.00 to 

sheling arn 11.00 to 50 

boilers cut to sheets and z 8.50 to .00 

cast scrap 12.50 to 13.00 

plate and light cast scrap 9.50 to 10.00 
ailroad 1alleable 12.00 to 2.50 
Agriculter al malleable . 50 
Pipes and flues .... ; a 00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap. 5 50 
Railroad grate bars . 50 
Machine : urnings ; 9.50 


bat peek het et et 
O$ DOWN NWN Ww 


Finished Iron sat Steel.—The approach of the win 
ter season is manifested in present quietness in new 
demand. Specifications on contracts are far ahead o! 
originally anticipated requirements, as well as ahead 0! 
contract shipment, and the reports generally show that 
the consumers have made large bookings which will 
assure continuance for some time of the activity which 
has obtained up to the present. The total of new busi- 
ness has been satisfactory, but no large items have en- 
tered into it. A prospective contract beginning to cause 
considerable interest is one for the construction of 4 
smelter in Arizona requiring about 5000 tons. — Fabri 
cators generally are using up material as fast as Te 
ceived. In standard steel rails there was no business 
nor any inquiries, this being an off month for this ter- 
ritory, even for consideration of next year’s needs. The 
demand for tie plates, bolts and spikes has been good 
though the approach of winter is also lessening the te 
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nts. Bars are very active, with the demand com- 
ngly from construction quarters as weil as farm 
ry interests. In light rails the buying has been 

hiefly from the coal interests, though the lumber 

ire not out of the market. 


San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, CA., October 29, 1912 
month is closing without perceptible curtail- 
the general consuming demand, and complaints 
deliveries have become -a matter of routine. 

rom snow in the mountains, which has stopped 
n concrete dams, weather conditions have been 
favorable, and political developments have no 
ent effect on the situation. Many mill agents 
a curtailment of allotments for Pacific coast de- 
and while all are making efforts to take care of 
regular customers not many are soliciting new 
ss. In some lines a few merchants and large 
ners have covered their first quarter require- 
ut more business is offered than can be placed. 
prices in several lines have been marked up 
pathy with Eastern markets, though some con- 
trades are making low prices on their products. 
Bars.—Some bar orders for concrete dam construc- 
have been canceled, and bids on the Los Angeles 
f construction have been rejected, which has eased 
uation somewhat in reinforcing material. Local 
: s are able to take care of considerable prompt-de- 
usiness, though they are running at capacity 
ne 1s preparing to increase its output. Offerings 
er foreign or Eastern bars from store are limited, 
iny small buyers find difficulty in filling their re- 
ents. Merchants’ specifications for soft steel 
show no curtailment, the consuming demand being 
aintained. Local miils quote reinforcing bars 
rloads, for prompt delivery, at 2.20c., but expect 
nce within the week. Soft steel bars in small 

ts from store are held at 2.65c., and iron at 2.55¢c. - 
Structural Material—Local work still consists 
nly of small jobs, which are fairly numerous. The 
‘k is improving, however, in all parts of the coast, 
reports of important buildings to be figured 
ly at Portland and Los Angeles. Dyer Bros., this 
have contracts for the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
warehouse in the Islands, the Roche building at 
nd Jones streets, and other small work. Figures 
been taken for the ‘Schaw-Batcher Company’s 
at South San Francisco, and on Oakland schools 
ting to about 200 tons, and new bids are being 
d for the Los Angeles armory. The Oakland 
rium will be ready for figures in about a month. 
reported that bids will be taken January 6 for 
5. Subtreasury building. The Oakland & Antioch 
lway has secured permission to build a bridge at the 
Suisun Bay, at an estimated cost of $1,600,000. 
ew projects mentioned at Vancouver, B. C., are 
Investors’ Guarantee building and a large store 
Hudson Bay Company. Tacoma, Wash., will 
ids shortly for a new high school. Some mills are 
new business in plain shapes. Beams and 
els, 3 to 15 in., in small lots from store, are 

d at 2.75¢. . 

Rails — A\ceorging to an unconfirmed report, the 
ind & Antioch Railway has placed an order with 

LU. S. Steel Products Company for 10,000 tons. 

rwise no single transactions of unusual importance 

noted, though scattering orders comprise a fair 

and conditions are favorable for much new 

ction next year. The San Jose Terminal Com- 

IS preparing to build a short line between that 

nd Alviso, and a road is projected from San 

the New Almaden mine. It is reported that’a 

ng road will be built soon for the T. B. Walker 
development in Plumas county, Cal. 

Sheets.—Specifications continue extremely heavy, 
cks are badly broken, the distributive movement 

ing no sign of curtailment. There is a steady 

of inquiries for first quarter delivery, but’ few 
nts are taking on any new business at present. 
¢ good sized contracts are coming out for sheet 
ts, manufacturers of which have covered their 
ments for some time ahead. Jobbers quote 
nized sheets, No. 26, at 4.85c. 

Plates.—Large contracts for riveted pipe work are 
ming out, and some of them are said to have been 
on the basis of former prices by manufacturers 
placed heavy orders at those figures. A heavy 
ce for the San Fernando siphon of the Los 
Ss acqueduct is reported let to the Lacy Mfg. 
iny, and the Schaw-Batcher Company has taken 

-ton contract for the Alameda Sugar Company, 
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Meridian, Cal., calling for No. 10 sheets and 3/16-in. 
plates. The city of New Westminster, B. C., has taken 
bids on 1660 ft. of 48-in. pipe. The jobbing movement 
continues active. Small lots, from store, are quoted 
at 2.75c. 

Merchant Pipe.—Merchants’ specifications are ex- 
tremely heavy, and there is a general anticipation of 
higher prices in the near future. Deliveries of oil- 
country goods are particularly slow, and the demand 
has an appearance of activity owing to the difficulty 
buyers experience in placing orders. A few fairly large 
line pipe inquiries are reported. Practically ail mer- 
chants are short of stock, and local consuming trades 
experience considerable delay in carrying. out their 
contracts. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—While small routine business is 
running into a fair tonnage, the expected buying for 
large municipal projects is slow to develop. ‘lhere 
is plenty of business in prospect, however, and some 
substantial orders are expected before the end of the 
year. This city is considering the installation of 
distributing mains in districts now unprovided for. 
Quotations, f.o.b. San Francisco, are $38.50 per net 
ton for 4-in.; $36.50 for 6 to 1o-in., and $36 for larger 
Sizes. 

Pig Iron—The local situation has changed ma- 
terially in the last two months. Arrivals of foreign 
iron were very light early in the year, but nearly 
every grain ship arriving this fall has brought some 
pig iron, including several cargoes of 1,000 tons or 
over. The supply is now comparatively heavy, and 
with a slight tendency to easiness in prices. Southern 
iron finds little demand, though a few contracts have 
been placed. Some European iron is still arriving, and 
with the possibility of Chinese iron coming in next 
year buyers show little interest. No. 2 Southern 
foundry iron is now quoted at $24.60, and holders of 
corresponding grades of English iron would probably 
be wilhng to shade this quotation a little. 

Coke.—Most of the coke used by foundries and 
smelter in this vicinity is English and German, with 
some Australian and limited quantities of. Connellsville 
and Southern. Little, if any, is received from British 
Columbia, and only a small amount of by-product coke 
is imported. Several heavy cargoes have arrived on the 
coast this month, amounting to about 7000 tons, and 
the market is rather easy and unsettled, quotations 
showing considerable ‘divergence. Some Alabama coke 
on the spot is quoted at $12 per net ton, while some 
importers quote a range of $10 to $14 per gross ton, 
ex ship, and wholesale dealers quote Pelton Main and 
German Syndicate coke at $14 per gross ton, ex yard. 

Old Material.—The local buying movement in most 
lines of scrap is fairly active, and there is a continued 
demand for export. Values are firmly held at the 
former level. Prices are quoted as follows: Cast iron 
scrap, per net ton, $15; steel melting scrap, per gross 
ton, $12.50; wrought scrap, per net ton, $12.50 to $15; 
rerolling rails, per net ton, $11. 


The Monarch Iron Works has taken a $10,000 
contract for ornamental iron and brass work for the 
Downtown Realty Company’s 6-story building at Eddy 
and Mason streets ‘ 


Balkan War Affects German Markets 


Bertin, October 24, 1912 


Notwithstanding the meagerness of news from the 
iron trade this week, it appears evident that the war 
is having some effect in restricting new business. Thus, 
the Pig Iron Syndicate, which began this week to take 
1913 orders, after having adopted its new price list 
about the beginning of the month, is finding sales un- 
expectedly slow. Inquiries had been coming in for 
some week in large volume, and this gave grounds for 
expecting that orders would be placed with a rush as 
soon as business was opened. But sellers are now hold- 
ing back owing to the international political situation, 
and are waiting till some of the clouds of uncertainty 
now obstructing the political sky have cleared away. 
Hence new business in pig iron is described as extraor- 
dinarily quiet. Other reports admit, indeed, that a 
quieter pace in placing new orders is observed in the 
general market, and also that the war is restricting 
business in the cutlery trade at Solingen to a marked 
degree; but it is added that specifications on current or- 
ders are coming in at a rapid rate, and that the general 
market hardly shows any effects from the war.. The 
foreign markets, in particular, are taking large amounts 
of iron and steel. 

For the first time in many weeks there is not a 
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single price advance to be reported from the 
market, which fact is of itself good evidence of the 
quieter tendency caused by the war. From, Belgium, 
on the other hand, comes news of a further advance of 
the export price for steel bars by one shilling, and that 
eg price of scrap for the home market has been raised 

1.50 to 2 frances, after it had been under much pressure 
for some months. Russia also sends in news of price 
advances. Bars have been raised about 30c. per pood 
(36 lb.), and heavy and light plates about 15c. The 
East French Pig Iron Syndicate has adopted a price 
of 90 francs for No. 3 foundry iron, which is described 
as a considerable advance 

The mills have latterly been hampered to some ex 
tent by the delay in coal and coke deliveries, due to 
what is described as the worst shortage in freight cars 
ever known’ in Germany. This caused the September 
production of coal about 1,000,000 tons below 
that of August. 


German 


to drop 


Buffalo 


N. Mss 


Pig Iron.—Sales have been small as compared with 
previous weeks, perhaps an example of pre-election 
effect. Inquiries are numerous, however, and it is an- 
ticipated that heavy buying wiil develop after election, 
the inquiry being large as compared with the available 
supply. [The phenomenal increase in consumption 
which is taking place steadily will unquestionably bring 
in a further large supplemental demand between now 
and January 1, larger than producers will be able to sup- 
ply. Many foundries have brought their melt up 50 to 
100 per cent. over that which they contemplated when 
they made present contracts for raw materials and are 
crowding furnaces with urgent requests for deliveries 
not due for 30 to 60 days. The labor situation is im- 
proving very generally, so that melters are not now 
hampered in this respect to the extent that they were. 
Prices are firm with small advances in some grades. 
We quote as follows f.o.b. Buffalo for first half delivery: 


BUFFALO. November 5, 1912. 


No. 1 foundry vin aa ; $43 

ee ee ee 7.25 to 
No. 2 plain .. 17.00 to 
No. 3 foundry 
Gray forge 
Malleable 
Pasic 
Charcoal, 
Charcoal, 


regular brands and analysis 


special brands and analysis... 


Finished Iron and Steel—Demand keeps up to the 
average of the past few months and agencies find them- 
selveS obliged to turn back orders. The shortage of 
semi-finished materials at mills is causing many pro- 
ducers to cut down to single turn on finished products, 
resulting in further extension of deliveries and making 
more stringent the necessity for declining new busi- 
ness; as it is impossible for mills to determine when they 
can safely promise deliveries and they are unwilling 
to book orders as far ahead as it would be necessary for 
them to do under these uncertain delivery conditions. 
Someé of the leading producers however, continue to 
accept orders at present prices for delivery at mills’ 
convenience. For 1912 and first quarter delivery it is 
practically impossible for buyers to find openings with 
any of the steel companies for a considerable ton- 
nages they are desirous of placin Orders of some im- 
portance for power transmission material and for chain 
have been placed; also for tin plate. In the latter 
commodity an advance of 1oc. per base box is expected 
in the near future. Prices for sheets are very firm with 
active demand, and deliveries are becoming more ex- 
tended. There has been no change in prices, except that 
the Eastern Steel Company has sent out notices advant- 
ing the price of shapes to 1.60c. Pittsburgh, effective 
November 2. In structural lines fabricators are quire 
fully booked for several months and the inability to 
obtain steel is postponing the starting of construction 
work on 4all new building projects until next spring. 
Architects Colson & Hudson are ready for bids on re- 
vised plans for the Foster-Milburn Company’s factory 
and laboratory building, Buffalo, taking 200 tons of 
steel. Bids will be opened November 29 for steel for 
the Hutchinson high school building, 1400 tons, and 
plans for the new Masten Park high school, 1400 tons 
of steel, largely Bethlehem sections, will soon be ready 
for bids. The steel for the power house at the New 
York Central’s passenger station at Rochester will be 
erected by the Buffalo Structural Steel Company. 


Old Material—The market is somewhat quieter 
than in'recent weeks, demand having slackened in most 
lines. It is probable, however, that the quiet condition 


will be but temporary, dealers anticipating a speedy re- 
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sumption of demand. Prices are firm and 


We quote as follows per gross ton f.o.b. Bufi 
Heavy melting steel 
Low phosphorus steel 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
No. 1 railroad and machinery c 
Old stand axles 
Old iron axles 
Old car wheels 
Railroad malleable 
Boiler plate 
Locomotive gr 
Wrought pipe 
Tank iron 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings 
Clean cast borings 


16. 00 


Boston, MAss.. 

Old Material—The scrap market is in 
chaotic condition. Some hesitancy is observ: 
ing at prevailing prices. The steel mills are 
large tonnage of material direct from the rail 
which has its influence, and the fact that electi la 
is at hand results quite naturally in conservatism. As 
to prices, the market has not changed in the week 
The quotations given below are of prices offered by th 
large dealers to the producers and to the small dealers 
and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Bosto: 
and other New England points which take Boston rates 
from eastern Pennsylvania points. In comparison wit 
Philadelphia prices the differential for freight of $2.% 
a ton is included. Mill prices are approximately 50 
ton more than dealers’ prices: 


November 


Heavy melting steel 
Low phosphorus steel 
Old steel axles 

Old iron axles 

Mixed shafting 

No. 1 wrought and soft 
Skeleton (bundled) 
Wrought iron pipe 
Cotton ties (bundled) 
No. 2 light 

Wrought turnings 
Cast borings 
Machinery, ca 
Malleable 

Stove plate 

Grate bars 

Cast-Iron car 


$12.75 to $13.01 
14.00 to 15.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
23.00 to 

14.75 to 

12.25 to 

10.75 to 

10.75 to 

10.75 to 

4.50 to 

8.50 to 

8.00 to 


New York 


New York, November 6, 1912 
Pig Iron.—The largest pending inquiry, sent 
early this week, is for 3600 tons of foundry iron for the 
frst half of 1913, coming from a large New Jersey 
manufacturer of fittings and plumbing supplies. Equa! 
amounts are wanted of iron with silicon from 2 to 2.25 
per cent., and of iron with silicon from 2.75 to 3.25 pet 
cent. A large soil pipe interest is still in the market 
for No. 3 and No. 2 plain iron for its Eastern plants 
and a relatively small percentage of No. 2 X iron 
number of piecing-out purchases are being made for 
1912, but the greater part of current buying is for 
first quarter and first half. Prices have not changed | 
the past week; on spot iron they probably average 
little higher. A number of inquiries Tor malleable ir 
have appeared, these going largely to furnaces in the 
Buffalo district and are from plants in New York 
State, Massachusetts, and in some cases in Canada 
Canadian buyers are still seeking iron on this sid 
tinding difficulty in getting desired deliveries of Brits 
iron, which is also high priced, with an advancing te! 
dency Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are_ holding 
quite firmly to prices recently asked. It is evident that 
most of the smaller foundries have yet to buy 
deliveries after January 1. We quote as follows 
Northern iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, $15.25 
$18.50; No. 2 X, $17.75 to $18.25; No. 2 plain, $17.25 * 
$17.75. Southern iron is quoted at $18.25 to $15.50 
No. 1 foundry and $18 to $18.2 5 for No. 2. 
Structural Materjal.—lIt is estimated that 100,000 to" 
of material ‘will come into the market for figut 
within the next three months, exclusive of any subwa) 
or elevated railroad work. The closing of awards ’ 
structural buildings is dull at the present time, but there 
are large numbers of sizeable contracts now 1 '' 
hands of fabricators for estimate. The condition ' 
unusual for the season and indicates that neither pr 
considerations nor belated deliveries are leading 
abandonment of building work, but instead appear 1° ” 
forcing the work a little forward, if anything. A Pp" 
of 1.45c., Pittsburgh, with delivery at the pleasur¢ 
the mill, is claimed still to hold with one compa”) 
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to buyers who are not regular customers; then 

a minimum. Eastern Pennsylvania companies 

ding generally for 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for new 

ss, One interesting inquiry has just come into 

rket for 750 tons of bridge material for 46 plate 

ind 16 beam bridges for the Imperial Taiwan 

ys, Japan, the material to be ready for shipment 

lary 15 or to reach Osaka before the end of 

lhe Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is ask- 

bids on 3000 tons of bridge material for 1913. 

awards include 1800 tons for a 12-story lott 

42 West Thirty-third street, to Alfred E. Nor- 

mpany; 400 tons for the Hall apartment, West 

second street, to Hinkle Iron Company; 925 

1 the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern, to the Mc- 

Marshall Construction Company; 360 tons for 

ift bridges for the Pennsylvania Railroad over 

and Gunpowder Creeks and 150 tons for two 

es, main line of the Pennsylvania, all to the Penn- 

nia Steel Company; 400 tons for a street crossing 

Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore to the American 

Company, and 1000 tohs for 32 spans on the 

lsiand to the Fort Pitt Bridge Company. Among 

ings listed a few weeks ago and now taking shape 

e following: 12-story loft, 133 West Twenty-fifth 

450 tons; 12-story apartment, 105 West Seventy- 

d street, 250 tons; 8-story loft, 377 Fourth 

ie, 250 tons; 9-story loft, 102 West Sixty-ninth 

et, 250 tons. We quote plain material at 1.66c. to 

6c.. New York, for mill shipments, according to 
delivery, and 2.15c. from store. 


Steel Plates——Local demand for plates is very slow, 
much of the business has been for quick shipment 
premiums of $10 per ton have been obtained for 
nent in two or three weeks. Plates are otherwise 
btainable from Eastern mills from eight to ten weeks. 
fhe car business continues in large volume. Since 
ast week’s report about 7000 cars have been ordered, 

the additional inquiries now bring up the total of 
live car business to 45,600 cars. The New York Cen- 
tral is about to inquire for 18,000 cars; the Illinois Cen- 

is regarded as definitely in the market for 6000 
irs; the New York, Ontario & Western for 500 hop- 

rs, 100 flat, 300 underframe box, 50 stock and 50 

refrigerator, 1000 in all; the Louisville & Nashville is 
the market for 1200 underframes for car bodies which 
will build itself, and the Duluth & Iron Range and 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern are in for a total of 
» cars. The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed 2000 
re cars with the Pressed Steel Car Company, 1000 
ox and 1000 steel coke cars. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
to buy 3000 coal and coke cars. For the rest of the 
ir we quote sheared plates at 1.76c. and universal 
tes, 1.81c.; for forward delivery, 1.66c. to 1.7Ic., all 
New York, 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Conditions remain unchanged, 
cations against contracts being made for the 
‘imum quantities and new demand being made up 
nall individual orders. It is not believed that much 
his business represents speculative buying in the 
sense that the buyer fears he may be caught short 
handed, but is rather the buying resulting from not 
perly taking care of actual needs. The result is 
it premiums as high as $15 a ton in carload lots is re- 
rted; in fact, some business of these proportions going 
50c., Pittsburgh, basis. Steel bars remain nomi- 
at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, or 1.56c., minimum, New 
mill shipments, and from store, 2c. Refined iron 
are 1.60c. to 1.65c., New York, and from store, 2c. 
Ferroalloys.—In a quiet market, prices of 80 per 
t. ferromanganese are unchanged. The scarcity is 
cleved, and most of those who have spot or nearby 
rial to dispose of are asking $75, Baltimore, 
ugh this price probably might be shaded. For 
ry next year $61 is quoted. Ferrosilicon, 50 per 
is quoted at $75, Pittsburgh, for carloads, $74 for 
ns and $73 for 600 tons or over. The United 
tes Steel Corporation is reported to be making 
ry tor over 6000 tons of ferrosilicon to provide for 
13 requirements. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Providence, R. I., 
ned bids on 2500 tons on Monday. Private buying 
css active for early delivery, but contracts for con- 
rable quantities of small sizes have been entered 
pring delivery and further inquiries are pending. 
lemand for large pipe still continues to lag. Car- 
ots of 6in. are quoted at $24 to $25 per net ton, 
Vater 
Old Material—The demand from steel works and 
ng mills has fallen off considerably, and requests 
cing received by dealers for the holding up of ship- 
ts. Mill operations are hampered by scafcity of 
and the unloading of scrap is hindered by the 
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scarcity of common labor. The diversion of shipments 
trom one point to another is naturally having its effett 
on prices, which are slightly lower. All kinds of foun- 
dry scrap are in strong demand, possibly because of the 
advance in the price of pig iron and the growing scarc- 
ity in the supply of that commodity for prompt de- 
livery. Dealers’ quotations are nominally as follows, 
per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T rails for melting......... $12.75 to $13.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap...............-: 12.75to 13.25 
i MUN «We ob wins 5’ caine Wauib'e bx 22.50 to 23.00 
Rerolling rails ...... ob de tek’ 5 nt 15.00 to 15.50 
RE OR SN? sb arin o 60 6 wah need wid wads 23.00 to 24.00 
oe Re 8 eR a eee 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought eukesestecsss Lee foe 
Wrought iron track scrap .......cecccseces 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long .............. 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short ................ 12.50to 13.00 
BEE HE  cacack oe see uae sooee $9080 6.60 
CNL” anlar ad ac Bd sc «oink cae ae Maes -- 900to 9.50 
Ne ee de 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrougnt BIG 2... sceesas nh nce Wik 
Old car wheels .....6.50<. vi~Ggese sheen ds 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 heavy. cast, broken up............+: 13.00 to 13.50 
PG Cs adie tad couse vi elhukkiane® cewe 10.25 to 10.75 
Me CN ND oo co vcwccdevetcerss 10.00 to 10.50 
ED WUE s SV a Tha we vic 0 Ceuede ba bcs whe 10.75 to 11.25 


Metal Market 


New York, November 6, 1912. 
The Week's Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York. -——Lead-——, ——-S pelter—, 
Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 
Oct. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
Oe. vteus 17.62% 17.25 50.20 5.00 4.85 7.50 bie 
Nov 
Ri negen 17.62% 17.25 50.35 5.00 4.82% 7.50 7.35 
2 .-17.62% 17.25 . 5.00 4.82% 7.50 7.35 
Bivseee 17.50 17.25 50.12% 4.75 4.60 7.50 7.35 
6,..iVou 17.50 17.25 50.15 4.75 4.60 7.50 7.35 


Copper is lower and sales have been made at the’ re- 
duced price. Tin maintains its recent price average, 
and spot metal has been more active. Lead declined 
sharply on Monday. Spelter is dull and unchanged. 
Antimony prices maintain their level. 


New York 


Copper.—Although the last week brought some im- 
provement in the copper market in regard to increased 
activity, it is still rather quiet. The buying did not 
reach large proportions, as it was mostly resale or spec- 
ulative electrolytic copper that was offered and pur- 
chased on a basis a 17.25c., cash New York, and 
17.374%c., delivered in the Naugatuck valley, cash 30 
days. Most of the large producers are declared.to be 
holding out for a higher price but not getting it.. Lake 
is. holding up well as regards price, in the absence of 
pressure to sell or inclination io buy. That Lake cop- 
per can be had at prices below those of the producers 
is evident from offerings made but which found no 
takers. There is not enough resale copper available to 
last long in the face of any active demand, but under 
the circumstances the prices asked for it make the 
market. As heretofore stated, consumers are well sup- 
plied for the present; which is one reason for the inac- 
tivity, while at the same time it is natural for them to 
await the next report of the Copper Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. Speculation is keen as to whether a substantial 
increased surplus in stocks will be shown. Copper is 
quoted in New York at 17.50c. for Lake and 17.25¢. 
cash for electrolytic. The price in London to-day is 
£76 5s. for spot and £76 17s. 6d. for futures. The ex- 
ports this month were 480 tons. 

Copper Averages—The Waterbury average for the 
month of October was 17.75¢. The average Nev: York 
price for Lake copper, based on daily quotations in The 
Iron Age, was 17.79M%c. for Lake and 17.58%c. for elec- 
trolytic. 

Pig Tin.—Tin has been in better demand, especially 
for prompt shipment. It is noticeable that consumers, 
in buying tin, are very insistent upon prompt shipment, 
from which it may be inferred that they have rot 
enough to carry them very far, and hence there is a 
feeling that more active buying must soon materialize. 
On Monday there were several of these inquiries for 
spot-or prompt shipment and some buying resulted, but 
the interest shown in futures was slight. Both at home 
and abroad, prices have maintained their recent average 
although in London yesterday tin, acting in character- 
istic fashion, fell off £1 10s., but this was practically re- 
covered to-day. Tin statistics for October showed that 
the total visible supply had fallen off 2510 tons and that 
United States deliveries were 3850 tons, an increase of 
350 tons for the month. The figures are generally con- 
strued as sustaining the comparative high price of the 
metal. The price of tin in New York to-day is 50.15¢c. 
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and in London £228 15s. for spot and the same figures 
for futures. The arrivals of tin this month have been 
405 tons and there is afloat 1270 tons. 

Lead.—The one big feature of the lead situation the 
past week was the action of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company on Monday of reducing its price 
$7 a ton, or 0.35c. a Ilb., bringing its New York price 
down to 4.75c. Independents, through their low quota- 
tions offered in their anxiety to obtain business, are 
credited with having precipitated the cut in price. The 
market has been dull, and there is some conjecture as 
to just how far the lower prices will induce trading. 
Lead is quoted to-day at 4.75c. in New York and 4.60c. 
in St. Louis. 

Tin Plates.—There is little to say with regard to tin 
plates except that new business of large caliber has 
fallen off, although in a small way jobbers find the de- 
mand good. The price is unchanged. 

Spelter.—The metal is unchanged and dull at 7 
New York, and 7.35c., St. Louis, and the probabilities 
are that this price could be shaded a little. It was 
reported a few days ago that the United States Steel 
Corporation had bought 2000 tons of spelter in Europe 
at Ic. under the American price, with the intention of 
using the metal for export purposes and obtaining ad- 
vantage of the drawback duties. 

Antimony.—There has been no change in antimony 
as regards price and most of the business has been of a 
resale character from second hands. 
quoted at 10.50c., Hallett’s at 9.75c 
Chinese grades at 9.37%4c. to 9.50c. 

Old Metals—The market is quiet 
prices are nominally as follows 


7-50C., 


( ookson’s is 
and Hungarian and 
Dealers’ selling 
Cents per lb 


16.75 to 17.00 
16.50 to 16.75 


Copper, heavy and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire 

Copper, light and bottoms 14.75 to 15.00 
Brass, heavy : 10.25 to 10.50 
Brass, light at f ‘ 8.50 to 8.75 
Heavy machine compositio1 13.75 to 14.00 
Cfean brass turnings -seeee 9.75 to 10.00 
Composition turnings 12.00 to 12.50 
Lead, heavy nid ; . 4.75 
Lead, tea .... + edie ee 50 
Zine, 


Tree .. ies Y 6.25 


Chicago 


NoveMBeR 4.—Weakness in tin has reduced slightly 
the prices paid for the old metal in this market. The 
leading interest in the lead industry has reduced its 
prices. Spelter is also off a fraction of a cent. We 
quote as follows: Casting copper, 17.75c.; Lake, 
17.874c. to 18c., in carloads for prompt shipment; small 
lots, Yc. to %c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 51.50c.; small 
lots, 54c.; lead, desilverized, 4.75c. for 50-ton lots; cor- 
roding, 5c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 lb. 
higher; spelter, 7.50c.; 


/ 


Cookson’s antimony, I1.50c., and 
other grades, 10.50c. in small lots: sheet zinc is $0, f.o.b. 
La Salle or Peru, Ill., less 8 per cent. discount in car 
loads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote buying 
prices for less than carload lots: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 15.50c.; copper bottoms, 14c.; copper clips, 15¢c.; 
red brass, 12.75c.; yellow brass, toc.; lead pipe, 4.25c.; 
zinc, 5.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 33c.; tinfoil, 39c.; block tin 
pipe, 45c. 


St. Louis 


NOVEMBER 4.—The metal market has been slightly 
easier, but with only small recessions in some prices. 
Lead is lower at 4.65c.; spelter, 7.25c. to 7.35c., 
to delivery; Lake copper, 17.907'%c. to 
lytic copper, 17.72%c. to 


according 
18.224c.; electro- 

7a IS.10c.; tin, 50.15¢. to 50.70¢c.; 
antimony, Cookson’s, 10.85c. In the Joplin ore district 
the week’s production has been 6500 tons of zine blende. 
the greatest in the history of the district. The ship- 
ments, however, were not as heavy, many companies 
holding their output for better prices. The basic price 
for grades carrying 60 per cent. was from $52 to $58 
per ton, with the top price for the best lots $61. The 
generally good grades brought $55 to $56. The top 
price for calamine was $39, the basis range for grades 
carrying 40 per cent. ranging from $31 to $34. 
ore brought $62 for 80 per cent. We quote miscellane- 
ous scrap metals as follows: Light brass, 6.50c.; heavy 
brass and light copper, 10.50c.; heavy copper and cop- 
per wire, 13c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 32c.; zinc, 4°soc.: 
lead, 4c.; tea lead, 3c. 


Lead 


The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, of which 
Jonathan Warner is president, expects to have its 


new 
sheet and tin plate mills in operation about next May. 
The plant is laid out for a total of six sheet mills and 
six tin mills, but five and five tin plate mills will 
now be erected. 


sheet 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New York, November (| 


Greater strength has characterized the sto: 
in the past week. European advices have 
threatening and the pressure on American sto 
sided. Iron and industrial stocks have shown 
vance from the levels recorded the previous w: 
range of prices on active iron and industri 
from Wednesday of last week to Monday of tl 
was as follows: 


I oco,., com 56%- 57 

Loco., pref....107 -107% 
Steel, com.... 44 - 46% 
Steel, pref.... 73%- 74% 
38¥- 42 


Railway Spg., com 
Republic, com..... 
Republic, pref.... 
ees. COM... bss 6 
Pipe, com 
-123 Pipe, pref 
y., com... 58%- 59% U. S. Steel, com. 

Fdry., pref U. S. Steel, pref... 

Foundries - 42% Westinghouse Elec.. 
Colorado Fuel 3444- 36% Va. I. C. & Coke.. 
General Electric....180 -181% Am, Ship, pref 
Gr. N. Ore. Cert... 45%4- 47% Chic. Pneu. Tool. 
Int. Harv., com....120%-129% Cambria 
Int. Pump, com 24%- 26 Lake Sup. Corp 
Int. Pump, 78% Pa. Steel, pref... 
Locomotive, Warwick 
locomotive, Crucible Steel, com 
Nat. En. & St., com. 20%- 21% Crucible Steel, pref 
Pressed St., com.... 37%4- 38% Harb. Wk. Ref., com 
Pressed St., pref....100%-101% 


Dividends Declared 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company, regular quarterly 
134 per cent., on the preferred stock, payable Decem 
ber 2. 

The American Radiator Company, regular quarterly 
2 per cent. on the common stock, payable December 3 
and 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
November 15. 

The Canadian 
quarterly, 2 
December 2. 

The International Harvester Company, regular 
quarterly, 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
December 2. 


Com.... 


Car & Foundry Company, regular 
per cent. on the common stock, payabi 


Continued Strength in British Market 
Pig Iron Higher—Tin Plates Regarded 


Low—American Rails for Australia 


(By Cable). 
MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, November 6, 1912. 

Pig iron is firmer. There have been good exports from 
Middlesbrough, but there is general scarcity of prompt 
iron and the increased buying is regarded as due to the 
fact that more is doing in merchant material. Stocks of 
pig iron in store amount to 254,265 tons. 

Semi-finished material is firm though dull. Tin plates, 
however, which are dull, are regarded as selling at prices 
l Ferromanganese is wanted for America 

makers refuse to quote. The United 
Corporation, it is rumored, has sold 18,000 tons o! 
rails for Australia. We quote as follows: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), s 
od. against 66s. 6d. one week ago, and 66s. 1%4d. two weeks 
ago 


close to cost. 


but some States 


Steel 


No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, maker’s price, f.o.b. Middles- 
brough, 67s. 6d., an advance of 6d, from last week, which 
was up 3d. from the previous week. 

Steel sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swat- 
sea Valley, £5 17s. 6d. for January-March delivery. 

German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, IIos. 

German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 105s. 

German basic steel bars, f.o.b, Antwerp, £6 5s. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 15s. to £7 17s. 6d 

Steel 15-in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby 
£7 7s. 6d. 

German joists, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 12s. to £5 15s 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £8 2s. °¢ 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpoo, 


£9 ISs. 


joists, 


Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 I5s. 
Tin plates, cokes, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., 
Wales, 15s. 6d. 


+r 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstow® 
Ohio, has placed a contract with the H. Koppers ©°0™ 
pany, Chicago, for the building of 68 Koppers by-product 


ns 


coke ovens to have a daily capacity of about rooo ton 




















































































ember 7, 1912 


Personal 


FE. Hutchinson, engineer and steel mill superintendent 
e Grand Crossing Tack Company, Chicago, has severed 
connection and has gone abroad under contract with 
Blair Open Hearth Furnace Company, Ltd., of Lon- 
) take charge of the engineering work in connection 
installing Blair ports in England and on the Conti- 


enry K. Swinsco has resigned as assistant superin- 
ent of the South works of the Worcester plant of the 
erican Steel & Wire Company, and has been made 
erintendent of the Morgan Spring Company of that 


lward J. Manning has resigned as vice-president and 
al manager of the Royal Typewriter Company, Hart- 
Conn. He was. presented with a hall clock by the 
loyees of the company in token of their esteem. 


J. Kearney of Kearney & Trecker, Milwaukee, Wis., 
ufacturers of milling machines, was taken ill with 
umonia at. Boston three weeks ago and has been in a 
spital in that. city since. His condition is somewhat im- 
ed and his recovery is confidently expected. 
Henry Ralston, founder and vice-president of the Ral- 
n Iron Works, San Francisco, has undergone a serious 
eration at the St. Francis Hospital in that city. 
George A. Thompson, formerly with the Sellers Mfg. 
mpany, Chicago, has become associated with the Defor-» 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, at its Chicago office. 
will also represent the Buffalo Copper & Brass Roll- 
r Mill 
O. M. Jones has established himself at 30 Church 
treet, New York, as jobber and manufacturer’s agent for 
steam, water, air, gas and oil equipment, having on Sep- 
tember 1 severed his connection with the Ballwood Com- 
pany, of whose pipe department he was manager and 
manager of sales for several years. Prior to this connec- 
ion Mr. Jones was with the National Tube Company for 
long period. He is an expert in the’manufacture of high- 
essure piping. He now represents W. K. Mitchell & Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of wrought pipe, pipe bends 
id welded nozzles; the Locke Regulator Company, Salem, 
\lass., damper regulators, regulating valves, automatic en- 
stops, etc., and Thomas C. Basshor, Baltimore, Md., 
ilers and tanks. 


\rthur Windsor Richards, of Army and Navy Man- 
ons, London, Eng., has been appointed the special rep- 
resentative of the board of directors of the New Russia 
Company, Ltd., and general superintendent of its works 
n Russia. The company owns large iron and steel works 

| collieries. Mr. Richards will make periodic visits to 
Russia. 

P. A. Hoffman, sales manager of the New York branch 
t the B. F. Sturtevant Company, became associated No- 

iber 1 with Evans, Almirall & Cbv., contracting engi- 
neers, Dominick and Clarke streets, New York, in their 
engineering sales department. 

G. T. Greer, for five years traffic manager and pur- 
hasing agent for the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, 
Roanoke, Va., has resigned to engage in other business. 

John Reid, Jr., for six years in charge of the Pitts- 
urgh office of the Stowe-Fuller Company of Cleveland, 
hio, has resigned and has been made manager of sales 

\. J. Haws & Sons, Ltd., Johnstown, Pa., manufactur- 
‘f fire brick. For the present, all sales of the com- 
ny will be handled from Johnstown, Pa. 


W. P. Siebert, manager of sales of the billet and rail 
ireau of the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
turned from an extended business trip to the Pacific 


ist 


D. H. Friedman, president United American Iron & 
‘teel Company, Albany, N. Y., has returned from Europe 
ter a four months’ absence. 
E. W. Beadel, vice-president and general manager 
nnsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., and 
\. Furst, chief engineer, sailed for Europe last week 
‘ trip of five or six weeks. 


\lbert L. Nash of the pig-iron firm of Crocker Brothers, 
ew York, met with an accident while passing through 
steel wheel plant at Homestead in an inspection trip 
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at the Pittsburgh meeting of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute October 26. A fragment of a steel wheel, which 
strangely exploded, probably from internal strains just 
after coming from a press, struck Mr. Nash in the leg, 
causing a compound fracture. He is now at West End 
Hospital, Pittsburgh. 

The Pacific coast business of Milliken Bros., Inc., is 
now handled by Charles McGonigle, formerly Northwest- 
ern representative, who has moved his office from Port- 
land, Ore., to San Francisco, Cal. 

Sanford E. Thompson, consulting engineer for struc- 
tural steel and reinforced concrete work, has established 
an office at 141 Milk street, Boston, Mass., but he will 
retain his offices and laboratory at Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 

Adolph L. De Leeuw, mechanical engineer of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company, read a paper before a 
joint meeting October 17 of the Cincinnati section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the En- 
gineers’ Club of that city on the trend of modern engi- 
neering, treating of the development of the inventor into 
an economist. 


Obituary 


Peter Patterson, Pittsburgh, prominent in engineering 
and iron and steel circles, died October 30, aged 70 years. 
He lived less than a month after severing his connection 
with the National Tube Company, having retired October 
1. He was born in Jeddurgh, Scotland, and spent his early 
days at that place, going to Edinburgh when 21, where 
he~worked at his trade as an engineer. He came to 
America in 1866 and for several years worked in New 
York and Boston. He went to McKeesport in 13871, and 
in 1881 was appointed ‘superintendent of the McKeesport 
works of the National Tube Company. He continued in 
that capacity until 1897, when he built the seamless tube 
works at Christy Park. For 10 years preceding his retire- 
ment he had been consulting engineer for the company 
and also attended to all its patent business. 

W. B. Davocx, who had been in charge of the vessel 
properties of H. H. Brown & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, since 
1890, died November 3, aged 66 years. He was born in 
3uffalo and in the early seventies located in Cleveland, 
where he opened a pig iron and ore brokerage office. 
Later he was in partnership with John N. Glidden under 
the name of Davock & Glidden. This firm was dissolved 
in 1879 and Mr. Davock went into the pig iron and ore 
department of H. H. Brown & Co.,, later taking charge 
of their vessel properties. On the organization of the 
Shenango Steamship Company by the W. P. Snyder inter- 
ests of Pittsburgh, Mr. Davock became manager of the 
Shenango boats. When the Shenango Compapy opened 
an office in Cleveland he was relieved of the active man- 
agement but continued with the company as advisory 
manager. 

Samuet H. Cramp, a retired shipbuilder, son of 
William Cramp, founder of the William Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
November 3, aged 79 years. He was admitted to member- 
ship in the firm in 1863, together with several other broth- 
ers, and aided materially in the success of the business, 
filling many executive positions. In 1897, when the busi- 
ness was transferred to the present owners, he was presi- 
dent of the company. He was prominent in philanthropic 
work, director of the Northern Trust Company, a mem- 
ber of the Union League and identified with many other 
organizations. He leaves a widow, a son and a daughter. 

Epwarp P. Borsrorp, secretary and treasurer Pitts- 
burgh Malleable Iron Company, Pittsburgh, died October 
30 at Denver, Col., after a long illness. He was a member 
of the Duquesne Club. 

Capt. Davin DaNntzLeR Peven, president Peden Iron & 
Steel Company, Houston, Texas, since the incorporation 
of the company, died October 25, aged 77 years. 

The Sons of Vulcan, composed of puddlers in the 
Pittsburgh and Central West districts, has elected officers 
as follows: John H. Dunn, Youngstown, Ohio, president; 
John Padden, Girard, vice-president; P. J. Durkin, Girard, 


Ohio, secretary and treasurer. 
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American Institute of Mining Engineers 


“1 (Continued from page 1099.) 
Synopses of these papers and some account of the discus- 
sion on them will be given in a later issue. 
Proposed Changes in Constitution 

The whole of the Wednesday morning session was spent 
in discussing proposed changes to the constitution and by- 
laws. One of the important changes submitted compre- 
hends combining the present two governing bodies into 
a single body of 24 members, divided into three groups of 
8 each, the groups elected in successive years for three 
years each. Another provides for the establishment of a 
new class of members known as fellows and calculated 
to comprise members of the highest professional standing. 
This proposition came in for a good deal of criticism, 
adverse and otherwise, and it was. finally the 
sense of the meeting that the proposed article should not 
be submitted to the membership for a mail vote, although 
it remains for the committee to retain it in making its 
recommendations to the present governing bodies (the 
Board of Directors, in charge of the affairs of 
the Institute, and the Council, in charge of its technical or 
professional affairs). 

The committee making these recommendations is com- 
posed of Charles F. Rand, Charles Kirchhoff and Prof 
Joseph W. Richards, appointed at the Institute’s business 
meeting of October 7, which was adjourned to November 
12, when the recommendations may be received. In the 
meantime G. R. Corning and George C. Stone had pro- 
posed changes with which the committee did not concur. 
For example, Mr. Corning favored retaining the present 
form of management, particularly because of the present 
difficulty of securing quorums to do business, which diffi- 
culty would not be met in the proposed arrangement. 


voted as 


business 


**Fellows of the Institute’’ 


One of the stipulations of the proposal to establish 
“fellows of the Institute” is that the fellows as a body 
may express their opinion on “pending or proposed legis- 
lation affecting the mining or metallurgical industries.” 
Mr. Kirchhoff was inclined to believe that it was a doubt- 
ful arrangement in that the collective views of the fellows 
would after all be taken by the public as the views of the 
Institute as a whole, which ought not to take a position on 
legislation,..which is practically always closely linked with 
politics. Captain Hunt was equally doubtful of the wisdom 
of granting such power to this proposed high grade of 
members and, indeed, was opposed to the whole idea. He 
suggested that the way to correct the errors of leniency of 
former times, in granting membership in the Institute, was 
through the admission of new qualified members. The 
feeling that the affairs of the Institute are concentrated in 
the hands of the few will not, he believed, be eradicated by 
the change. J. E. Johnson, Jr., asserted that the change 
would act as a deterrent to the activity of the younger men 
and that nothing should be fostered that savors of the 
exclusive. Among others who discussed the question were 
Henry D. Hibbard, who moved the elision of the proposed 
article; E. V. D’Invilliers, Philadelphia; H. Foster Bain, 
San Francisco; Philip N. Moore, St. Louis; Edward W. 
Parker, Washington, D. C.; Bradley Stoughton, New York 
City; A. R. Ledoux, New York City; E. G. Spilsbury, New 
York City; William Kelly, Vulcan, Mich., and Edward H. 
Benjamin, San Francisco. Mr. Parker suggested that in- 
stead of according to the fellows the privilege of ex- 
pressing opinions on legislation, their special powers in 
this respect should be limited to “ethical and professional 
questions,” but.even with this limitation the idea of raising 
up the new grade was not favored by the majority at 
the meeting. 

Another one of the proposed modifications provided that 
the secretary must devote his entire time to the affairs of 
the Institute, but this provision was not popular with the 
meeting. It appeared that many thought there should be 
no special restriction of this sort. 

Mr. Corning, in explaining his stand against the pro- 
posed managing board of 24 members, argued for the pres- 
ent arrangement, but with heads of local sections on the 
Council and a secretary to each body and an editor, busi- 
ness manager and chairman of a reading committee of. 10, 
this chairman to decide from the character of a submitted 
paper to whom of the committee it should be sent before 
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being given to the business manager for publication 
may might perform one or more of these functions 

Another one of the proposals is to establish a 
grade of members. 


The Constituents and Fluidity of Slag 


Two important contributions to metallurgy in r: 
to the fluidity of slag were among the special features of 
the Cleveland meeting. One of these was by J. E. John- 
son, Jr., on “The Effect of Alumina in Blast Furnace 
Slags,” submitted on Tuesday afternoon, and the other was 
by Prof. Charles H. Fulton, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, on “The Constitution and Melting 
Points of a Series of Copper-Slags,” presented on Thurs- 
day morning. They were both in the nature of intr 
ductory discussions, but were regarded as very important in 
turning investigation toward the study of conditions which 
must be met to secure suitable slag fluidity with minirhum 
waste of heat. Prof. Fulton’s work showed a variation in 
the melting point of the slag in relation to the degree of 
silicates, or indirectly, the proportion of lime present, and 
showed a curve of temperatures corresponding, for ex- 
ample, to the carbon-iron characteristic curves with a mini- 
mum or eutectic point. There was, however, a second 
curve of higher temperatures more or less arbitrarily 
chosen according to judgment or experience to indicate 
temperatures corresponding to desirable fluidity. In other 
words, fluidity demands a higher temperature than mere 
melting. The degree of silicates corresponding to mini- 
mum temperature for desired fluidity was not the same as 
corresponds to minimum melting temperature, although 
they lie close together. 

The determination of the best combination of fluxing 
materials, it was pointed out, is important in minimizing 
the amount of heat wasted. The temperature of the melting 
point of a given slag when above the temperature of the 
eutectic point of that slag represents a possibly unneces- 
sary waste of heat. Similarly the difference between the 
temperature of the melting point of a particular combina- 
tion of minerals in a slag and the temperature of desirable 
fluidity of the slag represents a still greater waste of heat. 
This temperature difference is greater the nearer the de- 
gree of silicates in the slag approach bisilicates as dis- 
tinguished from monosilicates. As the addition of alumina 
in a slag decreases the degree of silicate, a slag cannot be 
high in alumina and high in silicate at the same time. 

Prof. Fulton emphasized that it would be desirable to 
study the question in relation to blast furnace slags, and 
that its importance lay in the physical properties of the 
minerals in composition. In reply to a question by Mr 
Hibbard, Prof. Fulton added that iron silicates have 
generally a low melting temperature, and when the silicates 
are low, as in basic practice, the presence of manganese 
oxide tends to lower the temperature. 

\nother paper by Mr. Johnson aroused considerable 
interest. It dealt with the effect of high carbon on the 
quality of charcoal iron and discussed the white spotted 
center of Lake Superior pig iron. Instead of a gray 
center and white surrounding iron, the Lake Superior 
iron presented the anomalous condition of a white center 
surrounded by gray. He exhibited some thirty odd photo- 
micrographs by means of the lantern and developed the 
point that the white charcoal iron was the dual result of 
pressure developed on the freezing and the existence of 
eutectic iron. Bradley Stoughton paid a tribute to the 
author for giving what confirms the theory that the spot 
is eutectic iron, though the possibility that it was due to 
pressure alone had been advanced by H. E. Field. He took 
issue with Mr. Johnson that bad cast iron may be mad 
to lose its characteristics. Bad iron, he said, will remain 
bad right through from the cupola and it’ also gives bad 
steel 

Papers were read by title or briefly referred to owing to 
the lateness of the season, as follows: “The Development 
of the Reverberatory Furnace for Smelting Copper Ores,” 
by E. P. Mathewson, Anaconda, Mont.; the process and 
chemistry of copper smelting at Anaconda, by Laist; con- 
servation of national natural resources, by Dr. Rossiter 
W. Raymond and by George Otis Smith, director of the 
United States Geological Survey; “Notes on the Case 
Hardening of Special Steels,” by Prof. Albert Sauveur 
and G. A. Reinhardt, Harvard University, and “Recent 
Developments in Open-Hearth Steel Practice,” by N. E 
Maccallum, superintendent steel plant; Phoenix Iron Com- 
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Phoenixville, Pa. The last paper was devoted in a 
part to the bifurcated spout for pouring a large fur- 
at Phoenixville, which was illustfated in these pages 
time ago. 

The Dinner 
subscription banquet was held Wednesday evening 
ie Statler Hotel. It was well attended and a large 
entage of the diners were ladies. David T. Croxton, 
ral manager Cleveland Furnace Company, Cleveland, 
ed admirably as toastmaster. He had a long list of 
ductions to make, as the list of speakers included the 
wing: Captain Hunt, William G. Mather, president 
eland-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleveland; Philip N. 
ore, St. Louis; Dr. Edward W. Parker; Edward H. 
enjamin, San Francisco; William Kelly, general manager 
enn Iron Mining Company, Vulcan, Mich.; Prof. James 
|’ Kemp, president of the Institute; Samuel T. Wellman, 

leveland, and Charles Kirchhoff. 
lr. Mather touched on the problems and magnitude 
f iron mining. He mentioned the probability of an ore 
vvement this year from the Lake Superior regions of 
15,000,000 tons. In 1878 the quantity mined was 1,000,000 
ns and there were no chemists or engineers employed; 
w one would not dare to take a step without the engineer 
r chemist. His company goes back to beginnings, having 
en organized in 1849. He mentioned at length the hous- 
ing and sanitation at the present time, the statistics of ac- 
cidents, and described briefly the school of instruction now 
n operation for mine bosses and others. Mr. Kelly spoke 
at some length of what the new types of drilling ma- 
hines are doing. Mr. Wellman paid a tribute to two ab- 
sentees, Dr. Raymond and John Fritz, and told how Sir 
Henry Bessemer convinced him that it was the good for- 
tune of having the right character of iron put into the con- 
verter at the crucial moment that made it commercially 
practicable. Mr. Kirchhoff offered in what he said was 
the spirit of the times a proposal of rejuvenation for the 
institute, another amendment to the constitution, No. 
XXIII, and his listeners, brought to a state of high ex- 
pectancy as he gravely brought the document from his 
pocket, learned that hereafter in similar functions the 
wife; daughter, friend or present or future sweetheart 
must follow each speaker, provided that the last word be 

given to mere man. 


Some October Records 


In October furnace A of the Youngstown Sheet & 
‘ube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, made 15,627 gross 
tons of Bessemer iron; furnace B, 16,273 tons, and fur- 
nace C, 16,354 tons—a total of 48,254 tons, or an average 
er day, per furnace, of 519 gross tons. In the Bessemer 
teel department the converting mill, which is equipped 

two 10-ton converters, made 72,875 gross tons of 
ingots and the blooming mill made 63,158 tons. These out- 
uts establish new records for this plant. 

All records for output at the Ohio works of the Catne- 
sie Steel Company and at the Upper and Lower Union 
nills at Youngstown, Ohio, were broken in October. No 
ess than 43 new records for output were made in October 
t these plants, and three new records were made at the 
ireenville, Pa., works. 


[he Carnegie Steel Company is now operating 51 out 
f its 58 blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh, Wheeling and 
valley districts. The idle stacks are one Edgar Thom- 
n, one Lucy (which went out November 2 for repair), 
ne Mingo, and Zanesville, Steubenville, Edith and \\<- 
‘le, which have been idle for over five years. One Bel- 
ire was blown in November 1, and one Ohio stack at 
'oungstown, after being relined and repaired, was blown 

November 5. 


lhe various makers of iron bars, muck and scrap bars, 
elp, etc., in the Schuylkill Valley district, have advanced 

‘ wages of puddlers and scrappers from $4.50 to $4.75 
‘r ton. Announcements to this effect, operative No- 
‘ember 1, have been made by the American Iron & Steel 
‘tg. Company, Lebanon and Reading, Pa; E. & G. 
rooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa.; George B. Lessig 
mpany, Pottstown, Pa., and others. 
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The Forged Steel Wheel Company Expands 


The Forged Steel Wheel Company of Pittsburgh, an 
identified interest of the Standard Steel Car Company, 
will place contracts in a short time for the building of a 
large merchant mill at Butler, Pa. where the company 
operates an open hearth steel plant and car wheel works. 
The building will be erected by the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company and will take about 2000 tons of 
steel. Several years ago the Forged Steel Wheel Com- 
pany built an open hearth steel plant at Butler containing 
six 60-ton furnaces, which turns out slabs for its steel 
wheels, selling its surplus steel in the open market in the 
form of billets and slabs. Recently the company sold 
10,000 tons of open hearth billets to the National Tube * 
Company for delivery at its McKeesport, Pa, Works, 
shipments still being made on this contract. 


New Publication 


Mechanical World Pocket Diary and Year Book, 1913. 
Cloth; size, 4 x 6% in.; pages, 439; illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Emmott & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Price, 6d. net. 

This little book, now in its twenty-sixth year of publi- 
cation, is a collection of useful engineering notes, fules, 
tables and data with chapters giving special attention to 
steam engineering, including turbines, boilers, condensers, 
the steam engine indicator, etc.; gas and oil engines, suc- 
tion gas producers; also descriptive matter and handy 
rules and formulae pertaining to heat, chain driving, hy- 
draulics, gearing and other subjects too numerous to men- 
tion. As the name implies, a diary for 1913 is included. 


The furnaces at the new plant of the Gary Screw & 
Rolt Company, Gary, Ind., are all oil burning. In the 
manufacture of such materials as rivets and bolts, where 
a continuous soaking heat is not required, but where 
there is an opportunity for offsetting an increase in fuel 
cost with an increase in product, oil may still be used to 
advantage, even at higher prices, if it is obtainable at all. 
If the supply is entirely cut off, however, a change to gas 
for these furnaces will be necessary and this change, in 
most cases, will not only involve a change of burners and 
connections, but, as most gases burn with a non-luminous 
flame, as compared with the luminous flame of oil burners, 
changes will also be needed in the brick work to provide 
impinging surfaces for the flame. 

Experiments are being conducted at Louisville, Ky., 
with a view to ascertaining whether engines of the type 
designed for the use of fuel can be successfully used with 
crude oil, which can be had in great quantity in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The owner of a 25-hp. engine in southern 
Kentucky is said to have been using crude oil for some 
time as fuel. In starting the engine gasoline is used for 
the purpose of heating the crude oil. 

City Water Commissioner E. E. Wall, of St. Louis, 
has presented to the Board of Public Improvements an 
exhaustive report recommending preparation for the con- 
struction of an entirely new water-works plant at a cost 
of $12,000,000, to be fitted to supply the city’s needs until 
1960, and also the increase of the capacity of the present 
plant to a total of 150,000,000 gal. of water per day. 

The Chicago Steel Foundry Company, Chicago, IIL, in 
whose new foundry the operation of the one-ton Tropenas 
converter has been markedly successful, has ordered a 
second converter of two tons capacity. New equipment 
has also been ordered for the foundry cleaning room sufh- 
cient to provide finishing capacity for 18 tons daily. 


The date at which fuel oil service will be discontinued 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana varies with each 
customer, some interests having fuel oil contracts which 
do not expire until the latter part of 1913. 





The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. is in- 
vestigating different smoke prevention devices, and 
would doubtless welcome information from manu factur- 
ers of this class of apparatus. 
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Effect of Alumina in Blast Furnace Slags’ 


Free-Running Temperature the Important Point 
of Slag—Effect of Lime and Magnesia Con- 
sidered —Desulpburization with High Alumina 
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JOHNSON, JR.} 
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The subject of blast-furnace slag is one which has had the result with the least cost for coke and for fl 


much consideration, particularly from the scientifi and will permit the greatest output. The three d 
point, and several years ago technical literature contained ome in the order given. 


many learned discussions on the oxygen ratio of the acids We may in this discussion omit consideration 


ee 


and the bases, all on the assumption that acids and bases coal practice because the slag question is of mi 
must be'present in a ratio depending on molecular weight importance in that field, and the field itself is of m 
and chemical valency. Much work has also | done, importance in the iron industry; also because of m 


sometimes in conjunction with the former,.on the total {| ignorance of that practice. 
heat and the temperature of initial fusion or softening of lis paper was written three years ago, but 
various slags. A wider knowledge of the blast furnac« mained unpublished until now. It so happens that 


I 


now enables us to say that for practical purposes this interval I have had extensive experience with char 
work has been of almost no value iron slags, but it is not considered desirable to int: 


‘ a consideration of that subject into this paper, 
Free-Running Temperature the Important Point of Slag in the absence of the necessity for desulphurizati 


It is now generally admitted that on the physical side Provien ffered by charcoal slags are totally « 


the important point of a given slag is neither its total heat ftom those of coke slags. In a general way, however 
of fusion nor its softening point, but its free-running ™ay not be amiss to state that observation of char 
temperature, since this is the critical temperature of the Slags has confirmed the position taken in this paper. 
furnace. This temperature | no definite relation t Coming then to normal coke practice and ee 
the softening temperature, as determined by Seger cones, _— eneralls the lowest fuel Consympuos hen obtained 
for instance. because some slag V4 relative » like ice. wi the lowest critical temperature, the object desi 


with a very short viscous range, 1 hile others m la nay be stated more definitely as the production of th 
tively like tar, with a very long viscous rang n fusible slag that will give the necessary desulphuri- 

In one the difference between 1 softening and zation of the iron. This statement is perhaps subject to 
free-running temperature may bs ry small, as little certain limitations from the fact that there are circum- 


Sie! SP elite tn amnther thin difference may ‘easils stances in which it is necessary to raise the critical tem 


be 200 or 200 deg F perature in order to enable the iron to absorb a large 
The importance of this differen 0 ereat in prac quantit \f silicon. The extent of this limitation | 
tice as to destroy completely the valu f exhaustive i not al o state, but we will return to this subject later 
‘ ' 74 i i} ii < di alist ys aia 


am 


i 
vestigatior j ~h as F Joudouard 7 <r . 
fe tigations, even such a Boudouard, The Effect of Lime 
lished a few years ago.§ " r 
necessary to remember that while the effect of 
increase the basicity of slag and facilitate the 
sulphur, its use is subject to grave limitations, 


When we come to the chemical 
may as well dismiss the obscurati 
the introduction of oxygen 


abst 


' 
oretical considerations, and < t frankly that experiment 
on the furnace itseif is th af foundation for 


being generally the major ingredient of 
increase the percentage of the lime in tl 


yractice or for a useful theory. I am moved to lav stress ; ; 
aes e lay stre a more than proportional increase in 


7 this point because in years past I was Bre atl puzzled ag volume; for instance, to increase the percentage fron 
and befogged by some of the older school of furnacemen, . : f 
f 5 55 requires an increase of more than 10 per cent 
weight of the slag in the lime, or about twic 
in limestone 
2 (and much more important). The addition of lin 
the fusion point of the slag very rapidly. 
desulphurizing effect of the slag is proportional, 
to its basicity, but also to its fluidity in an al- 
jual degree, so that while increased lime per se has 
ilphurizing influence, this is, to an increasing extent, 
ali 


, “ g see : : anal” gence assur eine 
Object Sought in Ascertaining a Desired Slag reased physical activity. 


his is well shown in basic practice, in which the high- 
est sulphur iron is made, not with deficient lime, but 
an excess (due to a change in ore or the like) so gr 
that the heat available is unable to bring the very retrac- 
tory slag to the free-running condition. 
nstitute | ¢ . nm &e - : a 
of. Mining Engineers, October 29, 1912; also at the joint meeting further illustration of the point, there are two 
of the Institute with Section IIIa, } llurey an ng, of the tinct methods of making this kind of iron. The first 
Eighth International Congress of pplied Chemistry, New York oy a i aie . ith hich the 
September, 1912 * sists In running on a very calcareous slag, with whic! 
¢Superintendent Ashland Iron & Steel Company, Askland, Wis silicon in the iron is kept down by the basicity of the slag 


the 


who emphasized the mysterious nature and difficulty of 
making slag calculations, the fact being that, given the 


materials to be used and the slag to be produced, the 
college student who could not be taught in a day to make 


the calculations would have a poor chance of ultimate 
usefulness. The omission or concealment of the fact 
that the 


slag to be produced was known onlv by experi- 
ment and experience with the furnace itself caused my 


i 
mystification, and I therefore emphasize it here 


1 and finally reversed completely by its 


j 
| 


The object to be sought may be briefly Stated as fol 
lows: Given the materials to be used and the kind of 
iron to be made, to ascertain the slag which will produce 


*Presented at the Cleveland meeting f th mericat 


—— in spite of the high temperature necessary to keep 

§It may not be amiss at this point to call attention t excel latter fluid [The second consists in maintaining a slag 
lent suggestion oi Woolsey McA. Johnson, made several years ago, of only moderate basici and *h | +r fusion tempt 
for determining the tempc rature at which different slags have the f only moderate basicity and mucn lower [tu 


same practical nT This suggestion was briefly to make ex- ature and keeping down the silicon by carrying a heavy 
“eriments in a small electricaily-heated furnace, the bott: oO a . “4 San thy 
which was a carbon slab with . nell round aie vhewushs it o ore burden, which, of course, can easily be done with 
temperature at which different slags would flow through this | lower critical temperature. Furnaces running on the ‘rst 
would furnish accurate information as to their relative actical , . i . = * ¢ et 4 f Foundry 
fusibility. To determine the proper size of the hole thro 1e plan always require more coke for basic than for foun 
carbon block, I offer the further suggestion that the temperature iron, while those running on the second plan use less than 
of the slag flowing over the cinder dam in standard furnace practice Pen. Pinte ot, Sa 

be taken when the slag was about of normal composition Then 101 foundry iron. , as 

put some of this slag in the experimental furnace and heat it to the It seems to me practically certain, therefore, that 
temperature observed. A few trials would determine the size of . , . a : . fr i > o > i » slag 
the hole through which it would flow at this temperature This zsd a a nsiderable range ot lime content in the siag 
size of hole could then be used in future experiments with the given conditions, in which the desulphurization « 
certainty of obtaining results comparable with actual practice. In- jron is not appreciably affected, while the coke cons 
vestigations along these lines would be of real interest and value 7 1 3 7. . a 5 
to furnacemen. tion necessarily rises with the increase in the fusion 
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onsequent on the higher lime ratio, as well as 
sed slag volume. 
ase of foundry iron, the increase of lime may 
ely detrimental because of the reduction, of sil- 
iron. I have recently been informed of sev- 
in which the lime had habitually been carried 
vecause this action was not understood. These 
ad furnace operation show the importance of 


The Effect of Magnesia 


heoretical slag calculations the quantity of mag- 
iultiplied by 1.4 to put it on the same basis as 
which, from the point of view of the oxygen 
molecular weights, is perfectly correct. Practi- 
wever, this does not work out. Furnacemen using 
ne with a variable content of magnesia have told 
careful observation had failed to show any dif- 
whatever on the furnace whether the magnesia 
or low, and I have seen a furnace using half 
nd half ddélomite, the calcite being relatively im- 
the dolomite very pure, put on all dolomite, 
ould have made the slag excessively basic, on 
sis of molecular weight, but which as a matter of 
ved no observable change. The truth seems to 
magnesia is less active chemically than lime in 
he same proportion that its molecular weight is 


nteresting proof of its small chemical activity is 
the manufacture of caustic soda from the car- 
Quicklime is added to the carbonate solution 
es up the carbon dioxide from the soda; for this 
magnesia is found to be perfectly inert and 
ss. Sir Lowthian Bell’s opinion that magnesia was 
rt as to be useless for the removal of sulphur in 
st furnace is well known, but this opinion is no 
me out by practice than that giving it a greater 
in lime, the truth appearing to be that for furnace 
, in all ordinary proportions, one is about as 
as the other. It is very necessary, however, to 
e that the addition of a certain amount of mag- 
marked effect in lowering the fusion temper- 
the slag, and is therefore of great use where 
slags are required, particularly in the manufac- 
sic iron. 
practical purposes lime and magnesia may be con- 
is being of equal value, and hereafter in this 
ime” will be used to mean the sum of lime and 


The Effect of Alumina 


regoing portion of this paper contains nothing 
new and is intended as an introduction to the 
portion, the substance of which seems to have 
known to most of the furnacemen with whom | 
cussed the subject. 
ffect of alumina has been the .subject of much 
some regard it as an acid, others as a base, 
a few declare it can be made to act as a base or an 
most at will. It has seemed to me that under such 
stances the probability was that its action was nei- 
id or basic, but was perfectly neutral, simply a 
affecting the viscosity of the slag to some extent, 
| given ratio of lime to silica, not affecting its 
nature at all.* 
several years the range of alumina in slag of 
id knowledge was so limited that I could not 
is contention, but very recently a furnaceman 
omplete information of a remarkable series of 
ents he had carried out, in which the alumina in 
had been as high as 39.5 per cent., with silica as 
21 per cent. on individual flushes, and averaging 
ntire day SiO., 24.7; Al.O,, 36.0 per cent. The 
le was good Bessemer iron, about 2 per cent. of 
with sulphur about 0.023 per cent. With this let 


eption of a given constituent affecting the physical but 
ical properties of slag, in which two kinds of properties 
sely interwoven, is difficult at first sight, but I have 
tor myse'f as follows: If we had an ordinary acid, such 
ric acid, in one beaker, and a solution of cavstic alkali 
we could mix the two in any proportions and each 
_or the other would correspond to the change in the 
asicity of the resultant solution, but if we added a con- 
antity of molasses we should alter its viscosity and its 
ng temperature,” without affecting its chemical properties 
lhe illustration is a homely one, but in my opinion the 
isely parallel to that of slags. 
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us compare standard Lake ore practice, on basic iron, run- 
ning about Al,O,, 13.5; SiO. 33 per cent.; and Virginia 
practice on the same iron, AlLO,, 6.5; SiOs, 36 per cent. 

It is unfortunate that the experimental run was on 
Bessemer instead of basic iron, The records of other 
days which show basic iron made are not so complete, 
but they indicate only a small difference in the slag; that 
shown, of course, being an increase in lime. The coke 
consumption of this slag. was not materially different 
from what it was in standard practice; the slags were 
free flowing, and did not have a noticeably higher fusion 
temperature than ordinary. 

Here, then, we have three cases, in all of which the 
coke is of about the same sulphur content, the desulphur- 
ization of the iron is the same, the coke consumption is 
no more different than would be accounted for by the 
different kinds of ore. The only difference of impor- 
tance is the silicon in the iron, which is not sufficient to 
require a very great change in the slag composition. We 
will refer to this condition later. 

The amount of lime in thése slags can be calculated, 
but it is necessary to remember that there is a small 
quantity of neutral material, CaS, FeO, MnO, etc., which 
may be taken at 3.5 per cent. in all cases as a close ap- 
proximation to good practice. Following this procedure, 
the results shown in the first four columns of Table | 
are obtained: 

Table I1.—Composition of Slags 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Jt ° 
. = : 
- Oni” oF) » 
od a% >. a+2 . 
Cn a~ SC Ba =4 
-_— v om s enw 
< Pu < BOW 
Virginia practice. 6.5 1.27 1.68 1.50 
Lake-ore practice. 13.5 1.08 1.92 1.51 
Special experiment 36.0 0.59 2.90 1.44 


Columns 5 and 6 present the ratios of lime to silica + 
alumina, and lime alumina to silica. These ratios 
change from 1.27 to 0.59 in the first case, and from 1.68 
to 2.90 in the second case. No one can hope to show any 
relations between these ratios that can bear in any intel- 
ligible way on the variation of the alumina content. 

THE LIME-SILICA RATIO A CONSTANT 

Column 7, however, shows the ratio of the lime to the 
silica, which is virtually a constant throughout. The re- 
sult in the experiment is the lowest, and corresponds to 
the higher silicon in the iron. If the lime were increased 
in this latter case about 5 per cent. of its own weight, 
this slag would then have identically the same ratio as the 
others, and would be just about as much “limier” as 
would permit the production of basic iron by the addi- 
tion of a little more burden. 

It may be claimed in opposition that the analyses 
chosen as representative of Virginia and Lake ore prac- 
tice have been taken with the object of showing the re- 
sult desired rather than representing the typical slags. 
For the Virginia practice this certainly is not true, and 
if there be any error in the slag analysis for Lake ore, I 
do not know how to better it. . Certainly no correction 
that could be made would fail to leave the lime-silica 
ratio infinitely nearer a constant than either of the others. 

It may be well to reiterate here that such a compari- 
son is only useful in the case of furnaces on a comparable 
basis in other respects; that is to say, working for the 
same degree of desulphurization and the same silicon, and 
using materials of about the same sulphur content. 

The question of the slag volume also enters here, and 
the question whether a given slag volume is as efficacious 
in the removal of sulphur when the alumina is high as 
when it is low. We know that if the slag exceeds a cer- 
tain content of sulphur in ordinary practice, the desul- 
phurization of the iron will be incomplete, and if the 
alumina be simply a diluent the effectiveness of the slag 
might be diminished in proportion as the percentage of 
the alumina rose. 


SATISFACTORY DESULPHURIZATION 


In spite of this theoretical consideration, the sulphur 
in the slags in the high-alumina experiments mentioned 
ran about 1.75 per cent., with perfectly satisfactory desul- 
phurization, while the relative slag volume was little, if 
any, higher with alumina approaching 40 per cent. than 
with normal alumina. 
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On foundry irons the ratio of lime to silica is, of 
course, lower than on basic. In Virginia practice the typ- 
ical analysis would be about: Al.O,, 7; SiO: 41; CaQ, 
48.5; neutral substances, 3.5 per cent., giving a lime-silica 
ratio of 1.2 instead of 15 on basic iron. A recent oppor- 
tunity of discussing this subject with many furnacemen 
in all parts of the country has shown that virtually all 
slags for foundry iron have a lime-silica ratio of between 
1.2 and 1.4. Foundry-iron practice is so much less defi- 
nite than basic that the same exactness of ratio is hardly 
to be expected, and data are not at hand to determine a 
correct ratio definitely. 

There seems to be a fairly well-defined opinion among 
the best informed furnacemen that alumina has the effect 
of making the slag viscous and stringy in a certain range, 
beginning about 16, reaching a maximum about 20, and 
disappearing between 25 and 30 per cent. The data at 
hand do not permit of a definite statement on the subject, 
because the lime-silica ratio is not known for a sufficient 
number of cases, and if high alumina be coupled with a 
higher than normal lime-silica ratio, it is not fair to blame 
the alumina any more than the high lime for the result 


HIGH ALUMINA WITH HIGH-SULPHUR COKE PRODUCES BAD 


RESULTS 


One case is on record in which the high alumina was 
coupled with excessively bad results, but it was also 
coupled with an extremely high-sulphur coke, which com- 
pelled the use of very high lime, which resulted in an in- 
fusible slag. In such a case the high alumina may do no 
more than render stringy a slag that would be trouble- 
some in any event. A question of this character tan only 
be properly settled by the use of an accurate pyrometer 
for determining the temperature at which different slags 
become free running. The perfection of an accurate op- 
tical pytometer which can easily be used to determine the 
temperature of the slag close to the furnace would make 
the investigation relatively easy. 

The utility of such knowledge lies in enabling us to 
determine in advance the slag which will give satisfactory 
results in practice when a change in the materials used 
causes the alumina to exceed the ordinary limits. The de- 
creasing grade of the ores available must result in the 
increasing use of many ores higher in alumina than those 
of present practice. If the laws governing its action are 
not known, bad results are bound to follow. 

A furnaceman recently told me of a case in which the 
alumina had been regarded as an acid, and the slag had 
been calculated to give the same ratio of lime to silica 
alumina as in standard practice, with the result that the 
furnace had been badly “bunged up” with lime. 

Several furnacemen with whom I have talked had 
realized that alumina could not be properly regarded in 
this way, but only two have made definite statements that 
they regarded it as a neutral substance, and only one had 
reached the conclusion that a definite lime-silica ratio was 
the object to be attained. This was J. H. Frantz, general 
manager Columbus Iron & Steel Company, whom I first 
met when this article was almost complete. Several years 
ago he had reached the opinion here maintained, and had 
prepared a table giving a lime-silica ratio of 1.5 with per- 
centages of alumina varying from 8 to 30 per cent. He 
also told me that this view had been published several 
years ago, but he did not remember the name of the pub- 
lication or of the author 

The fact that this publication as well as the principle 
seems to be entirely unknown to most furnacemen and 
the increased importance attributed to the free-running 
temperature of the slag in recent years are the only ex- 
cuse for the present paper, in the face of prior publica- 
tion of similar matter. 


INCREASED VISCOSITY OF BENEFIT IN MAKING FOUNDRY IRON 
In conclusion, it seems worth while to point out that 
the increased viscosity accompanying high alumina may 
be of benefit in making foundry iron. This was a sub- 
ject to which both Mr. Frantz and I independently had 
given some consideration for several years. That iron 
will not take up much silicon except at a relatively high 
temperature is well known, and as its melting temperature 
is relatively low, its tendency is to run down out of the 
region in which it can absorb silicon into the crucible. 
The fusion temperature of slag is much higher than 
that of iron, and, being more viscous, it acts as a retard- 
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ant on the iron and always delays its descent 
can acquire the necessary temperature. 

A too fusible slag does not perform this fun 
erly, and I have personally seen a case in whi 
sonable reduction of burden would raise the 
ordinary foundry limits, but in which this was « 
by increasing the lime considerably beyond that 
for desulphurization in spite of the desiliconizin 
of the more basic slag. For the same reason 
difficult to make foundry iron when enough n 
present to increase the fluidity of the slag. N« 
mina increases the viscosity of the slag with 
companying desiliconizing influence of the li 
of the same free-running temperature, then 
duction of the silicon into the iron should be 
by high alumina. Mr. Frantz is of the opinion 
is true to some extent. My own experience 
cover the point. 


Canada’s Steel Makers Ask Adequate Protection 


j 


Toronto, November 4, 1912.—Last week the Canadian 
Finance Minister and the Canadian Minister of Custon 
representing the Government, received a deputation of 
steel manufacturers at Ottawa, who presented a memorial 
calling for increased protection of their industry. The 
deputation included J. H. Plummer and Hector McInnes 
of Halifax, representing the Dominion Steel Corporation: 
T. J. Drummond, president Algoma Steel Company; 
Thomas Cantley and John Irvine, representing the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Company, and Robert Hobson, repre- 
senting the Steel Company of Canada. Sir Donald Mann, 
vice-president Canadian Northern Railway, was also in 
the city in support of the deputation on behalf of the Mac- 
Kenzie & Mann blast furnace interests. 

The memorial presented to the Government noted that 
the protection afforded the iron and steel industries, conse- 
quent upon the abolition of the bounties, was not quite 
adequate to enable them to hold the business they had 
hitherto had under the assistance of the bounties. Wire 
rods, for instance, were entirely unprotected and the in- 
dustry was thus in an anomalous position as compared 
with practically all other industries in Canada. It was also 
urged that iron and steel men had now little protection 
against the dumping of large quantities of iron and steel 
from the United States in Canada at or below the Ameri- 
can cost of production. The general argument of the depu- 
tation was summed up as follows: 


\s to the view which the community may take, if it is pro- 
relieve one special trade from the disadvantages under 
ch it labors, while others with a similar claim to consideration 
are untouched, we would respectfully urge that the establishment on 
footing of the great basic industries of iron and steelmaking 
iversally regarded as one of the primary needs of the country 
and has been so considered by Parliament for the past 25 years 
We are of the opinion that the lowering of duties on iron and steel 
which was made possible, or at any rate rendered less inju 
by reason of the bounties, the continuance of these duties at the 
lower rate when the bounties are gone and the consequent inadequacy 
of protection afforded to these industries need only be made know! 
» secure full support for any reasonable remedy from all who desire 
to see Canada prosper. We respectfully submit that the position 


bh 


of this industry fn respect to the tariff and the competition to which 


is exposed from countries laboring under great depression in the 


and steel trades justify us in asking special and immediate con 
sideration from the Government. The iron and steel indus 
Canada have suffered during the whole of the past year ' 
inadequate protection above referred to and, unless some [orn 


relief is given, it must continue to suffer so that the developmen 


the industry will be seriously retarded. 
Interviewed after the deputation had finished its cot- 
ference, Mr. Plummer said: 


We do not ask for high protection. We simply ask for a ! 
ing of the duties where the Government and its experts tl ink t 
can reasonably stand it. We claim to be one of the most impo 
industries of the Dominion, and yet we enjoy a far lowet 
tion than the average enjoyed by other Canadian manufacturer 
For instance, while the output of our mills has a protection vary! 
from 7% to 20 per cent., a large number of manufactures 
structed from our steel are protected as high as 35 pe! 
some cases. We simply want the tariff arranged according ! 
reasonable principle so that we may be in a position to & 
develop our business and extend our plants. 


The Ministers promised that the memorial would rece!¥* 
the Government’s careful consideration. ca. Cc J 
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Crucible Steel Company of America 


Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ended August 31, 1912 


twelfth annual report of the Crucible Steel Com- 
\merica, Pittsburgh, presents the following com- 
rofit and lass account: 


1911-12 1910-11 
We ie Pi, $19,256,106.93 $15,902,139.00 
harges: 

turimg® COSt wrecceccoces $12,620,719.21 $10,572,038.83 

nd maintemance........ 786,419.71 719,031.76 
trative and general ex- 

CB cecssesduneumrend ba cee 320,167.54 303,714.32 

EXPENSEB wi. cvesacccccees 953,019.34 829,422.06 

o0,00s ve ae eke 124,781.45 182,234.94 

discounts and interest 185,677.53 122,580.70 

bove deductions....... $14,990,784.78 $12,675,022.61 

de preciation Weed eae & eo 650,000.00 599,473.46 

r contingencies........ 5,863.99 32,504.57 

ng income......... $3,609,458.16 $2,595,138.36 

a aide a eae ee 62,215.83 134,627.87 

ACOME <cicccsivecsece Beate $2,729,766.23 

SCTID cscccecvosnricsess 73,309.50 73,309.50 

issociated companies... 173,368.14 98,938.38 

icable to dividends... $3,424,996.35 $2,557,518.35 

is on preferred stock.. 1,750,000.00 1,730,277.50 

earnings for the year.... $1,674,996.35 $827,240.85 


S SUED. ne 0 50u ne 3,275,280.40 2,448,039.55 





ndivided surplus as per 
nce Shet c.ccovespsesdee $4,950,276.75 $3,275,280.40 


valance sheet, as of August 31, 1912, is as follows: 


Assets 
» Plant, WOU Wii es cts 6a veae s ceo est outs $45,253,247.93 
ts in and construction advances to associated 
NICS o.oo 0 5.5.78 Reid Ma Ni alae ak eee s aleete © 3,673,969.67 
s of raw materials, manufactured products 
TCS 2 cc ev ew eee eReEEUw OMe Sid ecwoeebeuse 6,469,678.09 
i insurance, unexpired, etc. ......eseeeecees 52,044.79 
ts, bonds an GhOGes iia wach od ne bake 04 So's 200,100.00 
civable ...c's sires cd sede rebates dhbneivs ass 72,665.09 
receivable from customers and associated 
(less reserve).......ceees a oie ae 3,358,725.60 
nike ated Git DAEs cs’: ss bs accnate peeeresee 1,298,181.47 


. $60,378,612.64 


StOCke sci seweccus ch oweds cxeeeenGewee beats $25,000,000.00 

tock: ..0.«:+ isms emed aibabaaeld atte cuneate wae 24,578,400.00 
rip due June 30, 1920, less held in treasury 2,161,210.00 
C ccc cer de ibe ele eee eb ee 6 eaee ws SON eale 1,262,500.00 
nyable o\s:cad eaten dnb wee sabe came ehaleken 1,497,547.93 
| taXeS SOCUROE ids <5 <6 wa Kents naneneaen 74,400.78 

s for depreciation and renewal of plants 

led balance) 


621,718.31 








C ccstaretibocakuak chaos Sees eC reas 182,558.87 
SERPs ce eee ee ee 50,000.00 
ts for year ended August 31, 
ots en 50sec sh ee NOR RR AS $3,424,996.35 
ish dividends on preferred 
Nos. 32 t6 S8siktscdcanne 1,750,000.00 
s tor the YeRRiivaisseah 34a $1,674,996.35 


rplus as of August 31, 1911.. 3,275,280.40 


vided surplus August 31, 1912.. 4,950,276.75 





MESECEVTT eT ST PT iTrir ir ee $60,378,612.64 


Crucible Steel Company of America has guaranteed the prin- 


nterest of $7,940,000.00 five per cent. bonds of associated 


1912, the unpaid dividends accumulated on the pre- 
iggregated 17% per cent., of which 1% per cent. was 
1, 1912, 
m the accompanying statement signed by Chairman 
Du Puy and President C. C. Ramsey the follow- 
tracts are taken: 

July, 1912, almost at the end of the fiscal year, con- 
throughout the country changed for the better, and 
pany, too, began to receive the benefit. The de- 
throughout the country for the products of steel 
has become so urgent that it has been impossible 
ire the additional labor necessary to produce the 
s offered. All of our mills are short of this class 
r, such handicap largely affecting increase of 
since, with the reduced tonnage, costs are natu- 
creased. It is hoped that, after cold weather sets 

ditions in this respect will improve. 
effort is being made to bring up and to maintain 
‘nts to the nighest state of efficiency. To accom- 
‘his $786,419.71 has been expended for maintenance 
xeep in the past year, all of which has been charged 
income as a part of current expenses. In addi- 
board of directors has set aside, out of profits, 


e 
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the usual sum of $500,000 to cover depreciation and re- 
newal of plants of the parent company, and an additional 
$150,000 for the subsidiary companies. 

The plant of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company 
has been steadily growing through the construction of its 
buildings and the erection of machinery by various con- 
tractors. Unfortunately, owing to the heavy demands on 
the contractors for other construction work, our work has 
not progressed as rapidly as was expected, so that the 
plant will hardly be able to produce steel until some time 
in the coming year, probably not until the spring or sum- 
mer of 1913. 

Owing to the expected large increase in the number of 
employees at the plant of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Company at Midland,. Pa., it at once became apparent 
there was an insufficient number of houses in the town to 
take care of this large prospective influx. This company 
therefore incorporated a new constituent company, to be 
known as the Midland Improvement. Company. Through 
it has been acquired the remaining 500 acres of unim- 
proved land in and adjoining the town. It is the intention 
to divide this property into lots, some of which will be 
sold to employees, and on others houses for workmen will 
be erected. To modernize the improvement, it was de- 
cided that a large portion of this new purchase should be 
laid out as a model town, following in a general way the 
development of some of the workingmen’s settlements in 
England and Germany, where the streets are laid out in 
curves, with parks and recreation grounds at intervals, 
planned to make the most attractive place for the estab- 
lishment of workmen’s homes and for the rearing of their 
families. All houses the company builds will be most 
modern in construction, having the best improvements, 
keeping in mind the desire to uplift the whole moral tone 
of the wage-earner. 

The Crucible Coal Company, organized by this com- 
pany last year, began the delivery of coal to two of our 
plants in August, 1912. It is fully expected that gradually 
all the large plants of the company will be supplied with 
fuel from this source 

The plans for the Atha works outlined in our report 
last year have been slowly focusing to completion, so that 
it is confidently expected that some time in the spring of 
1913 the electric-steel plant will start actively at work. 
The machine shop and auxiliary buildings have been in- 
creased in size, so that the company can now take care of 
an additional amount of Government business. 

This company has organized at Syracuse, N. Y., a new 
corporation known as the Syracuse Crucible Steel Com- 
pany. This corporation has bought some 45 acres in the 
suburbs, upon which it is intended to begin the erection, 
the coming year, of a large, new crucible steel plant, 
planned to use the most economical appliances and to man- 
ufacture the highest quality of crucible steels by the most 
modern methods. It has been found necessary to enter 
into this new construction owing to the restricted location 
of the present Sanderson plant, it being in the heart of 
Syracuse, with no possible way to enlarge it. 


Up to the close of last week more than 3000 Greeks, 
Bulgarians and Servians employed in the steel mills and 
other allied interests in East St. Louis, Granite City, 
Madison, Edwardsville and other Illinois towns near St. 
Louis had left work and taken passage for Europe to 
participate in the Balkan war. The result has been serious 
interference with the operations of the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, Granite City Steel Company, American 
Steel Foundries, American Car & Foundry Company and 
other manufacturers. .The departure of so much unskilled 
laboér has compelled much of the skilled labor to lay off 
until the vacancies in the common labor ranks can be 
filled. 

A new company is being organized and is reported to 
be practically assured, to reopen the Tudor plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company at East St. Louis, Ill, as 
an independent proposition. It is being promoted by 
Thomas Cunningham, former superintendent of the plant; 
H. C. Large, his former assistant, and Henry D. Sexton, 
a capitalist of East St. Louis. The Republic Company had 
ordered the dismantling of the plant, but has held up 
these instructions pending action on the new develop- 
ment. 
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Thorough Observations in Boiler Testing 


How Shortcomings in Boiler Settings, Com- 
bustion, Etc., May Be Discovered—A Basis 


for Rates 


BY ALBERT 


furnace and 
information we are 
' ccessible I 
wishing to learn the 

feature which is included in 
the equipment, only to find the very 
would give me this information ar¢ 


How frequently we find the reports of 
boiler tests so incomplete that the 
desirous to obtain is completely ina 
often examined test report 
of some new 


have so 
value 
or interesting 
observations which 
either omitted or else 
some which makes me 
than when |] 
part of the c 


inconsistency 
investigation, no wiser 
ability, inertness on the 


appears drop my 
Lac k ot 
mductor of the 

or want of good faith in reporting results leads to the sup- 
hich should be 


{ | 
data wh 


started. 


1 


included 
factorily complete 


1 


pression of much valuable 
in the test report to make 

The object of the hould be 
which statement will lead us to look for a very 
set of observations, giving 
relating to the part which specially investigated 
While the remaining observations which are made may not 


L 


; ; 
distinctly stated, 


complete 


possible information 


relating to th 


sufficiently complete to show the related eff 


be so complete as these 
should be 
of the specially investigated part to th 


equipment 


remainder 
\ here a statem 
is omitted we may generally 
complete and uns: 
A complete de 
the various apparatus 
including all of the 
include with my report 
nace such as shown in 
The descriptive dat 


of this boiler were a 


Type of 
Diameter 
Length of 
Number of 
Diameter of 
Diameter of tube 
Length of tubes (ove: 
Diameter of steam dome 
Hight of steam dome. 
Kind of grate 
Percentage of 
Grate surface a 
Hight of furnace, from 
At front end 
At rear end 
Heating surface 
Rates of 


Knowledge of the Boiler Setting 


For one experienced in the desig f boiler and { 
nace settings, such data and especial 
are of the greatest interest. We all appreciate that wha 
is known as an anthracite setting is not adapted t 
use of bituminous coal and we would not think of 
a setting such as is used for 
anthracite fires. The -question 
experienced engineer, when he 
whether or not the setting is properly adapted to 
the kind of fuel that was used 
When a bituminous coal is 
bed, the first thing that occurs 


the scale drawing, 


western bituminous coal 
naturally 


arisit 
examines a boiler test, 


ig 


charged upon a hot 


as soon as the new hares 


gases held in 


is heated, is the driving off of the volatile 

the coal. ] 

where they are burned, while th« 

alone is burned on the grates 
Thus when we have a coal with practically all of its 

combustible matter fixed carbon, 


These gases rise into the combustion chamber 


xed carbon (practically ) 


like the hard anthracites, 
we need plenty of grate surface and a comparatively small 
combustion chamber. But when a very large percentage 
of the combustible part of the coal is volatile matter we 


*Continuation of serial on refinements in testing boil 


ers, an 
naces to be concluded with 


a contribution on smoke investigatio1 


is special part, they 


of Combustion- A Heat Balance 


A. CARY 


juire a much smaller) grate to burn the fix 
maining on the grates after the gaseous matt 
and this combustible volatile matt: 
-h larger combustion chamber to mix \ 
burn. 


tilled off 
very mu 


supply and 
There are also many curious ideas introdu 
by masons who are left to their own d 
boilers, and all such innovations should b¢ 
the test report so that the investigator 
whether the furnace and boiler wer 
ce in their course of operation. An impr 
ften leads to poor results, and such being th 
incomplete without a full and 
ription of the setting. 


report is 


Pressure and Temperature Readings 


In the report of pressures observed, care 
en to give correct readings. In the majori 
ments I have tested I found the stea 
lant in error. This has led me always to usé 
which are calibrated before and after the 
will be found improperly connected 
me having the hot contained in their Bourdon 
es and in one case, where a very high boiler was in- 
illed, I found that the steam gauge had been lowered 
he engineer of the plant, to facilitate readings, so that 


hav e 


gauges, 
Alan, 
Viany 


gauges 


steam 


was a column of 3c in. of water above the gaug« 
ft readings are frequently taken in the flu 
damper instead of between the boiler and 
mperature readings are often reported in error, due 
1uses I have already named. These are too important 
e anything but the greatest possible care and t 


] 


results should be alil 


made after a careful 
f all temperature indicating apparatus. Thess 
servations should be as complete as possible. 

In reporting the test of the boiler illustrated the foll 
ng results were obtained from direct observation: 


Temperatures. 


gases from 
gases at front connection.. 
uses at rear end of combustion chaml 


TNACCe ce eee eee eee e sees ee eeeseeeeeeeeseseeeees 


In considering this set of temperature readings 
interesting to note that the heat radiation from these 
boiler settings was sufficient to raise the temperature 

rge boiler room 15.3 deg., though there is very litt 
information obtainable from this observatio! 


le 


A Waste Discovered Through Gas Temperatures 
temperature of the steam (whic! 
practically the same temperature as that of the | 
nd comparing it to the temperature of the escaping gases, 
we note that there is a difference of 221.3 deg., which 
between 50 and 100 deg. higher than it should be 
flue-gas reading (of 542.5 deg.) is the temper: 

reading of the pyrometer direct (with calibration 
tions applied) and later in the test report will be 10 
the statement that this temperature has been lowere¢ 
the infiltration of a considerable amount of air. Had ts 
air infiltration, through the setting, not taken place, 
temperature of the escaping gases would have been 
deg., which shows that the boiler rejects its gases <>" 
leg. above the temperature of its contained steam, wh! 
is certainly wasteful practice. 

This consideration caused me to look for a cas 
which was found in the fact that this boiler used ™ ™ 


By taking the 
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tion 4%-in. tubes. Based upon past experience, 
| a note later in my test report stating that had 
iler been constructed with smaller tubes, though 
sented no more heating surface, a better heat 
n would have resulted. I then pointed out that 
pping the boiler under test with “heat retarders” 
perature of the escaping gases could be lowered 
(with the setting made practically tight). 


10 deg. 


Approximating Boiler Efficiency 


he specific heat of the furnace gases remained the 
all temperatures; if the boiler setting was per- 
tight, and if our temperature readings could repre- 
true average temperature at the positions where 
ere taken, we might use these temperature readings 
rmine the individual efficiency of the boiler taken 
ae 
100 —— 


x 


m the furnace by use of the formula; E = 


E is the percentage of efficiency," 
T the temperature of the furnace 
t the temperature of the discharged gases. 
temperatures to be used in these calculations are 
mber of degrees above the atmospheric temperature 
n this case is 77 deg. When the proper care is 
»btain the closest possible results and corrections, 
use these ‘temperature readings as follows, with 
roximation of the correct results, which approxima- 
ire often very useful in many considerations. Tak- 
observed temperature results as given above (less 
nperature of the boiler room) and by using this 
la we have 
100 (2108 — 466) + 2108 = 77.89 per cent. 
this calculation we are crediting the boiler with a 
r reduction in the temperature of its hot gases than 
tally accomplishes, due to the air infiltration or the 
fect masonry. By taking proper corrections, to avoid 
ror, which are obtained through the aid of the gas 
is, we will have the following temperature readings: 


emperature of furmace, deg......... 2185 
lemperature at rear connection, deg.... 1164 
lemperature at front connection, deg... 637 
Temperature at flue outlet, deg......... 607 
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of the furnace may be approximated when you have the 
true flue temperature and boiler efficiency, thus: 

Furnace temperature — (flue temperature X 100) + 
(100 — boiler efficiency), 
or, taking the test we are considering, we have 

(530 X 100) + (100 — 76,08) = 2216 deg. 

As all of the above temperatures are expressed in de- 
grees above the temperature of the atmosphere (i.e, 77 
deg.) we must add this to dur last result, which gives us 

2216 +- 77 = 2203 deg. I. 
which, although 108 deg. too high, is less than § per cent 
in error, and probably as close to the true result as the 
furnace temperature readings taken by many will run. 

In order to increase the efficiency of this boiler aside 
from its mechanical defects, a higher furnace temperature 
is required. By a thermo-chemical calculation it will be 
found that the highest obtainable temperature using this 
fuel under perfect (theoretical) conditions of combustion 
is 3276 deg. By comparing by absolute temperatures we 
see that we are developing only about 72 per cent. of the 
available temperature, whereas in good furnace practice 
we should obtain at least 10 per cent. higher temperature 
results. 

Assuming that we have a furnace temperature of 2600 
deg. F. and‘using retarders in the 4%4-in. tubes, our flue gas 
temperature should not be over 520 deg. Thus we would 
have 

E = 100 (2600 — 520) + 2600 = 80 per cent., 
which individual boiler efficiency is as low as should be 
obtained in general practice. 

I have been pursuing this course of reasoning to indi- 
cate in a very general way how useful correct temperature 
results are in helping one reason out deductions from 
observations collected in a test. Without such reasoning 
the test has a very limited value and perhaps I have made 
clear’ how deceiving incorrect reported results really are. 
The great value of correct temperature for computing the 
results of the test, including the heat balance, is too self- 
evident to need further comment. 


Full Information Necessary of Fuel Used 


There are, unfortunately, too many test reports of- 
fered, which purport to show conclusively the superior 
advantage of some special furnace or furnace attachment 
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FIG, I2—SECTIONS SHOWING 
sing this formula again with these corrected tem- 
we will have 
100 (2108 — 530) + 2108 = 74.86 per cent. 
we see that the chilling effect of the cold air 
through the setting has given the boiler an ap- 
per cent. greater efficiency than it really has. By 
ng to the calculations given later, it will be seen 
true individual efficiency of this boiler is 76.08 


Check Calculation for Furnace Temperature 


re leaving this subject I wish to offer a new 
deduced from the one given. The temperature 
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is Point for Taking the Quality of the Steam 
BOILER AND FURNACE AS GIVEN IN A TEST REPORT 


which offer little or no definite information concerning 
the kind of fuel used. I have one before me which is 
supposed to show how desirable the advertised furnace is 
by showing how much better it can boil water than the © 
ordinary hand-fired variety. 

A furnace designed to use anthracite coal most ad- 
vantageously is not adapted to handle properly a highly 
volatile bituminous coal and therefore it is most desirable 
to show the quality of coal used to obtain the high results 
usually published and to allow one who studies such tests 
to decide on the adaptability of this device to his avail- 
able fuel conditions. Such test reports should include at 
least.a proximate analysis of the coal (if this is the fuel 
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used) and a determination of its calorific value; and an 
additional ultimate analysis of the coal will add greatly 
to the value of the report. The practice altogether too 
prevalent of making inquiry as to where the coal came 
from and then copying the analysis from tables or getting 
the information from the coal companies is abominable 
as it seldom or never gives the value of the fuel actually 
used. The coal actually used in the test reported should 
be carefully sampled and afterward analyzed by a thor- 
oughly competent and reliable chemist. 


Securing Sample of the Coal 


When weighing up the charges of coal delivered to the 
fireman, I make it a practice to take a good double hand- 
ful of coal from each charge (before it is weighed) and 
use care to select a fairly representative sample, both as 
to size and quality, and this is thrown into a metal ash 
can having a cover. At the end of the test a well cleaned 
floor or platform is selected whére the coal is dumped and 
all large pieces broken with a hammer. 

Then it is spread out, well mixed and the quality is 
made the same throughout the flattened pile, as nearly as 
the eye can judge. Then the coal is quartered and the 
two opposite sectors are thrown aside when a new mixing, 
assorting and quartering is done followed by the rejec- 
tion of the diametrically opposite quarters and so the 
sampling is continued until there is left just sufficient coal 
to fill one or two mason or hermetically sealed 2-qt. 
jars. If the samples are to be sent a long distance I use 
tin cans and have their covers soldered tight. 

There are, unfortunately, too many who have entered 
the field of fuel investigation with a lack of training, 
equipment and experience. It is needless to say that if 
this work is not done with all the refinement and care 
that a well trained, experienced and competent chemist 
is able to command, with the best possible equipment, it 
may as well be left undone. It must be remembered that 
a very small sample is ‘used in the laboratory to determine 
the value of the immense quantity of coal that has been 
used during the test, and I make it a practice to have 
most of this work done in such a manner as to check the 
accuracy of the results. 


Misleading Moisture Determinations 


have been following, the coal 
herewith tabulated. It will 


In the test which we 
used gave the analysis 


al 
al. 


Of Coal, 
Per Cent 
Fixed carbon 71.86 ay 
Volatile matter ‘ 21.28 22.8 
Surface . moisture, 
Hygroscopic moisture, 0.35 per cent. § 


Of Combustible, 
Per Cent 


0.83 
6.03 


100.00 100.00 
Sulphur separately determined. 2.67 2.87 


be noted that a double determination of moisture is 
given, and I claim that this practice should be always 
followed. The accidental moisture which is found in the 
coal is extremely variable, and if such moisture is care- 
fully expelled, leaving only what might be chemically 
called the water of combination, we then can have a uni- 
formity of analyses which will enable us to trace the coal 
to some particular locality or mine. 

The expressed percentage of the other constituents 
will appear very different when we include, say, 6 per cent. 
of moisture in one analysis and 0.6 per cent. of moisture 
in another analysis of the same coal. Many rely entirely 
upon the chemist’s report to obtain the percentage of mois- 
ture in the fuel used in the test and this almost invariably 
leads to an error. At the time of this test, by weighing 
50 lb. of the coal before and the same coal after drying I 
found that there was a loss in weight of 2 per cent., due 
to moisture, whereas the chemist found only 0.48 per cent. 
of surface moisture in the laboratory. 

I have a galvanized pan with handles at each end, 
measuring 48x 18x 2) in. It contains 50 lb. of bituminous 
coal with a uniform depth of about 2 in. The carefully 
weighed sample it contains is taken from the coal such as 
is fired into the furnace. Then it is generally placed over 
the top of the boiler, with two pieces of board raising it 
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above the roof of the boiler to prevent the low: 
of coal from being heated to the same high tem 
as the boiler top itself. By doubling the shrin 
weight, expressed in pounds, when using such 
pan, you have the percentage of surface moisture c 
in the coal as fired. 

All the ash and clinker taken from the ash pit 
nace during the test, after being weighed is bri 
sorted and sampled in the same way as the coal 


Obtaining the Heat Value of the Coal 


In the report of the test we are following ther: 
the accompanying items on the heat value of tl 


Calorific: Value of Fuel. 


alorific value Mahler bomb calorimeter per pound 


of dry coal 


alorific value by Mahler bomb calorimeter per pound 
of combustible 

alorific value calculated from analysis per pound of 
dry coal 

ilorific value calculated from analysis per pound of 
combustible 


There are probably few items more commonly in error 
in the general run of test reports than these concerning 
the calorific determinations of fuels. The appearance upon 
the market of comparatively cheap apparatus for testing 
fuels has been taken advantage of by those who pose as 
fuel experts with small qualifications for such work 
They can afford to quote very low figures for making 
such determinations and the results they present are often 
very questionable. 

For my work I use only the best modified form of the 
Mahler bomb calorimeter and I claim that the type of 
apparatus used should be definitely expressed in the report, 
as I have presented it in the items quoted. The care re- 
quired in preparing, weighing and handling the samples 
tested in the calorimeter is work for the seasoned expert as 
well as the observations and the handling of the apparatus 
itself. It is by no means uncommon to find statements in 
reports showing higher calorific values for the samples 
tested in the calorimeter than are shown in the calculated 
results, based upon the ultimate analysis of the same fuel 
\ few moments’ thought will show that this exhibits an 
error, as the calorimeter is nothing more or less than a very 
refined form of small furnace for burning an exact quan- 
tity of fuel and for measuring the heat this fuel generates 
during combustion. 

In calculating from the chemical tests the heat value 
of the fuel we use the most accurate determinations of the 
exact heat producing value of each combustible constituent 
of the fuel. The results obtained give us a 100 per cent 
value of the heat produced by combustion. As it is a 
physical impossibility to produce any form of furnace 
which will consume its fuel with 100 per cent. efficiency, 
we cannot look for such efficiency in the fuel calorimeter 

Nevertheless we frequently find it reported as giving 
over 100 per cent. efficiency, which, of course, shows that 
an error has occurred either in the analysis or in the 
calorimeter, and as both of these results are thus thrown 
into uncertainty by reports showing lower calculated 
values than the calorimeter results, we can hardly accept 
these, figures with any degree of certainty. 

The calorific value of coals is frequently reported 1 
such an indefinite manner that it is impossible to know 
what their values really are. Whether the results are 
based upon the dry or the wet basis is not stated and 1! 
wet the actual percentage of moisture included in the 
reported results is not made known. Sufficient moisture 
is often taken up by the finely pulverized dried sample 
before it is tested, to change the results. In some reports 
the statement of calorific value is so indefinite that it 's 
even difficult to understand whether or not they are given 
for 1 lb. of coal or 1 Ib. of combustible. 

The test report considered shows the accompanying 
items on fuel consumption. The last three items are 0! 


Fuel per Hour. 
346.04 Ib. 


Dry coal consumed per hour........scceccecasessesecs® Ik 
Combustible consumed per hour..........eeeseeeeeeeers © 319.20 Ib 
Dry coal per square foot of grate surface per hour 11.54 th 
Combustible per square foot of grate surface per hour.... 10.66 ib 
Fixed carbon per square foot of grate surface per hour... oF 


particular interest and the last one given I have never see 


reported in other tests than my own. 
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Combustion in Terms of Grate Area 


e reported items of coal and combustion per square 
f grate per hour are of very limited value as they 
vith values which have little to do with the actual 
surface, and unless we look back in our reports to 
st what coal is used in the test we are examining 
, consider them as items only of secondary interest. 
have stated before, when a fuel, carrying com- 
le gaseous matter is charged upon a hot fire bed, 
rst thing which happens is the distilling of this 
is matter, which rises above the grate surface and 
sumed in the attached combustion chamber. It is 
the coke that remains behind, which is really con- 
| directly upon the grate surface. 

examining test reports made in different parts of 
ountry we will find results which might be repre- 


approximately by the accompanying table. Not- 
Vormal Rates of Combustion with Different Coals. 
‘ Lb. per sq. ft. of grate 
surface per hour. 
te Sis igen Sot tt tt tteeeeeeees 15 Ib. 
thracite } E view ehhaveneay dee 16 Ib. 
CtUNBRIMIORNE o'n coo Ca tow eee 0.000 64. 64 R em mree ss 18 Ib. 
bituminous 20 Ib. 


30 Ib. 


n bituminous 


withstanding the variable rate of combustion with these 
als it will be found that the amount of fixed carbon 
urned per square foot of grate surface is approximately 
the same, 
In designing furnaces I have found it good practice 
design my grate surface on the basis of fixed carbon 
urned per square foot of grate per hour, irrespective 
generally speaking) of the kind of coal to be used. 
[here are, of course, other items to be considered at the 
same time, including percentage and quality of the ash, etc. 
The combustion of 8.18 Ib. of fixed carbon per square foot 
f grate per hour, as shown in this test, is too low to 
btain the best results, as I have found it better practice 
burn 12 lb. or more. 


Ascertaining Efficiency of the Boiler 


Later in the test report we have been considering I 
ave (in order to conform to the code of the committee 
f the American Society of Mechanical Engineers) made 
an entry which, it will be seen, is offered with qualifi- 


ations. The parts included within the parentheses have 


cy (according to the A.S.M.E. Code. See more correct ex- 
pressions of efficiency stated later in this report.). 

cy of boiler (i.e., heat absorbed by the boiler per 

nd of combustible divided by the heat value of 1 Ib. 
ombusti ble)... 6s d.saneu.ceond unas teumeee pada aes ene barn 69.99 


of boiler including grate (i.e., heat absorbed by the 
per pound of dry coal, divided by the heat value of 
of dry coal). .siv sci tiewan¥eskbeee sun Canennae vee ees 68.90 


n inserted by me, to define the operation performed to 
tain the given results. Both of these efficiency expres- 
ions are more or less obscure and many have asked me 
h really expresses the true efficiency. 
lhe first expression (efficiency of boiler) certainly 
s not result in the statement of the boiler’s efficiency, 
it gives the combined efficiency of the furnace and 
ler, neglecting the carbon in the ash. 
lhe second expression (efficiency of boiler including 
te) gives the combined efficiency of the furnace and 
ler deducting the carbon in the ash. 
he first expression, as commonly calculated, fails te 
into account that valuable combustible matter has 
sed through the grates unconsumed with the pure ash. 
the test which we are considering this loss is com- 
ratively small, being only 3.88 per cent., but in another 
I conducted with a wasteful stoker working under 
ed conditions I found as unconsumed combustible in 
ash pit almost 15 per cent. of the weight of the 
| fired. The true individual boiler efficiency in this test 
76.08 per cent. and therefore it could not be properly 
irted as 69.99 per cent. as apparently reported above. 
\n observation regarding smoke was reported in the 
under consideration. As here given, though a very 
mon way, it is so incomplete and lacking in informa- 
that I was led to use more complete methods for 
ke observation, which will be discussed in the latter 
t of this paper. 
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Smoke Observations. 
Immediately after firings, from 60 to 80 per cent. of smoke (ac- 
cording to the Ringelman chart) was visible and an average of about 
50 per cent. was maintained during the time of the test. 


Original Method of Reporting Furnace Efficiency 


It will be noted that the accompanying heat balance 
shows the distribution of the heating value of the coal 
as fired and it is not based upon the combustible alone, 
as is called for in the A.S.M.E. code. Although the 
relative values of such items as would be stated in the 
other and more limited method of reporting would be 
practically the same, I must say that I much prefer to 
have spread before me all of these items in the manner I 
have reported them. It gives me a more comprehensive 
summary of what has actually occurred during the entire 
test. In stoking a furnace it is not combustible alone 
that we deliver to our fire bed, but it is impure coal carry- 
ing moisture, ash and other impurities, and the more 
closely we trace the effect of every constituent of the coal 
which enters the furnace the more satisfactory our analy- 
sis becomes. 


Heat Balance, or Distribution of the Total Heat Contained in the 
Coal. 


Value of 1 Lb. of Coal 
14,396 B.t.u. 


Total Heat (as Fired with Moisture), 


: B.t.u. Per cent. 
(a) Heat absorbed by the boiler, as found in the 


Iry saturated steam, per pound of coal as fired 9,928 
(b) Loss—due to the non-absorption of heat in the 
steam evaporated from the— 
Moisture in the. coal; 
Moisture in the air; 
Moisture in water of combination......... 187 1.30 
(c) Loss—due to the non-absorption of heat con- 
tained in the steam formed by the burning of 
thé available hydrogen ........cccccecsscces 511 3.$ 
(d) Loss—due to the heat carried away in the gases 
delivered to the chimney— 
Heat in the 


68.97 


wn 


Cole “CR Gy BO Se Oi a oboe oad Cie nedcadniien 1,799 12.50 
€e) Loss—due to excess air filtering through the 

Er GOREN CV on Oct ct neensane abana eqn an 248 1.72 
(f) Loss—due to incomplete combustion of carbon. 369 2.56 
(g) Loss—due to unburned carbon leaving the fur- 

DER: WEE COR BON in cc on edn catenedntwanese 579 4.02 
(h) Loss—due to heat withdrawn with the ash.... 27 0.18 
(i) Loss—due to radiation, etc. .......eceeeeeeenes 748 5.20 

WOE vatavindoinnedeoncksbes ela seesaw 14,396 100.00 


The efficiency of the furnace per se is next reported in 
this test, and as this method of reporting is original I 
will present it here somewhat in detail, believing that it 
may prove interesting to some who may be unfamiliar 
with the process employed to obtain the results. I might 
add that when discussing the preliminary report of the 
committee appointed by the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers to formulate the present code for boiler 
testing at the fall meeting of that society in 1898, I urged 
the necessity. of stating the efficiencies of the furnace and 
boiler apart. I had been working for such results for 
over a year, and since then I have been constantly per- 
fecting my equipment for testing, to enable me to obtain 
more satisfactory observations concerning the individual 
efficiencies of each of these separate pieces of apparatus. 

At the 1904 annual meeting of the A.S.M.E., Mr. 
Bement presented a paper calling for more exact methods 
for determining the efficiency of steam generating ap- 
paratus and in discussing his paper I showed how the 
efficiencies of the boiler and furnace could be separated. 
Since that time I have been pleased to note the general 
acceptance of the value of this procedure and we now com- 
monly hear the expression of “combined efficiency” 
whereas before the simple term “boiler efficiency” was 
used. As all of our calculations made in determining the 
furnace efficiency are based upon the theoretical value of 
the fuel constituents, I use the calorific value of the fuel 
as determined by calculation from the ultimate chemical 
analysis as follows: 


For the following calculations the heat value of the 
coal (as fired) is taken from the calculation made accord- 
ing to the modified Dulong formula, from the complete 
analysis of the coal, and is thus found to be (when recal- 
culated to the wet basis) 14,306 B.t.u. 

The observed results obtained during test; the ultimate 
analysis of the coal and the furnace gas analyses consid- 
ered together, show us that in 100 Ib. of fuel used the fuel 
and other constituents are disposed of as here tabulated: 
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The Individual Efficiency of the Furnace 
the Boiler). 


of carbon to ash pit. 

. of carbon burned to COs. 

. of carbon burned to CO. 

. of hydrogen burned to H,O. 

. of sulphur burned to SOs. 
- ie Combined in coal 

1.260 Ib. of nitrogen (unburned). 

2.350 lb. of water (the moisture in the coal). 

5.940 Ib. of ash (unburned). 


100.000 

Excess of air used in furnace, per cent 
Excess of air found in flue, per cent 
Dry gas per lb. of coal 

Dry gas per lb. of carbon 

Dry air per Ib. of coal 

Dry air per lb. of carbon............ 


3.88 Ib. 
70.309 
3.561 
4.409 
2.61 
0.631 
5.050 


forming water. 


15.237 lb. 
20.63 Ib. 


20.05 Ib. 


From the above results we can calculate the individual 
furnace efficiency, thus: 


Per Ib. of fuel. 
0.70309 
0.03561 
0.04409 
0.0261 


B.t.u. 
14,600 
4.450 
62,000 


B.t.u. 
10,265.114 
158.465 
2,733.580 
104.400 
13,261.559 
the coal 


C to COs 
C to CO 

H to H,O 
S to § 2 


Total heat generated 
B.t.u. “generated (13,262) 
(14,396) or: ; 
13,262 + 14,396 = 92.123 per cent., the furnace 
From this result, we see that our furnace loss is: 
100 — 92.123 = 7.877 per cent.; 
or, 14,369 X 0.07877 = 1,132 B.t.u. 


divided by the B.t.u. in 


efficiency. 


With the information now before us we can show a 
furnace balance, considering (for convenience) the com- 
bustion of 100 lb. of coal. 


DR. 
Entering furnace. Lb Discharged to chimney. 
To coal 100.000 By oxygen 
“— ~@r 1481.241 “« nitrogen 
“ 6.461 “ carbon dioxide ..... 
*“* carbon monoxide ... 
water (as super- 
heated steam).... 
sulphur dioxide 
Discharged to ash pit. 
By pure ash 
” carbon 


CR. 
Lb. 
112.959 


moisture in air 257.800 


8.309 


“ 


54. 
5. 


173 

220 
.94 

ash).. 3.880 

1587.702 


(with 


1587.702 


From the process just given we see that the individual 
efficiency of the furnace is the ratio of the total heat de- 
livered from the furnace to the total heat value of the 
coal delivered to the furnace. 

We next wish to determine the individual boiler effi- 
ciency which may be defined as the ratio of the total heat 
absorbed by the boiler to the total heat delivered by the 
furnace to the boiler. 

As we have just seen, the total heat delivered by the 
furnace is 13,262 B.t.u., but the heat balance shows us that 
we have a loss of 248 B.t.u., due to leakage of cold air 
through the setting. As all the masonry surrounding the 
boiler is really a part of the furnace, we must deduct this 
amount in order to express the true amount of heat made 
available for service to the boiler, thus we have 13,262 — 
248 = 13,014 B.t.u. available for boiler use. This figure 
can be taken directly in our boiler efficiency calculation, but 
I propose to give the complete method of reaching all of 


this required information by making use of the heat bal- 
ance, which is as follows: 


The Individual Efficiency of the Boiler Determined from Data Con- 
tained in the Heat Balance. 

By using the well-known thermodynamic formula—E — 100 
(H —h) + H—the individual efficiency of the boiler may be calcu- 
lated as follows: In this formula— 

E =the individual efficiency of the boiler referred to the total heat 
delivered from the furnace; 
H=the number of British thermal units delivered by the furnace 
to the boiler, i.e., 14,396 minus items (f) + (g) + (h) + 380 
oe from (i) = 187 + 511 + 1799 + 248 + 368 = 3113. 
13,014; 
=the number of British thermal units rejected from the boiler 


to the chimney, i.e., items (b) + (c) + (d) + (e) + 368 
B.t.u. from (i) = 187 + 511 + 1799 + 248 + 368 — 4113. 
Thus we have 


100 (13,014 — 3113) + 13,014 = 76.08 per cent., the boiler efficiency. 


Having now determined. the individual boiler efficiency 
(76.08 per cent.) and the individual furnace efficiency 


(92.123 per cent.) by multiplying these two percentages 
together we obtain the 


Combined Furnace and Boiler Efficiency 


Thus: 92.123 per cent. of 76.08 per cent. = 70.09 per cent. 
This result will be found to be but a little over 1 per cent. 
in excess of the efficiency expressed in item (a) of the 
heat balance. 
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The Thomas Meter as a Large Consumer's 


The Thomas meter for indicating, integrat 
graphically recording the quantity of flow of ¢ 
described in The Iron Age, March 16, 1911, and 
was made on August 31, 1911, of two notable inst 
where these meters were used for measuring the 
gas for public utility corporations. In an eis 
pamphlet recently issued by the Cutler-Hamme: 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., an installation of ( 
these meters which is used as a consumer’s meter on h 
premises is described. This particular meter measures the 
artificial gas used as fuel at a pumping station which has 
recently been installed in connection with the sewage and 
drainage system in the city of East St. Louis, Ill. This 
installation is a striking example of the application of 
this meter to the measurement of fuel gases for internal 
combustion engines and especially when these gases are 
under pressure. Other features worthy of note are flex- 
ibility of installation, the adaptability of the meter to 
intermittent service and the fact that it is operating in a 
location where there is no continuous and reliable source 
of heat to prevent freezing. 

The function of this station is to pump the drainage 
and liquid sewage from the city against the head of the 
Mississippi River when the latter is above the level at 
which the water will drain into it by gravity. The cen- 
trifugal pumps in this station are driven by internal com- 
bustion engines and are operated intermittently, the period 
of operation and the number in service at any one time 
being dependent upon the rainfall and the hight of the river. 
The gas is pumped out to the station through a special 
6-in. line, and enters the station under pressure, which 
is reduced to a constant suction pressure for all the engines 
by an automatic pressure governor located inside the sta- 
tion. 

The main stop valve is located inside the station and is 
electrically connected with the Thomas meter installed 
in the supply line between the main stop valve and the 
reducing governor to measure the gas under pressure, 
so that the latter is thrown into service as soon as the 
valve starts to open. The recording panel is located in 
another part of the station and the leads from the meter 
are run in conduit. The supply of electrical energy for 
the meter is taken from a 110-volt alternating-current, 
single-phase, 60-cycle line running into the station. Tiie 
control mechanism is inclosed in a locked case and the 
recording instruments have locks or seals. The maximum 
capacity of the meter is 40,000 cu. ft. per hour. An inte- 
grating meter in the upper left corner of the recording 
panel shows the totalized value of gas flow in cubic feet 
at a pressure of 30 in. of mercury and 60 deg. F., and the 
graphic meter in the opposite corner shows at a glance 


whether the gas is being used at all and if so the rate 
at the same standards. 


1S 


The Crucible Coal Company, an identified interest of 
the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, is arranging to 
operate its new coking coal mines in Greene County, Pa. 
which will supply coal for the coke ovens of that com- 
pany, located near the steel plant at Midland, Pa. An 
interesting feature of this operation is that, while the 
coal is being mined exclusively for coking purposes, there 
will be no ovens near the mines; all the coal will be 
loaded into especially built steel barges and thus taken 
down the Monongahela and Ohio rivers to the ovens 
near the mills. A somewhat similar plan is being fol- 
lowed by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company in supply- 
ing coking coal for its ovens in Pittsburgh, from the Vesta 
mines on the Monongahela River. 


Chrome-vanadium steel, because of its property of g'v- 
ing a high elastic limit combined with hardness and great 
toughness when subjected to heat treatment, is being used 
with good results for locomotive tires, as is pointed out 
in an article in American Vanadium Facts for October. 
With the marked increase in weight and power of loco- 
motives in recent years, the tire mileage has rapidly d¢- 
creased and the trouble from shelling or flaking on the 
tread has increased. The vanadium steel tire is said t° 
have an elastic limit roo per cent. greater than a cat 
bon steel tire and there is greater ductility. 








More Hearings at 


The Steel Corporation Dissolution 


Pittsburgh—Henry Wick, Henry 





Suit 


Chalfant, Samuel A. Benner, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., Rail- 
road Men and Trade Paper Representatives Examined 


e taking of testimony in the suit of the Government 
ssolve the United States Steel Corporation was re- 

d in Pittsburgh October 29, with Henry P. Brown, 

al master, in the chair. The first witness called was 

. Wick, Youngstown, Ohio, formerly president Ohio 

Steel Company and later vice-president and chairman 
he executive committee of the National Steel Com- 
pany. The Ohio Steel Company had a Bessemer plant, 
making sheet and tin bars and steel rails, and was taken 
by the National Steel Company in 1899. In 1901, 
when merged into the United States Steel Corporation, 
the plant also had four blast furnaces. He named the 
chief competitors of the National Steel Company and was 
asked by Judge Dickinson, counsel for the Govern- 
as to how changes were brought about in the market 


ther 
ment 
price 


Henry Wick Explains Market Prices 


In reply to Judge Dickinson’s question, Mr. Wick said 
that the market price depended on the law of supply and 
demand. Judge Dickinson then asked for an explanation 
of the workings of this law, apparently desiring Mr. Wick 

tell why, when the market price changed, all the manu- 
facturers made the change simultaneously, obviously inti- 
mating that these simultaneous changes were due to some 
agreement on the part of the manufacturers. Mr. Wick 
replied : 

“Each manufacturer took business at the best price he 
could obtain. At times when the production forged ahead 
of the demand, consumers were not willing to pay as much 
as the manufacturers asked. It would then happen that 
some manufacturer, who was eager to get the business, 
would make a sale at less than the market price. This 
sale would get out through the trade papers and in other 
ways, with the result that the other manufacturers, if they 
wanted a share of the business, would have to meet the 
reduction. At times when demand was ahead of pro- 
duction, the manufacturers would ask a premium, thus 
bringing about an advance in the market price.” 

In cross-examination, Mr. Wick recalled one instance, 
about 30 years ago, when J. L. Kennedy, of the J. Painter 
& Sons Company, went out and in one day booked large 
orders by going considerably under the market price. Mr. 
Wick considered that this was a shrewd move as the J. 
Painter & Sons Company was thus able to keep its mills 
going while waiting to book orders at its own prices. 


Henry Chalfant on the Wrought Pipe Association 


Henry Chalfant, president of Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Inc., gave testimony relating to meetings of the manufac- 
turers of lap-welded tubes which were held at intervals 
from 1896 to 1906. George Timmons, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was secretary. The organization was known as the “asso- 
ciation,” and its purpose was to allot the tube business 
to the various companies forming the association. He 
testified that 50 per cent. of this business went to the 
National Tube Company. The meetings were held month- 
ly; they discussed trade conditions and had golf parties 
and dinners. During these meetings the secretary would 
read the report of the business done since the last meet- 
ing, and if any member was found to have exceeded his 
allotment of business he would be assessed the penalty 
Provided in the agreement among the various companies. 
The witness characterized the penalty assessed by the asso- 
ciation as “a small payment.” 

7 cross-examination an attempt was made to have 
. Chalfant testify that the “small payment” was only 
‘arge enough to defray the expenses of the golf matches 
aid dinners, but he replied: “It was more than that.” He 

| that there were no written agreements. 


Samuel A. Benner on Market Conditions 


Samuel A. Benner, until recently assistant to the presi- 
it of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, but previously and 
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for many years in the’ sales department of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, told about the meetings of the old billet, 
bar and plate associations at which he and Col. H. P. 
Bope represented the Carnegie Steel Company. The 
meetings usually opened with a discussion as to general 
market conditions, the amount of business taken, how 
prices were being upheld, etc. The members would then 
announce the prices which they intended to charge. At 
times, when one of the manufacturers was known to have 
cut the price which had been announced, a meeting was 
called and general recrimination took place. Price revul- 
sions were often caused when one company took a cus- 
tomer away from another, usually by cutting under the 
market price. The aggrieved company would retaliate by 
further cutting prices and taking customers away from its 
rival. 

Mr. Benner stated that, owing to co-operation between 
the United States Steel Corporation and the other steel 
makers, prices were fairly well sustained during 1907 and 
1908, following the panic of October, 1907, but that in the 
latter part of 1908 and early in 1909 there was a good 
deal of cutting by’ the smaller concerns, with the result 
that in February, 1909, an “open market” was declared, 
and prices on all kinds of finished steel products dropped 
rapidly from $3 to $5 a ton. He said that when the panic 
started in 1907 jobbers all over the country had very 
heavy stocks of goods, but that owing to the control of 
the market at that time they were able to work off most 
of such stocks at fair prices and without any great loss. 

Mr. Benner was questioned, later on in the examination, 
as to what he meant by “formal agreements.” He had 
previously said that no formal agreements were entered 
into by the plate, bar and billet associations. By formal 
agreements, he said, he meant promises, either oral or 
written. 

“Then your agreements were more a matter of faith 
and hope than of promise and contract?” interjected Mr. 
Lindabury, counsel for the Steel Corporation. 

“Yes, I should say so.” 

“Were they mostly faith?” asked Judge Dickinson. 

“Mostly hope,” said Mr. Benner. 

B. S. Stevenson, formerly New York correspondent of 
the Iron Trade Review, but now representing M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in the Pittsburgh district, 
was asked to identify certain articles which appeared in 
that publication during the years 1907 and 1908. 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr., and the Bessemer Pig Iron Association 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr., ‘the well-known pig iron manu- 
facturer, Youngstown, Ohio, stated that he had been 
engaged in the manufacture of pig iron in the Mahoning 
Valley since 1866. He was secretary of the Bessemer Pig 
Iron Association, formed 17 years ago, and dissolved about 
two years ago. He named the members of the associa- 
tion and stated that the output of their furnaces was 
between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 tons of pig iron per year. 
His duties consisted in negotiating sales of pig iron, 
gathering statistical reports from information furnished 
by the members and keeping records of operations of -the: 
furnaces, stocks of ore and other work. He was asked 
whether the United States Steel Corporation bought iron 
from the Bessemer Pig Iron Association and he answered 
that it did through the Carnegie Steel Company and was 
one of the association’s best customers. Mr. Butler re- 
ferred to several large sales of pig iron made by the 
association to the Carnegie Steel and at prices 
which he believed were fair to both the buyer and the seller. 
He said that one of these transactions involved 400,000 
tons of Bessemer iron for delivery over an extended 
period. He also stated that the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, Cambria Steel Company and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company were large buyers of pig iron during the 


life of the association. 
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D. T. McCabe, fourth vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West, gave testimony relating mostly to the 
Central Freight Association, entering into details of meet- 
ings of this organization with large furnace and ore inter- 
ests in the Central West. 


Robert A. Walker Quizzed About Articles in ‘‘The Iron Age’’ 


Robert A. Walker, resident editor of The Jron Age 
at Pittsburgh, was asked regarding articles appearing in 
The Iron Age from 1806 to 1906, most of them relating 
to the organization of the Union Steel Company and the 
Sharon Steel Company, and their absorption later by the 
United States Steel Corporation. He also testified in 
regard to printed reports in The Jron Age in 1900 to the 
effect that the Carnegie Steel Company would build pipe 
and tube mills at Conneaut, Ohio. 

Mr. Colton, for the Government, read a number of old 
contracts for steel billets between the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company and various steel manufacturers from 1903 to 


1905, for the purpose of getting them into the record. 
One dated July 1, 1903, with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, to run to July 1, 1904, was for basic open-hearth and 
Bessemer billets, at a price $2 below the price set by the 


Steel Billet Association, price in no case to exceed $25 
per gross ton, delivered f.o.b. buyer’s works at Monessen 
or Glassport, Pa. The estimated requirements, as set forth 
in this contract, were 15,000 gross tons per month. 

The hearings were adjourned October 30, and it is 
understood will be resumed in Washington, D. C., about 
November 15. It had been expected that hearings would 
take place at Cleveland, Ohio, but this is stated to have 
been rendered unnecessary through the offer by the Steel 
Corporation to furnish all the information intended to be 
gathered there. 


Manual' Training School Electric Drives 


The isolated generating plants and the motor installa- 
tions in the Central and Union high schools of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are exceptional examples of electric drive 
for manual training purposes. Another interesting fea 
ture about these installations is that each school has its 
own generating plant for carrying the manual training 
load. 

The power for the manual training department of the 
Central High School is generated in a plant located in the 
basement at the rear of the building. The engine room 
contains a Westinghouse type Q direct-current, three- 
wire generator directly connected to an automatic cut-off 
engine built by the Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa. The 
generator has a capacity of 75 kw. and generates 300 
amperes at a speed of 275 r.p.m. In connection with the 
125-250-volt three-wire system, two 1.33-kva., 13%4-cycle, 
177-88-volt balance coils are used to take care of any un- 
balancing which might take place in the system. For con- 


Fig. 1—The Boiler Room of the Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Showing Roney Stoker Installation 
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Fig. 2—View in the Forge Shop of the Union High School, Gra 
Rapids, Mith. 


trolling the power generated a four-panel switchboard 
mounted on an angle-iron frame is provided. The panel 
on the extreme left is the generator panel and is equipped 
with the necessary measuring instruments, rheostats and 
switches. This panel is arranged to take care of the out- 
put of two generators, although at the present time but 
one is installed. The two central panels are fed from the 
municipal plant which supplies power to light the building, 
a load of about 70 kw. being installed. The remaining 
panel is connected to the supply mains of the Grand 
Rapids-Muskegon Power Company, the energy from these 
mains being ordinarily employed to drive a sump motor 
in the boiler room and also an attic motor in connection 
with the ventilating system. An emergency connection is 
provided so that power for lighting can be supplied by 
this company. 

The boiler room is extensively equipped. Included in 
the equipment are three Wicks-horizontal water tube 
227-hp. boilers with Roney stokers, shown in Fig. 1, a 
Cochrane feed water heater, a feed pump and a pressure 
raising pump. The conditions imposed upon the stokers 
are very exacting, since the school is located in one of 
the best residential sections of the city, and smoke from 
the plant is not permissible. In addition the coal used 1s 
poor slack, which makes it all the more important that the 
stokers prevent smoking. A large stack is provided for 
draft and also for carrying off any smoke that might come 
out, 

In the wood-turning room of this school the lathes 
are driven by one motor from a line shaft and all the 
other machines have their individual motors arranged for 
belt drive. The other manual training rooms in this 
school include the bench and preparation rooms. The 
motor load installed at this school is divided among these 
three rooms as follows: Bench room, 4 machines, 11 hp.; 
wood-turning room, 6 machines, 19 hp., and preparation 
room, 1 machine, 3 hp. This gives a total load of 33 hp. 
for the 11 motor-driven machines and in addition motors 
aggregating 20 hp. are employed for group drive. The 
capacity of these shops is 160 pupils per day. 

The installation in the Union High School is similar 
to that at the Central High School. The shops at the 
former school are, however, more extensive as they con- 
sist of bench, wood turning, preparation, machine and 
forge shops, the last being shown in Fig. 2. There are 
a large number of motors installed in this school, the 
tctal capacity being 101% hp. This is divided between 
the various rooms as follows: Bench room, 6 motor- 
driven machines, 17 hp.; wood-turning room, 7 machines, 
23 hp.; preparation room, 3 machines, 11 hp.; machine 
shop, 5 machines, 12% hp., and forge shop, 4 machines, 
20% hp. In this installation there are 26 motor-driven 
machines with a total capacity of 84 hp. and 17% hp. 
motor for the group driven machinery. These shops 
can accommodate 320 pupils per day. The power for 
driving the motors used in the various rooms is supplied 
by a Westinghouse type Q, 75-kw., 125-250-volt, three- 
wire generator, direct-connected to an 18 x 14-in. Ball en- 
gine. The switchboard, stoker and boiler equipment 'S 
similar in both schools. 
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New Tools and Appliances 


; essentially a news department for which information 
is invited, 


Zotary Air Compressor.—The Wernicke-Hatcher 

, Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has brought out a 

y pump capable of pumping air or liquid against any 

red pressure up to 200 lb. per square inch and also an 

almost absolute vacuum. The mechanism consists of a 

rotating cylinder inside a rotating case, the space between 

the two being divided into pockets which act as suction and 

compression spaces. The size of these pockets varies at 

each revolution. The fluid is taken in at one end of the 
shaft and discharged at the other. 


Horizontal Boring Drilling and Milling Machine.— 
The Lucas Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
brought out a new model of its Precision horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine which has a 3-in. spindle. In 
general the features and improvements of the company’s 
No. 32 machine with a 3%-in. spindle and the No. 33 
machine with a 4%4-in. spindle, which was illustrated in 
The Iron Age, April 4, 1912, have been incorporated in 
the construction of the new size which is known as the 
No. 31. This machine has a constant speed power rapid 
traverse to all parts having feeds, and this is so arranged 
that no matter what feed is used or in which direction, 
the quick return is obtained by simply moving the feed 
and quick return lever in the opposite direction. The feeds 
are controlled by the position of the interlocking feed 
selecting levers, and it is pointed out that it is impos- 
sib'e to use the power rapid traverse when any feed is 
engaged, or vice versa. In common with the two larger 
machines, the new size can be furnished with a vertical 
milling attachment which greatly increases its usefulness 
and versatility. 


Brush Bar Belt Dressing.—The Wayo Mfg. Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N..Y., has brought out a type of belt dress- 
ing which is put up in cylindrical form, and at one end 

f the bar there is a leather brush. In use the belt is 
rst cleaned by applying the leather brush while the belt is 
running, and thus removing the dirt which gathers and 
forms lumps on the surface. The bar is then reversed and 
the dressing applied to the entire surface of the belt in an 
ven layer. In addition the brush also serves as a handle 
that the entire stick of dressing can be used. 


Boring Tool.—For use in fine milling machine and 
similar work, the Precision Tool Company, Lansing, Mich.. 
has developed a new form of precision boring head. The 
tool is held in the outer end by a compression nut and there 
is a segment attached to the inner end of the adjusting ball. 
"his segment is controlled by an adjusting screw having 
a micrometer head which permits accurate adjustment to 
secure any desired radius of the tool point within the range 
of the tool. As soon as the desired adjustment has been 
reached, a knurled nut clamps the adjusting ball tightly 
in place against a spherical seat. This arrangement gives 
a rigid construction and also incloses all the working parts 
against the entrance of chips or other foreign material. 


A New Hydraulic Transmission—The Universal 
Speed Control Company, 19 Liberty street, New York City, 
has brought out.a new type of hydraulic transmission, 
which, while designed primarily for automobiles and motor 
trucks, can also be applied in the machinery field as a sub- 
stitute for belts and gears. The device consists of pump 
cylinders mounted on the motor shaft and a reaction plate 
which is also mounted thereon. The axis of this plate co- 
incides with that of the shaft at one point so that it can be 
‘wung to different angles on the shaft and be driven by it: 
W hen the plate is swung at right angles to the motor 
‘halt, no movement of the pistons can take place, but any 

ovement of the plate away from this position brings it at 
in angle with the motor shaft and varies the stroke of the 
‘ton a corresponding amount. Any movement of the 
‘ston forces oil into the hydraulic motor end of the appa- 
‘‘us and imparts motion which is in proportion to the 
mount of oil pumped. : 


Drilling and Tapping Machine—The Frontier Iron 
tks, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently designed and built a 
‘in. drilling and tapping machine in which the driving 
ley shaft runs into the gear case and drives the spindle 
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bevel pinions directly through a bevel gear. These gears 
are constantly in mesh and are thrown into operation by 
engaging clutches to give a two-speed drive to the spindle 
and a reverse motion for tapping. A lever placed level 
with the spindle sleeve bearing throws the gears into opera- 
tion and the change from the drilling position to the 
tapping one is made by releasing a cam at the upper end 
of the lever. The clutches normally remain m a neutral 
position and the simultaneous use of two clutches is pre- 
vented. 


Vertical Chucking Machine.—A 36-in. vertical chuck- 
ing machine which is imtended for handling carwheels, 
pulleys and work of this character has been brought out by 
H. Bickford & Co. Lakeport, N. H. The octagonal 
spindle is counterbalanced and the feed is operated by a 
large friction worm gear running in oil on the left side of 
the head. This gear derives its power from a geared 
feed shaft connected to the main driving shaft by a four- 
step cone pulley. Quick return and hand adjustment are 
supplied by a handwheel and the friction feed is engaged 
through a small handwheel located at the same point. 
Bevel gears drive the table and the spindle upon which it 
turns is fitted with adjustable boxes. A hardened and 
ground steel step bearing, which is submerged in oil and is 
adjustable, takes the weight of the table and the work. The 
floor space occupied by the machine is 74 x 3 ft., and the 
weight is 4000 lb. 


Metal Sawing Machine—The Vulcan Engineering 
Sales Company, 2014 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill, has re- 
cently brought out a small metal sawing machine in which 
the saw blade is driven from the periphery by steel rollers 
which_are journaled in removable steel bushings that are 
securely held in the double driving gear. This drive ren- 
ders a large diameter of the blade available and the steel 
rolls are readily replaceable. The double gear containing the 
saw driving rollers is journaled on a stud which is held in 
a radial T-slot cast in the side of the carriage. Wear on 
the saw blade is compensated for by loosening the stud and 
lowering the double gear until the rollers properly mesh in 
the saw blade. The working surface of the table is suffi- 
ciently large to enable beams and channels to be supported 
while being cut off at any angle up to 45 deg. A variable 
friction feed ranging from 3/16 to 1 in. per minute is 
available and can be adjusted while the machine is in opera- 
tion. The capacity of the machine is rounds and squares 
up to 6 in. and I-beams in a vertical position up to 10 in. 
The machine can be supplied with either a belt or direct- 
connected motor drive. 


Set Square.—E. L. Fuller, Trimont Mfg. Company, 
Roxbury, Mass., has designed a set square in which it 1s 
intended to incorporate in one instrument the necessary 
means to obtain all the angles commonly used in the execu- 
tion of shop drawings. This device consists of a straight 
edge with an irregularly shaped figure having the various 
angles marked. Three, different sizes of holes are pro- 
vided to serve as an aid to the draftsman in holding the 
instrument firm and also for use in drawing fillets for a 
design. 


Lathe Tool Grinding Machine—W. W. Blakely. 
100 Leicester street, Detroit, Mich., has recently designed a 
lathe tool grinding machine which is intended to do away 
with the necessity of leaving the lathe whenever the cut- 
ting tools have to be ground. A friction contact with one 
of the steps of the lathe cone pulley drives the attachment 
and it is thrown in or out of operation by a small hand 
lever, being locked in either pusition so that the wheel 
runs only when in use. The device is adjustable to any size 
of cone pulley and carries a wheel measuring 5 x % in. 


Spiral Cutter Grinding Machine.—A semi-automatic 
spiral cutter grinding machine has been recently designed 
and built by the Sloan & Chace Mfg. Company, Newark, 
N. J. A spiral cam governs the travel of the grinding 
wheel and the spindle on which the cutter to be ground 
is mounted is driven through gearing from the camshaft. 
The machine is of rigid construction and the bearing sur- 
faces are of a good working length. The emery wheel 
spindle is fitted with ball bearings and cutters up to 1% 
in. and 2 in. in length can be mounted between the cen- 
ters of the spindle. The size of emery wheel used is 
4 in. in diameter and the machine will grind an ecight- 
tooth, 45-deg. cutter in 3 min. 
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The Machinery Markets 


Despite a little hesitancy shown by buyers here and there because of the presidential election, a c: 
which has been almost totally absent heretofore in the present campaign, trade generally is active 


prospects show no very great falling off and in some centers are exceptionally good. 


The past ws 


been a little slower in New York, although some good business was placed and some excellent railroad b 


is anticipated. 
felt. 


are reported. 
will be resumed soon from present indications. 


New England factories are running to full capacity and the scarcity of labor continue 
There has been a good aggregate of sales in Philadelphia and price advances on special mac 
In Cincinnati both export and domestic trade were satisfactory in October and railroad 
Inquiries are not quite so numerous in Cleveland, alth 


good volume of sales were made in the last week and some machinery dealers have not caught up on 


eries. 


trade. 
comparative inactivity is expected to be short-lived. 
is no loss of confidence. 


Birmingham is now having the quietest period of the fall, but general conditions are strong and tl 


The election tended to quiet trade in St. Louis, but ther 
Demand is increasing in Texas and prospects are plentiful. 


The automobile trade continues a good buyer in Detroit, although there has been a slight falling 
orders and manufacturing is hampered by lack of workmen. 


tionally good in Chicago, where the trade is expecting an additional list from the Illinois Central 
abundance of small orders have been received in the Central South and rising prices there have not | 


The inquiry for machine tools has been excep- 
halted 
the 


i 


ic 


On the Pacific coast con- 


ditions are good and plans are under way for the shipment of much mining and other equipment to Alaska in 


the spring. 


New York 


New York, November 4, 1912 

On the eve of the presidential election there is re- 
ported a good volume of business placed in the last few 
days, indicating that the usual pre-election subsidence 
of activity has been considerably minimized, almost 
to the moment of casting the ballots. At the same time 
it cannot be denied that in some quarters at least 
there has been some hesitancy shown in the last 
week in regard to both orders and inquiries. This was 
only natural-in view of the intensified interest in 
politics and the fact that machinery men with more 
concern than previously exhibited in this campaign were 
asking each other for opinions as to the probable effect 
on trade of the election. A surprisingly large number 
of managers and salesmen asserted that they expected 
no deterrent effects, while a fewer number expressed 
uncertainty. With most firms, October closed in a 
way that was satisfactory in point of business done 

The next large proposition to come before the ma- 
chine tool trade will probably be the reauirements of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad for its new shops at 
Bellerica, near Lowell, Mass., which will represent an 
expenditure of about $300,000. At least 200 tools will 
be embraced in the list, providing facilities for repair- 
ing 30 locomotives, 200 passenger cars and 1000 freight 
cars each month. The new shop is well on toward 
completion and the list of machinery requirements is 
now understood to be in the hands of B. S. Hinckley, 
purchasing agent, at Boston. A boost was given to 
trade in the last week by the placing of between 
$25,000 and $30,000 worth of business by the Morrow 
Mtg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., and more is to follow. 
This business is taken as an evidence of confidence on 
the part of automobile manufacturers, as the Morrow 
Mfg. Company’s plant is largely devoted to the out- 
put of automobile parts. The automobile companies not 
only look for a good home trade, but are building 
heavily for export. The demand for rubber manufac- 
turing machinery is very good, partly traceable to the 
activity in automobile building. Crane companies have 
placed a number of locomotive cranes with contractors 
on New York City subway work in the last few weeks 
Requirements of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad for its Van Nest shops, recently referred 
to, have been filled. The Southern Railway, which has 
been buying one or two tools from time to time to fill 
in, is in the market for a large turret lathe. 

The Cyclone Drill Company, 30 Church street, New 
York, of which A. M. Ferguson is Eastern sales man- 
ager, has just sold what is said to be the largest gaso- 
line traction well drilling machine ever built. It is of 
special design, equipped with a 25 hp. double cylinder 
engine and will handle 6, 8 and Io in. bits to a depth of 
1rooo ft. It was built at the company’s works at Orr- 
ville, Ohio, and will be shipped to Connecticut. 

The Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, city of New York, is advertising for bids to be 
submitted November 15 on a portable gasoline engine 
driven electric generating outfit, with motor, wiring, etc. 
The department will allow 75 calendar days for deliv- 


ery and requires a security of $1,500. Further details 
can be obtained from Commissioner Henry S. Thomp- 
son, 13 Park Row. 

The Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, 
N. J., has had plans prepared for additional buildings 
to its storage battery plant. The plants call for two 
buildings, one six stories with 180,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and another two stories with 60,000 sq. it. of floor 
space, giving the company a little more than double 
its present capacity. Work will be commenced some 
time in the spring. The machinery requirements will 
be largely of a special character and much of it will be 
manufactured in the company’s own shops. 

The Somerville Iron Works, Somerville, N. J., manu- 
facturer of steel pipe and fittings, will erect a large 
addition to its plant in East Somerville. The new build- 
ing is to be used as a machine and pattern shop and 
will be erected on the west side of James street, facing 
its main plant. Details as to its equipment are not 
yet available. 

The Huntley Mfg. Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., 
is taking bids through F. A. Shoemaker, 21 Builders’ 
Exchange, Buffalo, on a vacuum heating plant, includ- 
ing two horizontal return tubular boilers, 100 hp., and 
is also considering a natural gas engine, direct con- 
nected to a 200 kw. generator. 

Veeder & Brown, Schenectady, N. Y., has taken out 
a permit for the erection of a woodworking and planing 
mill, 76 x 91 ft., two stories, on Deck street. 

Milliken Brothers, Inc., Mariner’s Harbor, S. I., has 
filed plans for a frame galvanizing plant, 50 x 167 ft., 
one story, to cost $5000. ; 

Incorporation papers have been filed by the Blasier 
Sanborn Company, Utica, N. Y., which will engage in 
the manufacture of pressing devices operated by steam 
and other means. The capital stock of the company 's 
$350,000, and the directors are G. W. Sanborn, F. A 
Klein and C. H. Osborn, Utica. ; 

The Duffney Brick Company, Mechanicsville, N. Y.. 
has plans in preparation for the installation of a power 
plant at its works. 

The Inter-Village Electric Corporation, Hamburg, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock ot 
$25,000 to develop electricity for power. A plant will 
be constructed. The incorporators are C. M. Baldy, 
George Harmon, Buffalo, and C. H. Tayler, Williams- 
ville. 

The Firth Carpet Company, Auburn, N. Y., is com- 
pleting an extensive addition to its plant and wil! in- 
stall machinery for the manufacture of axminster rugs 
and carpets. 

The Water Department of the city of Binghamton, 
N. Y., is completing plans for an addition to the filtra- 
tion plant which will double its capacity. M. Stoppard, 
superintendent, is receiving bids from filter builders 

The Ernest Bischoff Company, Inc., Spring Valley, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock © 
$25,000 and will engage in the manufacture of drugs. 
medicines, chemicals, etc. Preparations for a plant aré 
being made. Ernest Bischoff and A. Bischoff, New 
York City, and A. P. Wagner, Brooklyn, are the 
directors. 
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e People’s Gas & Electric Company, Oswego, 

has commenced work on an addition to its 
which will largely increase its capacity. The 
n, with equipment, will call for an expenditure 
ut $30,000. 

Smith Organ Company, North Tonawanda, N. 
ently incorporated, has plans in preparation for 

for the manufacture of musical instruments. 
expected construction work will be commenced 


Camden Paper Company, Camden, N. Y., has 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
porators are C. B. Peachim and F. D. Lamb, 

and W. E. Hedley, Little Falls, N. Y. Will 


facture paper and a plant is being arranged for. 


Catalogues Wanted 


M. Jones, jobber and manufacturers’ agent, 30 
-+h street, New York, desires manufacturers’ cata- 
s and trade literature in steam, water, air, gas 


1 


il equipment. 


New England 


Boston, Mass., November 4, 1912. 
seyond the fact that everyone has been discussing 
election for the past week, the influence of the 

residential campaign upon business has been felt but 
ghtly. The only worry is the scarcity of labor. 
early every manufacturing establishment in New Eng- 
nd coud put men to work if they coud be had. The 
wire industry is a striking example of this. In Worces- 
r alone a thousand men could be placed in a day. The 
ls are running to their fullest capacity up to the 
point of available working forces. The opinion of New 
England banking circles concerning the outlook is 
tained in a statement just published for private cir- 
lation by a conservative small city bank, as follows: 
s worthy of note that mercantile and manufacturing business 
the whole is practically what it was at this date in 1905. Ac. 
n the stock and bond market is just a shade below what it 
that time and banking conditions are about the same. By 
ng back to November 1, 1905, we will find the business situation 
very similar to that which we have to-day, and in the closing months 
f 1905 and the opening months of 1906 we will find a series of 


nts which, it is reasonable to presume, will be followed fairly 
y in the next few months. 


was at 


The Stanley Bronze Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
s established works for the manufacture of castings 

all non-ferrous metals, with a specialty of copper 

istings. The incorporators are Paul L. Miller, Bridge- 
rt; Charles E. Williamson, Darien, Conn.; and E. S. 

ung, East Norwalk, Conn. The company begins 
usiness with $20,000 capital stock. 

The J. D. Bergen Company, Meriden, Conn., manu- 
facturer of cut glass, states that it is not yet ready to 
zive details of the new foundry which will be erected 

that city. 

The Albertson Folding Typewriting Company, New 

rk, is to transfer its manufacturing plant to Fairfield, 

nn., occupying space in the Perry Building. Local 
ipital has become interested in the invention. 
ibertson, the inventor, will manage the factory. 
_ The Wrapping Machine Company, Springfield, Mass., 
as been organized as a holding company, in connection 
with the Berger Mfg. Company, under which name the 
manufacturing end of the business will be continued. 
\. Linton Bausman is the president, Ralph P. Alden, 
easurer, and Arthur F. Bassett the third director. 
lhe Merchants Cold Storage & Warehouse Trust 
mpany, Lynn, Mass., has been organized and will 
ect a plant to cost $1,000,000. It will consist of an 
eight story buildimg, 100 x 200 ft., of brick, steel and 
ncrete, and an engine room, 81 x 100 ft., three stories, 
ich will contain a number of engines, electric gener- 
ng apparatus and the machinery used in producing 
cial refrigeration. 

The Mason & Parker Mfg. Company, Winchendon, 

s., a new corporation, has purchased the Mason & 

ker factory in that town recently owned by the 
‘rdware & Woodenware Mfg. Company. The incor- 
rators are Elisha M. Whitney, William H. Brown, 
rthur L. Brown, Eaton D. Sargent and W. H. Prich- 

The capital stock is $20,000. The building was 
‘ently partially destroyed by fire, and will be rebuilt. 

company will manufacture toys, which has been 
Specialty of the factory for years. 

n regard to the purchase by Landérs, Frary & 

rk, New Britain, Conn., of the business and plant of 

Humason & Beckley Mfg. Company of that city, 
nutacturer of cutlery, the new owner states that it 
run the business for the present as a separate con- 
, Strictly maintaining the quality of the goods, and 
ening up the lines. 


sf 
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The Stamford German Silver Company, Stamford, 
Conn., will establish a plant at Springvale, to consist of 
a rolling mill, 75 x 150 ft., furnace room, 25 x 75 ft., and 
casting shop, 36 x 68 ft., all one story, of brick. Electric 
power will be used. W. B. Beckley is the president, 
George C. Harrison treasurer, and J. G. Mackay the 
third director. 

The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., has awarded the contract for its 
electrical laboratory, which will be 76 x 116 ft., with an 
ell 56 x 62 ft., three stories, of brick and stone, fireproof 
construction. 

The American Volsam Company, of which E. C. 
Carll, Augusta, Me., is the president, will erect at Ban- 
gor, a plant for the manufacture of art pottery, tiles, 
etc. It will consist of buildings, 50 x 100 ft., and 50 x 
50 ft., two stories: The business of the company will be 
moved from Metuchen, N. J., in the spring. 

The Chandler Company, Springfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of metal goods, will erect a factory in that 
city, 42 x 77 ft., two stories. 

The Northampton Emery Wheel Company, Leeds, 
Mass., has brought out a high speed motor-driven 
buffing lathe, designed for rapid and accurate buffing 
and polishing work. 

A syndicate headed by Edward Heffernan will erect 
at Lynn, Mass., an eight story factory building, 500 ft. 
in length, for rental. It will be constructed of brick, 
steel, concrete and hard pine, and will be located near 
the West Lynn station of the Boston, Revere Beach & 
Lynn Railroad. The cost will be about $400,000. Pri- 
marily the purpose will be to house the business of 
shoe manufacturers. Other additions to general manu- 
facturing facilities in New England are the following: 
Brainerd & Armstrong Company, New London, Conn., 
weave shed, 50 x 104 ft.; Massasoit Company, Chester, 
Mass., three story brick mill, 40 x 150 ft.; Magnesia 
Tale Company, Waterbury, Vt., grinding mill, 200 ft. 
long, and bagging room, 60 x 84 ft.; Sidney Blumenthal 
Company, Shelton, Conn., plush manufacturer, two 
buildings, one 50 x 225 ft., the other 70 x 200 ft., both 
four stories, to cost $125,000; Hogan Mfg. Company, 
Hartford, Conn., four story factory, 42 x 79 ft. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 4, 1912. 

Sales in the past- week, according to reports from 
machinery merchants, have footed up a good txtal, 
although there is still room for considerable improve- 
ment. Manufacturers are gradually becoming more 
actively engaged, but orders are usually small individ- 
ually. In special machinery a fair volume of business 
is moving and manufacturers of this class of equipment 
are feeling more sharply the delay in obtaining deliv- 
eries of raw materials. Here and there price advances 
are reported, this being more noticeable in special than 
in standard types of equipment. Very little business 
has been placed by the railroads, and definite inquiry 
from these buyers continues extremely meager. Sec- 
ond-hand equipment of all classes has been in fair de- 
mand, merchants finding comparatively ready sales for 
machine tools of the modern types. Active conditions 
continue in the foundry trades. 

Arrangements have been completed for the building 
of a new plant at Chester, Pa., by the Dawson Mfg. 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., which will manufacture a 
special rolling grate. Walter Birtwell, of Chester, Pa., 
and J. F. Gillison, of Philadelphia, are interested in the 
new enterprise. 

The Crew-Levick Company, Land Title Building, is 
taking estimates on a one-story boiler house, 34 x 45 
ft., to be erected at Commercial and Mifflin streets. 

Revised plans are in progress by Ballinger & Perrot 
for a proposed four-story addition for the Lester Piano 
Company, at Lester, Pa. 

The R. S. Newbold & Son Company, Norristown, 
Pa., is particularly busy in its plate work and machine 
shop departments, and moderately busy in the foundry 
department. The volume of business which has been 
received by this company is considerably in excess of 
what it was several months ago. : 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., 
has received orders for a large amount of punching and 
shearing machinery from railroads and structural steel 
fabricators. Shipments have been made to the National 
Steel Car Company, Hamilton, Ont., as well as other 
steel car manufacturers and railroads. The Hilles & 
Jones Company is now making its line of r bevel 
shears in three sizes for “4, and 1-in. steel plate. 

Supplemental to the incorporation of four com- 
panies organized for the purpose of constructing dams 
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in the Delaware River between Trenton and the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, four additional power companies have 
taken charters under the New Jersey laws. These in- 
clude the Alpha Power Company, the Milford Hydro 
Electric Company, the Buskill Hydro Electric Com- 
pany, and the Delaware Hydro Electric Company, the 
incorporators of which are named as follows: George 
H. Stein, G. Hamilton Colket, H. B. Gill, J. F. Shroder, 
J. R. Gerkes and John A. Hansil, all of Philadelphia, 
also George H. B. Martin and John MacPeak, of Cam- 
den, N. J., and W. B. Linn, of Wayne, Pa. 

The Improved Lion Gas Machine Company, for- 
merly located at 502 Allegheny avenue, has moved its 
plant to 3405 Market street, Philadelphia. Consider- 
able additional equipment will be required for instal- 
lation in the new plant, including a set of rolls 38 in. 
or larger; a 4-ft. brake, wiring and turning machinery 
and a beading machine. Second-hand equipment in 
good order is preferred. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., November 4, 1912. 


Transactions in the machine tool market in October 
showed some irregularity, and the aggregate volume of 
new business was somewhat smaller than in the pre- 
vious month. In quite a number of lines of machine 
tools inquiry has been well maintained, but while or- 
ders have developed rather unsatisfactorily the tool 
builders are steadily increasing in point of activity, par- 
ticularly makers of special equipment. An absence of 
demand for woodworking machinery has been particu- 
larly noticeable. Business in boilers and engines has 
been rather scattered and such as has developed has 
been confined to equipment of the smaller sizes. The 
railroads do not appear inclined to place orders for ma- 
chine tool equipment very freely; in instances, inquiries 
recently bid against have been temporarily held up. 
Contractors’ equipment has been in lighter demand. 
The demand for small tool equipment and machine 
shop supplies is irregular. Business in second-hand 
boilers and engines and machine tools is reported as 
being fair. Fabricators of structural steel and orna- 
mental iron work are busy; some shops are operating 
at full capacity but are somewhat handicapped by de- 
layed deliveries of their raw material. The bulk of the 
orders coming to local fabricators have been small, few 
requiring above a few hundred tons. The foundry 
trade is gradually becoming more active. The trade 
generally views the situation optimistically and looks 
forward to increasing activity in practically all lines. 

The Consolidated Can Company is taking bids for 
the erection of a concrete boiler house, 36 x 58 ft., one 
story. 

The Flynn & Emrich Company, Holliday and Sara- 
toga streets, has acquired adjoining property and will 
erect an addition to its foundry. The building which 
will be 135 ft. square will be of steel and corrugated 
iron and the floor space will be used entirely for mold- 
ing purposes, particularly for bench and small floor 
work. No additional equipment will be required. 

Application for a building permit for a one-story 
garage, 80 x 112 ft., at 514-516 Colvin street, has been 
made by Julius Levy. The building is to be of brick 
and will contain the usual equipment. 

Miller & Graham, paint manufacturers, have awarded 
a contract for a five-story fireproof manufacturing 
building, to be erected at 21 South Gay street, to H. S. 
Shealey. It will be used for paint making purposes for 
which the necessary machinery is to be purchased. 
Electricity will be used for power purposes, current be- 
ing purchased from the local power company. 

Riggs, Distler & Stringer, engineers, have the con- 
tract for the vacuum cleaner installation in the new 
Garrett Building. Considerable business is being figured 
on in moderate capacity boiler and engine installations, 
as well as heating and ventilating work. The firm is in 
the market for a large number of radiator valves, mod- 
ulating valves and vacuum cleaner valves in connection 
with contracts already in hand. 

The Bartlett & Hayward Company is now installing 
its machine tool equipment in its new machine shop, 
the construction of which has been recently completed. 
Business is reported as being exceedingly good. 

John D. Adt has practically completed alterations 
to property adjoining his plant, which was recently ac- 
quired and a large portion of which will be used as an 
erecting shop. Several orders for special tobacco work- 
ing machinery have recently been taken, including one 
for export to South America. October has been a 
very satisfactory month and the outlook for business is 
equally as good. 
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The Kennedy Foundry Company, Charles and Wel), 
streets, will build a one-story addition, 52 x &> ft. ¢, 
its foundry building, which will be used as an . 
to its molding floor. A new shipping room, cleaning an, 
tumbling room, as well as a power house, will also }¢ 
erected. A gas engine and producer plant, necessary 
generator to produce electricity for use in connectio, 
with the plant and additional equipment for 
bling room, will be installed. The various i: 
ments will increase the capacity of the plant 
per cent. 

Plans are being prepared by Theodor: 
Pietsch, architect, for a bottling house to be erected at 
the brewery of George Brehm & Sons. The building 
will be 40 x 100 ft., and equiped with the latest type 
of bottling machinery. 

John Blotkamp has made application to the Ins spec- 
tor of Buildings for permission to use the premises 
527-529 Colvin street, as a brass foundry and to instal! 
a 30-hp. gas engine. 

Plans are being prepared for extensive improve- 
ments to the plant of the Monticello Distillery on Guil- 
ford avenue. Local architects are engaged, it is said. 
on plans which will involve an expenditure of $85,000 

A charter has been granted the Baltimore Roofing 
& Asbestos Mfg. Company of Maryland, with a capital 
stock of $800,000. 


to 


\dition 
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Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILL., November 4, 1912 


General inquiry for machine tools has been excep- 
tionally good in this market in the past week. In- 
quiries have been followed quite rapidly by sales, indi- 
cating an urgent need by machine shops. The Illinois 
Central Railroad is about to issue a very large list in 
addition to the one aggregating about $18,000, men- 
tioned last week, which is itemized below. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific have yet to place the bulk of the busi- 
ness for which bids were recently received. The recent 
Illinois Central list is as follows: 


One 6-ft. 

One 36-in. 
One 32-in. 
One 16-in. 


plain radial drill, motor driven. 
vertical drill, motor driven. 

draw cut shaper, motor driven. 

x 6-ft. portable lathe, motor driven. 
One 50-ton forcing press. 

One 36-in. heavy duty engine lathe, motor driven 
One No. 2 plain milling machine, motor driven 
One flue cleaner, motor driven. 

Two motor driven grinders. 
One car sill gainer, motor driven. 

One 1%-in. double head bolt cutter. 

Two power hammers. 

One double end punch and shear, 
One 600-ton driving wheel press. 
One 90-in. driving wheel lathe, 


motor driven 


motor driven. 


The National Oil Gas Generator Company, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000, to 
manufacture and deal in carburetors, generators, metal 
goods, etc. The incorporators are Walter D. Hawk, 
Samuel S. Holmes, and George E. Dierssen. 

The Acme Steel Goods Company, 2834 mgcner 
avenue, Chicago, is building an addition, 35 x 135 ft., 
its machine shop. The company intends building a oie 
warehouse in the spring. 

The Goetz Company has completed plans for a one- 
story addition, 66 x 150 ft., to its factory, at 1802 Cly- 
bourn avenue, Chicago, to cost $10,000. 

The Harris Steel & Wire Companv. Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 by 
I. S. Blumenthal, Maurice Alschuler and C. C. Bro- 
Siuls. 

The Tower Grove Foundry Company, 4451-53 Race 
Course, Chicago, is erecting a foundry at a cost of 
$3,900. 

The Textile Mfg. Company, Champaign, Iil., re- 
cently suffered a loss by fire to its building, machinery 
and stock of $50,000. Repairs will be made at once. 

The Benton Pump & Foundry Company, paniae. 
Ill., has been organized with a capital stock of $27,500 
to do a general machinery manufacturing business 
The incorporators are Moses Pulverman, J. E. Myers 
and Frank St. Clair. 

A. E. Montgomery, Moline, IIl., has purchased 2 
site of three acres in that city on which is to be-erecte 
an elevator factory, 240 x 240 ft. Architect O. Z. Cer- 
vin of Rock Island, IIl., is preparing plans. 

John G. Patterson, Milwaukee, Wis., is erecting @ 
factory at Third street and Christian lane, to cost 
$30,000. , 

The I. B. Rowell Company, which recently movee 
its plant to Waukesha, Wis., from Menominee Falls. 
has been obliged to make an addition to its new plant 
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completed. The entire structure is of concrete 
w tooth roof. 

Schuessler Foundry Company, Alton, Ill. has 
work on its new foundry building in that city. 
Racine-Sattley Company of Racine, Wis., manu- 
of wagons and farm implements, will move its 
plant to Springfield, Ill, where only a branch 
is been located in the past. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., November 4, 1912. 


While business has been fairly good in machinery 
cles the past week, there has been a slight diminu- 
n in activity, which is attributed by some to the near 
ich of election day. Inquiries continue good and 
mber of negotiations for a moderate amount of 
uipment are pending. The automobile trade con- 
tinues to absorb a considerable quantity of equipment 
week, although the buying is quiet and is placed 
only in this city but in other parts of the country as 
well. A very satisfactory volume of business is being 
ransacted in the second hand machinery market. Lo- 
| foundries continue busy and the demand for steel 
stings is especially strong. Gray iron plants also re- 
oort the outlook promising and a large booking of or- 
ders. Machine shop supplies are in strong demand. 
suilding circles are more active, considerable new work 
has come out and contractors are anxious to rush out- 
side work duting the continuance of favorable weather. 
The scarcity of labor and some lines of building ma- 
rial, notably common brick, is serious. 

The Superior Candy Company, Detroit, has awarded 
the contract for the erection of a new factory building. 
[he structure will be 50 x 100 ft., two stories of brick 
construction. 

Krentler Bros., Detroit, manufacturers of lasts, etc., 
ave incorporated their business under the style of the 
Krentler-Pym Machine Company with a capital stock 
f $10,000, and will manufacture shoe-making and other 
nachinery. Edwin A. Krentler and Charles F. Pym 
re at the head of the new company. 


The C. M. Hall Lamp Company, Detroit, maker of 
utomobile lamps, has increased its capital stock from 
$110,000 to $150,000. The company is completing a 
rge addition to its factory. 

Che Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, paint man- 

turer, has increased its capital stock from $250,000 

350,000. 


(he Warren Motor Car Company, Detroit, has filed 

tice of an increase of capital stock from $300,000 
000,000. 

he Michigan Steel Castings Company, Detroit, has 

reased its capital stock from $60,000 to $90,000. 

(he West Michigan Steel Castings Company, Mus- 

on, Mich., has been organized with a capital stock 

| $15,000. The new company will engage in the gen- 
| foundry business. 

lhe W. H. White Company, Boyne City, Mich., will 

‘ta power plant to serve its flouring mill. 

Lebster Bros., Flint, Mich., dealers in metals, are 

reparing to erect a new building to be utilized as an 

n and brass foundry. 

(he Herzog Art Furniture Company, Saginaw, 
, has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to 

0,000 and will shortly commence the erection of a 

V live-story factory building. A considerable amount 

new equiment will be installed. 

(he Board of Supervisors of Calhoun County, Mar- 
. Mich., has voted to expend the sum of $15,000 

the purchase of road making machinery. 

‘he American Sign Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
r of electric signs, has increased its capital stock 
>15,000 to $150,000, and will immediately begin the 
ion of a new factory building to cost, it is stated 

0,000. C. M. Davis is president and general man- 


} 
eal 


‘he Belknap Cement Products Company, Greenville, 
. has been organized by Thomas R. Belknap and 
ph Eichelburg, with $50,000 capital stock. The new 
pany takes over the Greenville Gravel Company 
the Belknap Cement Company, and will immedi- 
enlarge its plant. 
ne Marquette County Gas & Electric Company, 
peming, Mich; is erecting a small factory for the 
‘ulacture of paint from the by-products of its gas 


ae Wernicke-Hatch Pump Company, Grand Rap- 
lich., has filed articles of incorporation giving 
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its capital stock at $180,000. The company will man- 
ufacture pumps of a new design. The incorporators 
include O. H. L. Werincke, W. R. Harvey and William 
A. Hatcher. 

The Buchanan Pattern Works, Buchanan, Mich., has 
been organized by H. Bristol and others, and will en- 
gage in the manufacture of patterns and do a general 
woodworking business. 

The Plank Flexible Shaft & Machine Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing a patent flexible shaft and other metal 
working machinery, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock. Palmer A. Jones, J. Raymond Plank and 
John A. Finch are among the incorporators. 


Cleveland 


CLeveLAND, Onto, November 4, 1912. 


While inquiries are not so plentiful, dealers report 
a good volume of orders, nearly all of which were for 
single tools. The largest order reported came from 
southern Ohio, being for 11 standard tools. Makers of 
building machines and vertical boring mills are consid- 
erably behind on deliveries. In handling equipment 
there is a heavy demand for small cranes and hoists 
and locomotive cranes, but little inquiry for large 
handling plants. The scarcity of common labor and the 
higher wages that are being paid for such labor is 
stimulating the demand for labor saving equipment. 
Scrap dealers, for example, being unable to secure men 
to work in their yards, are buying locomotive cranes 
for handling material with magnets. Local machine 
tool dealers report a good volume of business in pros- 
pect from Canadian railroads and car shops. The de- 
mand for heavy punches has improved. In electrical 
lines there is a good demand for equipment for small 
installations. Second hand machinery is moving freely. 


The Champion Machine & Forging Company, 
Clevcland, has commenced the erection of extensions 
and improvements to its plant. These will include an 
addition to its forge department that will double the 
size of that department and new buildings for the heat 
treating department. The company expects to pur- 
chase shortly four new hammers, die sinkers and prob- 
ably some other machinery equipment. 

The Industrial Car Company, Cleveland, has changed 
its name to the Electric Locomotive & Car Company. 
This company has recently added to its line of products 
and is now building electric cars and locomotives. 

P. Copland has recently become connected with this 
company as manager. 

The W. S. Taylor Company, Cleveland, will shortly 
purchase considerable polishing and transmission ma- 
chinery for equipping a new plant addition that'is now 
being erected. 


The Harris Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manu- 
facture sanitary barn equipment. A. E. Harris, Frank 
S. Harris and others are the incorporators. 

The Hotz Foundry & Machinery Company, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, maker of brass and aluminum castings for 
automobiles and other products, is looking for a site 
in that city on which to erect a new plant, the com- 
pany’s present quarters being too small. 

The Akron Welding Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
manufacture automobile parts, machinery, etc. Milton 
W. Smith, George I. Stuber, Edward H. Boylan, David 
H. Morgan and Lucile H. Smith are the incorporators. 

The Champion Stove Company, Cleveland, is erect- 
ing a four-story brick addition 85 x 8o ft. to its plant. 
It will be used for assembling purposes. The company 
will probably need some new equipment in the line of 
drills, emery wheels, etc. 

The Toledo Plow Company, West Toledo, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
The company is planning an enlargement of its plant to 
accommodate its growing business. 

The French Oil Mill Machinery Company, Piqua, 
Ohio, has commenced the erection of a new plant ad- 
dition, 76 x 114 ft., two stories. 

The Krein Chain Company, Wapakonesta, Ohio, 
has commenced the erection of an addition to its plant, 
40 x 50 ft. 5 

The plant of the Ohio Foundry Company, Salem, 
Ohio, was damaged to the extent of about $5,000 by 
fire October 31. 

The plant of the National Brass & C. 
Lisbon, Ohio, was partly destroyed by 
The loss is estimated at $25,000. 


per Company, 
re October 209. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, November 4, 1912. 


Machine tool builders report the month of October 
as being a fairly satisfactory one, although orders were 
confined mostly to small lots of tools, and while the 
export trade served to swell the total average, domestic 
business was also reasonably good. A number of the 
large railroad lists sent out some time ago are yet un- 
closed, and it is expected that buying on these will be 
done before the close of the year. 


Electrical equipment continues in excellent demand, 
but is confined principallv to the smaller sizes of gene- 
rators and motors. In spite of the increasing popularity 
of internal combustion engines in this territory, boiler 
makers are busy, and have excellent prospects for a 
good business the coming year. 

All of the foundries are very active, but there is the 
same scarcity of skilled labor reported that the machine 
tool manufacturers are also experiencing. 

The Von Wyck Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, has been sold to a new company, of which C. B. 
Kern, formerly of the Kern Machine Tool Company, 
and Philip Fosdick, are the principal stockholders. 
While the sale has not yet been formally confirmed by 
the courts, it is understood that the new management 
will remodel the existing plant and increase its output 
of lathes as soon as possible. 

It is reported that the Knecht Planer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, will soon remove its plant to Piqua, Ohio, and 
that a large manufacturing building will be fitted up 
for the company’s use. 

The Brodt Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has 
purchased the Portsmouth Shoe Company’s factory, and 
has plans under way for enlarging the building. Some 
power and transmission equipment will be required. 

The Cincinnati Ice Delivery Companv has had plans 
prepared for an additional ice and cold storage plant 
to be erected in Lockland suburb, for which consider- 
able special equipment will be required. 

The Rauh & Rauh Shirt Company, Cincinnati, will 
soon move into an eight-story factory building, and 
will require a large number of small electric motors. 

The Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, is 
contemplating moving into larger quarters and increas- 
ing its output. Nothing is yet known as to its ma- 
chinery requirements. 

The Gem City Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, to 
mnaufacture special machinery. Joseph E. McAdams 
is named as one of the principal incorporators. 

The Holters Shoe Company, Cincinnati, has leased 
new quarters on Sycamore street, and will require 
additional machinery and power equipment. 

The Dayton Paper Bottle Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
is a new incorporation with $75,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture paper bottles and other novelties. Charles 
Crist and H. C. Long are named among the incorpor- 
ators. 

A néw six-story power building, for small manu- 
facturers, will be erected soon in Cincinnati by the 
Graydon Estate, at Sixth and North streets. Elzner & 
Anderson are the architects in charge of the plans. 

The Columbus Auto Parts Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. 
In addition to a general manufacturing business the 
company expects to conduct a repair department for 
which some machine tools will be required. Charles 
J. Krag and John J. Stoddart are among the incor- 
porators named. 

Contract for the new addition to the Columbus Iron 
& Steel Company’s plant at Columbus, Ohio, recently 
mentioned, has been awarded to F. H. Grube. The 
new building will be of concrete and brick construction, 
most of which will be occupied by the company’s ma- 
chine shop. 

‘The Biltmore Box Company, Biltmore, N. C., will 
remove to Nicolette, W. Va., and will need some addi- 
tional woodworking machinery. 

The Queen & Crescent Railroad Company will soon 
commence work on the improvements, recently men- 
tioned as contemplated, to its shops and roundhouse 
at Ludlow, Ky. All of the equipment has not yet been 
purchased. ; 

The Bode Wagonworks Company, Cincinnati, is 
having plans prepared for an extensive addition to its 
plant on Providence street. 

The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, is asking for bids on a mechanical heating sys- 
tem to be installed in one of its buildings recently com- 
pleted. 

The Monitor Furnace Company, Cincinnati, recently 


i 


November 


placed an order with the Obermeyer Compa: 
number of electric cranes, to be installed in ; 
on Gest street. ‘ 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 4, 1912 

William P. Lyons, vice-president of the Lyons- 
Atlas Engine Works, successors to the Atlas Engine 
Works, this city, says the large plant will be running 
at full capacity within a few weeks, as soon as ma- 
chinery can be installed and sufficient men obtained 
There are now 400 employed and this will be increased 
as rapidly as possible to 1200. The manufacture of 
steam engines will be discontinued, except the making 
of repairs for them. It has a large number of engines 
in service in the country, and it will not be a small part 
of the work of the plant to keep up repairs for them 
Chief energies will be put, however, on the manufac- 
ture of automobile and internal combustion engines. 

The Hetherington & Berner Company, Indianapolis, 
is completing installations of a municipal asphalt plants 
for the cities of Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., and for 
Camden, N. J. 

The Ham-Meix Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture self-starters for motors and other patented 
articles. The directors are Harry W. Hamilton, Ben- 
jamin F, Meixell and Samuel B. Sutphin. 

The Sargent-Alsop Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture novelties. The directors are H. J. Alsop, H. G. 
Sargent and H. M. Crawford. 

The Standard Bridge & Culvert Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been incorporated with: $5,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture bridges and culverts. The di- 
rectors are C. V. Joseph, Harry B. Smith and Albert 
Strouse. 

The Board of Trustees of Normal City, Ind., has 
decided to build a muncipal waterworks system. 

The Business Association of Evansville, Ind., has 
closed a contract with a manufacturer of gas engines in 
Michigan to remove his plant to Evansville. The site 
for the factory has been chosen. The payroll of the 
company, it is said, will be $350,000 a year. 

The Muncie Gas Engine & Supply Company, Mun- 
cie, Ind., has increased its capital stock from $100,000 
to $250,000. 

Negotiations are pending for the removal of the 
Globe Tool & Die Works from Chicago to Portland, 
Ind. L. A. Martin is owner of the works. : 

Birch & Birch, 1001 East College street, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., are contemplating new additions to their 
plant. New machinery will be installed. 

The United States Scale Company, Terra Haute, 
Ind., suffered a loss October 25 to its plant by fire esti- 
mated at $6,000. Repairs will be made at once. 


The Central South 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., November 4, 1912. 

3usiness in all lines of machinery continues good, 
despite rising prices, which are doubtless to be attrib- 
uted to this very fact, in connection with the crowded 
condition of the mills, preventing them from getting 
material out as rapidly as could be desired. Several 
factories report that they are running behind on their 
orders for this reason. There are no particularly large 
deals being made, but a steady volume of small orders 
is reported, showing good general conditions. The 
demand for motor-driven machine tools is particularly 
good, especially for the foreign trade, which is taking 
hold of this class of goods with considerable eagerness, 
once having been educated to their utility and econ- 
omy. 

The recently organized Southern Motors Company, 
which had planned the erection and equipment of a 
large building as a garage and machine shop for auto 
mobile repairs, rendered such action unnecessary )Y 
the purchase of the business of the Miles Auto (om 
pany, with its garage and large machine shop. : 

E. D. Morton & Co. have completed the installation 
for the Louisville Water Company of a 17-in. x 12-1. 
Greaves-Klusman belt-driven lathe and accessories, 2! 
the pumping station, and like equipment at the com- 
pany’s Crescent Hill station; a 24-in. upright drill press, 
and a 12-in. sensitive drill press, both with direct m> 
tor connection, at the Third Street store-room, as wel! 
as a 14-in. direct connected grinder and accessories 
E. D. Morton & Co. have recently been appointed |o74 

‘ 
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» agents for the Mac-it screw, manufactured by 

ic-it Parts Company. 

e James Clark, Jr., Electric Company has com- 
t arrangements with the Lampton, Crane-Ramey 
( ny, paint manufacturer and dealer, in addition 

idling kindred lines, for the installation of com-’ 
p iiternating current equipment in its plant, to take 
tl lace of its present direct-current equipment. 

city of Louisville has purchased through the 

eis Machinery & Supply Company’ a Chicago 
strcct-paving concrete machine, made by the T. L. 
Smith Company of Milwaukee, and a portable gasoline- 
driven Universal rock crusher, manufactured by the 
Universal Crusher Company. 

in connection with extensive improvements being 
made in its plant, necessitated by expansion into the 
heavy motor-truck field, the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. 
Company has installed a 24-in. lathe, a bolt-cutter, rae 
tiple spindle drill, and a sensitive radial dril, all fur- 
nished by the E. A. Kinsey Company of Cincinnati. 

The James Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, 
has let contracts to the Alfred Struck Company for 
the construction of two corrugated iron warehouses, 
with concrete foundations, each about 50 x 100 ft., to 
be constructed at the company’s plant for additioral 
storage room.. They will cost about $2,500. 

The Fayette National Bank, Lexington, Ky., is to 
receive bids shortly on the erection of its 15-story office 
building at Main and Upper streets. Plans and speci- 
fications are now ready. 

Marion, Ky., is to hold an election November § on 
the question of authorizing the City Council to issue 
bonds to the amount of $45,000, of which $25,000 is to 
be used for building waterworks. 

The voters of Corydon, Ky., will decide November 5 
whether to approve a $10,000 bond issue to pay for the 
erection of an electric light plant. Prospects for the 
carrying of the proposition are said to be bright. 

\ spoke and rim factory is to be erected at Camp- 
bellsville, Ky., by J. Allen Russell, who plans a building 
25 x 50 ft., with a daily capacity of 12,000 spokes. 

It is reported that the Paris Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Paris, Ky., operating the gas and electric plants, 
has been disposed of to a Chicago syndicate, which 
plans to enlarge and improve the property. 

The Croft Oil & Gas Company, Lexington, Ky., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $25,000, to de- 
velop a leasehold of 7000 acres of coal, gas and mineral 
lands which it has acquired in Morgan County, Ky., 
in the vicinity of Cannel City. The incorporators are 
Younger Alexander, Lexington; J. W. Johnson, Lexing- 
ton; S. M. Croft of Huntington, W. Va. 

A proposed bond issue of $25,000 is to be voted on 
at Versailles, Ky., on November 5, the proceeds to be 
used for the improvement of the waterworks system. 

lhe Clay Light & Ice Company, Clay, Ky., has been 
organized with a capital stock of $6,000 by G. E. Hor- 
ron, J. H. Russell and C. R. Clark, all of Clay. The 
company proposes to erect a plant. This concern was 
referred to in last week’s Jron Age as the Public Service 
Company of Clay. 

lhe Acme Cotton Ginning Company has been incor- 
porated at Hickman, Ky., with a capital stock of $6,000. 
The incorporators are Lyman N. Hine, P. Rand and 
John P. Campbell, all of Hickman. 

_ An electric light plant is to be installed at once at 
Campbellsburg, Ind., for which only the engine and 
generator have as yet been purchased. Bids for other 
materials required will be received at 5 Beekman street, 
rooms 414-416, New York City. 

Che Jackson Lumber Company, Jackson, Tenn., will 
probably rebuild its veneer plant, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

_otewart & Bruckner, 157 Third avenue, North, Nash- 
vile, Tenn, have purchased a building in that city 
which they will remodel and equip as a boiler and ma- 
chine shop and ‘sheet-iron works. 
lhe Jackson Ornamental Iron & Bronze Works of 
Jackson, Tenn., Thomas B. Hardman, manager, de- 
res prices on a traveling crane. 
(he Chucky River Hydro-Electric Company, Lime- 
‘tone, Tenn., has been incorporated by J. F. Arnold of 
‘at place, and Noah T. Heisey, Victor M. Weaver, 
tnes L. Stewart and Samuel K. Varnes, all of Harris- 

re. Pa., with $25,000 capital stock, and will construct 

‘ter-power plant on the Nolachucky River. 

‘he saw-mill of Graves & Gilliland, at Main street 

the Cumberland River, Nashville, Tenn., was de- 

‘ved by fire last week. The mill is to be rebuilt as 

dly as possible, the plan being to install all mia- 

‘ry and accessories for a seven-foot modern band 


he Homer Laughlin China Company, East Liver- 
Ohio, propose to add to its present plant at New- 
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ell, W. Va., a 15-kiln pottery, with a 300 x 600 ft. brick 
building of one and two stories, to cost about $250,000 
with machinery, and employing 400 men. At the same 
point the Edwin M. Knowles China Company of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and Chester, W. Va., are erecting a 
pottery consisting of 15 ware kilns and 12 decorating 
kilns. The main building is 285 x 700 ft., costing $200,- 
000, and is to be modern in every respect, equipment 
for sanitation, ventilation, heating and lighting being 
required. The plant will also have a dr sprinkler sys- 
tem, and electricity will be used throughout, for which 
purpose a two-phase alternating generator, direct con- 
nected, will be installed. 


The Marathon Motor Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
which has a present capacity of 30 cars a week, is in- 
creasing its plant to double this capacity. 

The Louisville office of the General Eleciric Com- 
pany has sold to the Louisville Cement Company a 
low-pressure 750 k,w. turbine. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company has 
purchased for use in its South Louisville shops from the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, through the 
Louisville branch, a 500 k.w. direct-current high-speed 
Westinghouse geared turbine. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 4, 1912. 


It has been the quietest period in the machinery 
market of the entire fall, owing to the elections. How- 
ever, general conditions are strong and the let-up in 
activity will be short-lived. Pumps are in demand at 
coal-mines and sawmilis, and other factories are buying 
considerable quantities of small goods. 

Two syrup factories will be established at Dawes, 
Ala. Dr. G. E. Newson of Mobile, Ala, is interested. 

Application has been made at Pensacola, Fla., for the 
incorporation of the Jennings & Varnadore Company, 
with a capital stock of $40,000, to operate turpentine 
plants, etc. T. A. Jennings, Pensacola; C. A. Varna- 
dore, Scotts Ferry, Fla., and associates are the incorpo- 
rators. 

W. M. Edwards & Son, Franklin, N. C., will establish 
two plants near Gainesville, Ga., to cut blocks out of 
dogwood and persimmon. Blocks will be shipped to 
France for manufacture into shuttles. 

The J. I. Blount Machinery Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been chartered with a capital stock of $30,000. 
J. I. Blount is president. 

The Bellevue Highlands Company,’ Gadsden, Ala., 
will erect a standpipe with 100,000 gal. capacity on 
Lookout Mountain. 

The Alabama Roof & Tile Company has been char- 
tered with capital stock of $25,000. Robert Treschel is 
president and James E. Dunlap secretary and treasurer. 

J. G. Granberry & Co., Waycross, Ga., have begun 
operations of new plant manufacturing interior finish, 
screens, sash, etc. 

The Ozona Citrus Growers Association is improving 
its packing plant at Ozona, Fla., by installing machin- 
ery, etc. 

The Alabama Portland Cement Company, Demop- 
olis, Ala., will enlarge its plant at Spocari, Ala. 

J. E. Sirrine, architect of Greeneville, S. C., is pre- 
paring plans for extension of plant of Trion Mfg. Com- 
pany of Trion, Ga. 

It is reported that the Philips Mfg. Company will es- 
tablish foundry for manufacture of patented woodwork- 
ing machinery at Orlando, Fla. 

H. B. Stallings and E. B. Wooten will open a garage, 
auto repair shop and blacksmith shop at Deland, Fla. 

The Cherokee County Gin Company, Leesburg, Ala., 
has been incorporated with $2,000 capital stock to oper- 
ate gins. J. M. Hannah is one of the incorporators. 

The Americus Power Company, Americus, Ga., 
Frank Lanier, president, is considering proposition to 
establish $35,000 gas plant. 

Samuel Nisbet contemplates establishing an ice fac- 
tory at Jacksonville, Ala. 

The Stinson Milling Company, Center, Ala., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to operate 
a lighting plant. W. A. Stinson is interested, 

rgo, Fla., has voted $10,000 of bonds for establish- 
ing electric lighting plant. — 

The Inverness Power Company, Inverness, Fla., will 
apply for a charter to install electric lighting system. 

The Southern Art Metal Company, Am s, Ga., 
has purchased equipment for a new 
ufacture metal roofing, tiles, etc. 
eral manager. 


It will man- 
W. Rose is gen- 
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The Sheffield Coal & Iron Company, Russellville, 
Ala., will install two new coal washers and develop an 
iron ore property. 

James L. Morlan of Mobile is reported as contem- 
plating the establishment of a factory for making wool 
shipping cases. 

Hemminger & Clemmons, Plant City, Fla., 
tablish a planing mill. 


will es- 


Texas 
AustTINn, TExAs, November 2, 1912. 


Besides the large amount of harbor and other im- 
provements soon to be started in Mexico by the Fed- 
eral Government there promises to be great activity 
in the establishment of public utility plants in the dif- 
ferent cities of that country as soon as the present 
political disturbances are over. Just now there seems 
to be an improvement in the revolutionary situation 
and hopes are entertained that the government may be 
strong enough to bring about soon a complete restora- 
tion of tranquillity. In Texas the machinery demand 
is increasing and dealers believe that sales will keep up 
remarkably well during the winter. Owing to the 
mildness of the climate, the winter months are the best 
for outside construction work, such as that of irriga- 
tion and drainage systems. In New Mexico and Ari- 
zona plans are on foot for installing new machinery 
and ore reduction mills at a number of mines. 

The project of extending the sea wall and grade 
raising westward so as to safeguard double the pres- 
ent area of Galveston is under consideration there. 
It is estimated that the proposed improvements will 
cost about $5,000,000. George E. Mann, county judge, 
can give information. 

The construction of a sewer system at Bishop will 
soon be started. R. B. Hall is mayor. 

Bids, for the construction of a sewer system at San 
Benito will be opened November 18. Bonds in the 
sum of $30,000 have been issued for the proposed im- 
provement. 

The Texas Cotton Mill Company is doubling the 
capacity of its cotton mill at McKinney, at a cost of 
$100,000. 

A. R. Sprague and associates are promoting the es- 
tablishment at San Benito of a creamery which will 
cost about $25,000, it is stated. 

The Valley Box & Crate Company which was re- 
cently organized at San Benito will install a plant for 
the manufacture of boxes and crates. 

The H. J. Heinze Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
templates installing a large canning factory at Rusk, 
Texas. The Young Men’s Progressive League is assist- 
ing in the proposed enterprise. 

The Bay Shore Oil Company, Houston, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $20,000. It will oper- 
ate in the oil fields of that section. The incorporators 
are E. A. Sterling, J. C. Montgomery and T. H. Bass, 
all of Houston. 

The City Council of San Angelo, has under con- 
sideration the matter of installing a water filtration 
plant at that place in connection with the municipal 
waterworks system. 

L. L. Shield will build an oil mill and cotton gin at 
Santa Anna. He expects to have the plants finished 
and ready for operation by the opening of the next 
cotton season. 

The Victoria Safe & Lock Company will build an 
addition to its safe and lock manufacturing plant at 
Victoria. 

The Artesia Light & Power Company is con- 
structing electric power transmission lines from its 
plant at Artesia, N. M., to a tract of land five miles 
from town which is to be irrigated by means of water 
pumped from shallow wells. About five pumping plants 
will be installed upon the land and each will be oper- 
ated by electric power. 

The Sunset Mining Company will install an ore 
concentrating plant at its King mine near Hachita, 
N. M. L. M. Stiles, of San Antonio, is president and 
manager. 

The Detroit Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz., has 
purchased all of the holdings of the New England and 
Clifton Copper Company situated in that section. The 
transfer embraces 125 mining claims, an extensive’ sys- 
tem of trams and other valtiable property. It is planned 
by the Detroit Copper Company to install ore reduc- 
tion mills and make other important improvements. 

The Minneapolis Copper Company will soon resume 
the work of erecting a smelter at a point 20 miles west 
of Cumpas, Sonora, Mexico. 

The Dolores Mining and Development Company, 
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Oakland. Cal., will-soon install a stamp mill a: 
other improvements to its mining property ne 
dalena, Sonora, Mexico. 

Major George W, Littlefield of Austin will 
a tract of 70,000 acres of land situated in Lamb «| 
Texas. His plans contemplate the boring of 
ber of wells and the installation of an irrigation 
ing plant upon each well. He will also establish 
ern town upon the property. 

The Compania Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de 
Monterey of Monterey, Mexico, will install a complete 
equipment of oil burners under its battery of boilers 
embracing 5000 hp as its iron and steel plant there 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., November 4, 1912 


The machine tool market has been rather quiet the 
past week, owing to the inevitable tendency to hesitate 
with the election so close at hand. There is no loss of 
confidence, apparently, in the business situation, but 
rather a disposition to halt until the election is over. 
3usiness conditions in this territory are thoroughly 
sound and fully disposed to ignore politics as a real 
factor. Generally, the trade looks confidently for re- 
newed activity immediately after the ballots are cast. 

The assembling plant of the Ford Motor Company, 
St. Louis, will vote December 9 upon an increase of the 
companys capital from $400,000 to $600,000 for the pur- 
pose of increasing the mechanical equipment of the 
plant now nearing completion. It will be operated with 
Keokuk hydro-electric power and will have a capacity 
of 330,000 barrels per year. 

The Western Light & Power Company, represented 
by F. R. Mott and Paul D. Cable of St. Louis, has been 
granted a franchise to equip a plant and to serve power 
and light current to consumers in St. Louis County, 
Missouri. The plant will be so located as to supply also 
parts of Jefferson and Frankin counties. 

The Business Men’s League of St. Louis announces 
that it is in negotiation, for the establishment in St. 
Louis, by Pittsburgh men, of a blast furnace of 600 tons 
daily capacity; by a Cleveland syndicate of a large 
rolling mill; by a Philadelphia concern of an underwear 
factory and by other. business men of comfort and bed- 
ding manufactories, all to require considerable mechan- 
ical equipment. 

The assembling plant of the Ford Motor Company, 
St. Louis, is being pushed forward with a view to the 
equipment of a five-story building, 150 x 200 ft., with 
machinery, etc., for the assembling of knocked down 
motors shipped from the main plant for distribution to 
St. Louis territory. 

The Ray E. Pickerel Walnut Lumber Company 1s 
to establish a plant in St. Louis at Clara and Natural 
Bridge Road for the manufacture of gun stocks for the 
United States Government. The negotiations were 
closed by the Business Men’s League of St. Louis. 

The Cliffdale Mill Company, Brickeye Station, Mo., 
with $16,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by R. 
E. Rombauer, Theo. A. Carron and Louis Doerge 0! 
St. Louis, and will equip a milling plant at once. 

The Canton Implement Company, Canton, IIl., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by U. G. 
Orendorff, R. L. Mason and L. H. Gillet to equip an 
implement manufacturing plant. 5 

The Kansas City Milk & Produce Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been incorporated with a capita! ol 
$50,000 by D. A. Murphy, S. F. Harris and J. Philip 
Kanoky with the purpose of establishing and equipping 
a large creamery plant. 

The Wilbur Bed Spring Company, Miami, Okla., has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock by Thomas 
K. Bowman and C. S. Cook of Springfield, Mo., and 
Bert E. Wilbur of Miami, Okla., to equip and operate 
a plant for the manufacture of bed springs, etc. ; 

The Gleenol Mfg. Company, New Orleans, La., with 
$250,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by L. E. 
Valloft and C. E. Ramsey of New Orleans, George Rea 
of Bay St. Louis, Miss., and B. F. Hardman of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and will equip a large manufacturing plant 
at once. ; 

The Val Verde Planting & Mfg. Company, Livonia, 
La., has been incorporated with $150.000 capital stock 
by E. A. Allen, S. P. Schwing and Charles A. Smith, 
and has purchased an $80,000 sugar plantation on Bayou 
La Fourche and will construct and equip a large sug‘ 
mill and install other mechanical equipment. ; 

The Allino Switch Box Company, St. Louis. has 
been incorporated with $60,000 capital stock by J F. 
Brinkmeyer, C. C. Maison and W. F. Peters to = 
a plant for the manufacture of electrical devices 4" 
machinery, 
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the plant of the American Panel & Lumber Com- 
Newport, Ark., acquired by O..E. Jacobs and 

rs of Kalamazoo, Mich., will be remodeled and put 

neration. Equipment for pulp manufacture is to be 

d shortly. 

. hub factory to cost with equipment about $15,000 

be established at Texarkana, Ark., by the Hub Mfg. 

pany, Jonesboro, Ark., of which F. J. Bosler is 

|. It will work up timber on a 15,000 acre tract 
ned by Bosler. 

rhe plant of the Wagoner Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
ny of Wagoner, Okla., was destroyed by fire the past 
eck. It will be replaced and re-equipped at once, it 
reported, 

rhe Interstate Interurban Railway. Company is re- 
ported to be ready to begin construction of power 
houses and its line between Ponca, Okla., and Arkansas 
City, Kan. The president is O. L. Brown of the latter 


The Sewerage and Water Board of New Orleans, 

_ will receive bids until December 20 next for fur- 
nishing and erecting mechanical draft apparatus under 
the direction of George G. Earl, superintendent. 

The Bromide Oolitic Stone Company, Bromide, 
Okla., is prepared to increase the capacity of its plant 
by the addition of a gyratory crusher of 30 tons’ daily 

upacity. 

‘The Electrical Development Company, New Orleans, 
La., with $10,000 preliminary capital stock, has been 
organized and incorporated by Lyman C. Reed, D. H. 
Holmes and C. B. Murphy with plans for the construc- 
tion of electrical power plants at different points in the 
South, 

The Sulphur Oil and Development Company, Sul- 
phur, Okla., with $10,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by T. B. and L. H. Laumann of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and A. B. Hugos of Enid, Okla., to develop 
property owned by them. 

The Meridian Mill Company, Meridian, Miss., with 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by C. E. 
Myers, Thomas Gray and Clyde Brooks, with plans 
or the equipment ef a milling plant at once. 

The Spavinaw Mineral Development Company, with 
$66,000 capital stock, has been incorporated at Perry, 
Okla., by George J. Chaplin, George A. Master, Jos. W. 
\ppleman and others to equip and operate mining 
property owned by them. 

\ plant for the manufacture of plow pullers is 

lanned to be constructed at Joplin, Mo., by Samuel 
Jones of Fredonia, Kans. 

The Tower Grove Foundry Company, St. Louis, has 
plans for the construction and equipment of a foundry 

t 4451 Race Course avenue, St. Louis. 

The Nelson-Jacks Lumber Company, Shreveport, 

i... with $25,000 capital, has been incorporated by J. H. 

nd F. W. Jacks of Wichita, Kans., and F. E. Nelson 

equip a sawmill and develop timber property con- 
trolled by them. 

The Knapp Lumber Company, Nowata, Okla., with 
$15,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by John R. 
and A. R. Knapp and Thomas E. Elliott, and will equip 

lumber manufacturing plant. 

The Adams Mfg. Company, St. Louis, with $20,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by L. Freund, L. 
Cronbach, A. P. Lyons, Milton Cohen, L. P. Aloe and 

Blumenstock to equip a plant for the manufacture 
of the Adams Junior binder, a loose-leaf device. 


The Pacific Coast 


PorTLAND, OreE., October 20, 1912. 


The machine tool business remains in fairly good 
hape. New inquiries, for the most part, are of no great 
mportance individually, but single tool orders are com- 
ng out well from many sources. In the general ma- 
hinery market, buying in some lines 1s curtailed by the 
pproach of winter, though a good many orders have 

me out for installation before or during the winter. 
Vlans are under way for considerable mining and other 
‘quipment to be ready for shipment to Alaska in the 
‘pring. It is too early for much Alaska cannery busi- 
ness, but many orders are expected after the first of 
le year, and some contracts have alreadv been placed 

boat construction and repairs. Some new ship- 
ulding contracts are being let, and several lumber 
‘camers have recently been launched at northern ports, 
‘hough most of the machinery will be installed at San 
‘ranciseo. A few large sawmill orders are expected 
urmg ‘the winter. 
The Rigid Lock Bed Company, with a capital stock 
$75,000, expects to install a factory in this city about 
e first of the year. 
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The Gambrinus Brewing Company has prepared 
plans for a large refrigerating plant at its local brewery. 

The Beaver State Motor Company has been incor- 
porated in tisis city with a capital stock of $300,000, with 
the intention of manufacturing automobiles. The in- 
corporators are P. Combs, J. L. Bailey and G. A. John- 
son, 

It is announced that the White Pass & Yukon Rail- 
way will shortly let a contract for the construction 
of two steamers at a cost of $60,000 each. 

The Houston Dredging Company, Seattle, Wash., 
has been organized and intends to install a gold dredge 
on Kenai peninsula, Alaska, next spring. 

The Hood River, Ore., Gas & Electric Company is 
planning improvements to its plant which will more 
than double its present capacity. 

The Brookings Lumber & Box Company, formerly 
of Highland, Cal., is preparing to develop a large timber 
tract in Curry County, Ore, The improvements will 
include a sawmill in adition to logging railroad, engines, 
etc, 

The Klamath Falls Iron Works, Klamath Falls, Ore., 
is completing plans for a new foundry building and 
warehouse, and expects to have the largest foundry 
in Southern Oregon. 

D. C. Jacklin of Salt Lake City has let a contract to 
the Seattle Construction & Drydock Company for the 
construction of a 212-ft. steel twin-screw yacht, to cost 
about $250,000. 

Four submarine boats being built for the Electric 
Boat Company in the yard of the Seattle Construction 
& Drydock Company will be launched in December. 
Two are for the United States Navy and two for the 
Chilean Government. The Electric Boat Company has 
closed a contract with the Key City Light & Power 
Company for a considerable amount of current to be 
delivered at Port Townsend, Wash. 

E, H. Dodge, of the Dodge Lumber Company, is 
having plans drawn for a lumber carrying steamer of 
a new type, called a drydock steamer, to have a capac- 
ity of 5,000,000 ft. of lumber. 

E. H. Stanton & Co. are planning to build at Spo- 
kane, Wash., one of the largest cold storage plants ot 
the north coast district. 

Municipal officials at Seattle, Wash., are consider- 
ing the advisability of calling a bond election next 
March, to vote on a- $425,000 bond issue for the con- 
struction of a steam auxiliary electric light plant. 

The city of Seattle has just received bids for a lot 
of gravel washing and conveying machinery for the 
construction of the Cedar Falls dam. 

The Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle, 
Wash., expects to start work shortly on the reconstruc- 
tion of its sawmill, which was burned recently. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, this city, has 
a contract for 2000 tons of riveted steel pipe, 9 ft. diam- 
eter, for the Pacific Power & Light Company’s develop- 
ment in southern California. 

The Railway Equipment Company, Seattle, Wash., 
has leased the entire building at First and Oak streets, 
that city. 


‘ Canada 


Toronto, Ont., November 2, 1912. 

There is a large output of manufactured articles 
and of the machinery required in nearly all industries 
and constructive operations, but, large as the output 
is, the demand keeps a long waiting list of orders. 
The state of trade could hardly be more satisfactory. 
The weather has of late been rather favorable, the au- 
tumn continuing open and rain being less frequent. 
This has been taken the utmost advantage of, but the 
roads are not good. They have scarcely time to be- 
come fit for traffic in some busy parts of the country. 

It is understood that as a result of the visit of the 
cabinet ministers to Quebec city to look over the situ- 
ation, the Government has decided to build the pro- 
posed drydock itself as an ordinary public work. 

A company has been formed to manufacture gaso- 
electric cars in Guelph, Ont. The following are the 
newly-elected officers: President, L. H. Piercy, Detroit, 
Mich.; vice-president, John McHardy, Guelph; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. F, Slater, Toronto. 

The Berlin, Felt Boot Company, Berlin, Ont., has 
decided to erect a three-story addition to the present 
large factory on Victoria street. It is the intention 
of the company to commence building operations as 
soon as the plans have been appr 

A syndicate is applying for a Federal charter under 
the title of Manufacturers’ Terminal, Ltd., of Montreal, 
with an authorized capital stock of $7,000,000, pre- 
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ferred and half common, and has purchased a tract of 
property lying between Notre Dame street east and the 
river front, in Longue Point ward, comprising about 


for furnishing and erecting an electric passenge: cleya. 
tor in the United States post office, Roswell, N. y 
and on November 23 for the installation complete of 
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16 acres, and with a deep-water frontage of about 
1200 ft. The intention is to establish a manufacturing 
terminal. The first development will consist of four 
large buildings, each 150 x 400 to 500 ft. and six stories, 
with track spurs running into each building unit, and 
through the Harbor Commisioners’ Railway, connect- 
ing with every trunk line railway in the Dominion. 

New companies incorporated by letters patent last 
week include Smart-Woods, Ltd. Montreal, with 
$5,000,000 capital stock. C. A. Smart, of Montreal, and 
Col. J. W. Woods, of Ottawa, are among the incor- 
porators. It will manufacture bags, lumbermen’s sup- 
plies, etc. 

In Toronto a block of land, including the Wilkinson 
Plow Company’s plant, has been sold to the Bateman 
Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J., for $125,000. The 
property is about 8*’ acres in extent, and fronts on 
Davenport road, Symington avenue and Wiltshire 
avenue. It is bounded on the south by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway tracks, and on the east by the north- 
ern division of the Grand Trunk. The purchasing com- 
pany ‘will manufacture agricultural implements there. 

The Cornwall & York Cotton Mills Company, St. 
John, N. B., is planning extensive additions to its 
equipment. 

Popular voting on the by-laws at Peterborough, 
Ont., to authorize the outlay of $20,000 to purchase a 
site for De Laval Dairy Supply Company resulted in 
the adoption of the by-law by a vote of 1318 for, 54 
against. The work on the new buildings, 112 x 400 ft., 
is already under way. 

If satisfactory terms can be reached with the city 
regarding a fixed assessment, the Page-Hersey Com- 
pany will increase the capacity of its pipe mills at 
Guelph, Ont., by the erection of a big new building to 
cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. The mills are 
working night and day at the present time, and are 
still unable to keep up with the orders received, and as 
the company does not care to increase the Welland 
plant, it will add to the Guelph mills to the extent men- 
tioned. 

Miekle & Dyment are about to erect a sawmill at 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. A box factory, a machine shop and 
some other buildings will be put up at the same time. 

The ratepayers of Watrous have approved an agree- 
ment between the municipal council and C. A. Irving, 
representing parties who propose to establish bottling 
works there, the plant to cost not less than $30,000. 

The Saskatchewan Bridge & Iron Company, Moose 
Jaw, Sask., will spend $10,000 on additional buildings 
and $50,000 on new machinery. 

The Canadian Western Lumber 
kilns at Fraser Mills, B. C., which 
recently, are to be rebuilt. 

Col. A. D. Davidson announces that arrangements 
for the establishment of car building works at Port 
Mann, B. C., are completed. Five hundred men will be 
employed in the new works. 

Tenders for the erection of locomotive repair shops, 
blacksmith shop and a roundhouse for the Canadian 
Northern Railway at Port Mann., B. C., will be called 
for on the return of T. G. Holt, executive agent of the 
railway. 

The Spokane Ornamental Iron & Wire Works Com- 
pany, Spokane, may establish a plant in Edmonton, 
Alberta. The secretary-treasurer of the company was 
in Edmonton in that connection a short time ago. 

At a meeting of the Regina, Sask., board of trade, 
it was decided at once to proceed with the organ- 
ization of a $500,000 company to erect a concrete 
elevator with storage capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Montreal, is 
building another large mill, the point selected being 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 
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Government Purchases 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 4, 1912. 
The Department of the Interior, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, will open bids November 20 for 


an electric passenger elevator in the post oliice a 
Washington, N. C. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Wash ngton, 
opened bids October 25 under canal circular 737 for 
18 guard valve machines, nine right hand and nine left 
hand as follows: 


Coffin Valve Company, Boston, Mass., $43,200; Earl Gear & 
Machine aoa hiladelphia, Pa., . : eter Machine 
Works, Pittston, a $34,038; Otis Elevator Company, N 

g 


$38,475; Richard Mig, Company, Bloomsburg, Pa., $33,282: : 
dale Foundr 


E & Machine Company. Pittsburgh, Pa., $30,978: Steach. 
Schmidt Mfg. Compene. York, Pa., $32,400; Wheeling Moid q 
Foundry Company, heeling, W. Va., $32,670 and $34,470, alter. 
nate; Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., $32,805, 


Trade Publications 


Core Binders.—J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Circular. Calls attention to the efficiency of Pax-oil and Ros-core 
binders for foundry coreroom practice. The former is used ex 
clusively in the production of machine made cores and is claimed 
to possess all the advantages of rosin and the economies of core 
oils with the additional feature that the absorption of moisture is 
prevented Laboratory tests have proved that only one-third as 
visible gas is made as when rosin is burned. Ros-core ig 
used: exclusively for hand made cores and also for general foundry 
work where cores are made from gravel or from sands which con- 
tain bonding material. Like the other binder this will not absorb 
moisture. 

Coal Handling and Conveying Machinery.—j. M. 
Dodge Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue. Con- 
cerned with the Dodge system for storing anthracite coal, cranes, 
telpher systems, adjustable chutes and car tippers. All of these are 
illustrated and briefly described and there are a number of views 
of installations with a short text description of the special features 
of each. 3 

Upright Drilling Machines.—W. F. & John Barnes Com- ; 
pany, Rockford, Ill. Catalogue No. 71. .Covers a line of upright 
drilling machines and other machine tools which includes a hori 
zontal radial drilling machine, planing machines of several types and 
an adjustable screw press. An illustrated description of one of 
the heavy gang drilling machines listed appeared in The Iron Age, 
July 8, 1909. 

Pneumatic Rammers and Foundry Equipment.— 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, Il. 
Bulletin No. 121. Illustrates a line of pneumatic rammers and 
foundry equipment which includes sand sifters, chipping hammers, 
pneumatic grinding machines and casting cleaners, geared Aoists ~ 
and air compressors. All of these are briefly described and there 
are condensed tables of specifications. 

Lathe Dogs.—J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Folder. 
Shows the various types of Vulcan safety dogs which can be fur- 
nished. <A special feature of these dogs is the use of a safety 
screw which does not project beyond the body of the dog and the 
building up of the space around the screw hole. 

Case Hardening.—Ideal Case Hardening Company, United 
States Rubber Building, New York City. Pamphlet. This is the 
fourth edition of a book of useful information and practical rules 
on the case hardening and annealing of steel. After a brief intro 
duction, the process of case hardening is described in considerable 
detail and a number of applications are given. Brief mention is 
also made of the pack hardening and annealing processes together 
with the use ot the Ideal case hardening compound. 

Portable Drilling Outfits.—Sullivan Machinery Company, 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 58-0. 
Describes a line of portable drilling outfits designed for removing 
rock in highway construction, trenches for sewer pipes and water 
mains, block holing in stone quarries and other work in which the 
rock to be excavated is scattered and too small in quantity ™ 
warrant a fixed compressor and drilling plant. These outfits com 
sist of a gas engine driven air compressor mounted on a two 
horse truck and two or more Sullivan hand feed hammer drills. 
There are a number of engravings showing the outfits in use, & 
gether with views of the various parts. 

Air Compressors.—Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, Til. 
Brochure entitled “(Compressed Air and Its Commercial Uses.” Con 
cerned with the various applications of compressed air in industrial 
establishments. After a brief statement of the advantages of com 
pressed air, the various uses are taken up and described in some 
detail, the text being supplemented in each case by halftone engra® 
ings. Views of the various types of compressors built by this com 
pany are also included. 
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furnishing material and labor for the installation of 
an electric lighting system at the Pipestone Indian 
School, Minn. or 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, will 
open bids under canal circular 743, January 13, for fur- 
nishing floating cranes of the revolving type having a 
capacity of 250 tons. 

The Treasury Department, office of the supervising 
architect, Washington, will open bids November 26 


Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine.—Lucas Me — 
chine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Circular A-7. Refers to he = 
new No. 31 Precision boring, drilling and milling machine which 
has been recently brought out. This’ machine combines the featuret > 

of two of the company’s earlier machines, one of which, the Ne 9 

33 size, was illustrated in The Iron Age, April 4, 1912. The special 
feature of this machine is the ability to vary the feed to any pat 4 
at will and to secure a quick return easily. a 
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